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* Arts, Manufatures, and Commerce, will 
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TO THE 


SIR, 
: 

MONGST the many more im- 
portant means, by which Your 
MajzsTyY has promoted the intereſt of 
your ſubjects, and the welfare of man- 
kind, you have been pleaſed to patro- 
nize, in a peculiar manner, the Polite 
Arts; and, alſo, the advancement of 
Natural Hiſtory, and Mechanics; on 
which the improvement of Agriculture, 
and other Oeconomical Arts, principal- 
ly depends. The fruits of Your Ma- 
JEsTY's goodneſs, as to thoſe points, 
A 3 have 


(v) 


have been moſt eminently conſpicuous, 
in the amazing progreſs, thoſe arts have 
made in your dominions, ſince the 
commencement of your auſpicious 
reign ; and in the ſpirit, which now 
prevails generally, of puſhing them 
flill further towards ultimate perfec- 
tion. 


The ſtriking evidence, of your 
MajesTr's gracious diſpoſition to coun- 


tenance ſuch purſuits, has given room 


to hope, that the proceedings of a So- 


eiety, inſtituted for the Encouragement 
of Arts, ManufaQtures, and Commerce ; 
and whoſe aſſiduous labours, have 
produced adequate effects; will not 
be thought wholly unworthy your 


royal notice : whence have been em- 


boldencd, hunibly to beg leave, to lay be- 
fore Your NajusTy the F rſt Volume of 


the Mcinoirs of Agricul ture, and other 
Occanomical Arts: a work chiefly cal- 


ciated to aid the cfioits of the Society. 
3 I flatter 


* 1 
* 
8. 
0 
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* 
* 
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* * 
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(vi) 
I flatter myſelf with the more indulgence 
from Your MaJesTrY, as its contains 
a brief hiſtory of the Society's tranſactions, 
from its firſt eftabliſhient to the end 
of the year 1757: exhibiting the ga- 
ture of the ſeveral objects of its 
encQuragement ; the reaſons for adopting 


them; the ſubſequent proceedings with 


the reſult; and the probable methods 


of completing the end, where not hi- 


therto attained. 


A long application to the ſtudy of 
the principles, and the knowledge of 
the facts, that afford lights into the 


reſpective ſubjects; together with a 
conſtant attendance on the Society, and 


a part in moſt of the tranſactions; in- 


ſpired me with the audacity to engage 
in this difficult taſk : which, as it 
ſcemed, would have been otherwiſe un- 


attempted: though effential to the ren- 
dering the Society's endeavours fully 
effectual, as to many particulars. 


Great 


(viii) 
Great, as have been my pains, and 
anxiety, to acquit myſelf well in this 
undertaking, if my performance ſhould 
meet with the ſmalleſt ſhare of Your 
MajesTyY's approbation, I ſhall think 
myſelf amply rewarded. At leaſt I 
confide in Your MajesTvy's benign 


candour, that the utility of the deſign 


will excuſe my want of greater abilities 
to execute it; and my preſumption, in 
aſpiring to preſent this volume to Your 
Majrsr v. 
Jam, Six, 
Your Mejrsrv's 
Moſt dutiful Subject, and 


Moſt devoted, humble Servant, 


ROBERT DOSSIE. 
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H E general great advantages to the public of 

improvements in agriculture, and other ceco- 
nomical arts, are too evident to require any de- 
monſtration from argument. But there are reaſons 
for our earneſt attention to them, peculiar to the 
preſent times, which cannot be too ſtrongly and 
univerſally inculcated.— The high price of all kinds 
of proviſions, and the decline of our manufaQuures, 
are become affecting objects of the moſt ſerious con- 
ſideration: as not only the welfare of numbers of 
individuals, but the flouriſhing condition of the 
ſtate, and perhaps even our very exiſtence as a free 
people, depend in forme manner on them.—Under 
theſe alarming circumſtances, we have, however, 
this conſolation, that at the period when it is ſo ne- 
ceſſary for us to uſe every poſſible means to check 
the progreſs of theſe evils, ſome events have taken 
place, which give us great room to hope for a fu- 
tur: remedy, and ſecurity againſt them. An extra- 
ordinary taſte and fondneſs has ba ppily ariſen, not 
oniy in many gentlemen of independent fortunes, 
but er: m opulent perſons in profeſſions, and trade, 
for applying to the advancement of huſbandry, and 
other uſeful arts: and ſuch a ſpirit ſubſiſts in num- 
bers of them, and ſuTers neither aſſiduity nor ex- 
pence to be wanting, to puſh experimental diſqui- 
ſition to the utmoſt extent. Among thoſe, alſo, who 
do not actually engage in the practical part of theſe 
purſuiis, we ſee many ſtriving with equal ardour 
to promote this important end in a different way: 
that is by furniſhing incitements to others to em- 
ploy their utmoſt efforts to make beneficial diſco- 
veries, or to reveal for the common good, ſuch as 
are already made. 

The publick-ſp'rited plan of the Society, inſtitut- 
ed in London for the encouragement of arts, manufac- 
tures and commerce though the principal, nd a very 

| enunent 
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eminent inſi ance of this diſpoſition, is not the only one, 

which has been carried into execution.— There are 
t-veral country ſocieties formed in an humble 
way, to proſecute the ſame noble views: and 
which erdcavour, in a ſimilar manner, to in- 
creaſe e difuſe uſeful krowledge of the reſpec.ive 
jubjects. Ard, beſides what is done by theſe col- 
icctive budics, many individuals ſtrenuouſly excrt 
themllrer, in a private capacity, to cherith inven- 
tion, aud propagate intelligence in matters of this 
ni uc. | 

But vain are all theſe labours to cultivate ezp<- 
runenta} reſcarch, or collect information, if a pro- 
per channel be wanting to tranſinit the produce of 
them to the public; and convey it to thoſe, for 
whole emolument it was intended. 

Without this means, no fruit can be reaped from 
all thoſe pains. It is to little purpoſe, that the en- 
couragers of theſe improvemenis amaſs together - 
the intelligence in the world, if they only bury it 
their own records and papers, where it ſcon falls 
into oblivion ; or confine the effects of it to ſome 
. perſons or placcs, vr re its narrev iaflu- 
enct C, be but of little me. ent. This is, in fad, 
to wv aſte tima and money improvidenily, not to 
ia irratiotally, in attalning thoſe means of being 
ſerviceable tc the public, which are not afterwards 
to be applied to any rea end. 

With regard to the London Society, the defect 
of ſuch an opportunity of coplening their purpo- 
les, is not he conſcquerc eicher of ignerance of its 
r e 5 or inattention is whe procuring It: but ot 
unlucky accidents, that have fallen in their way, 
and fruſtrated their views az to this point. It was, 
ter 10me Fears, their declared intention, to have 
vubllihed, annually, an hiſtorical regiſter ; in which, 

the 
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the communications procured by their premiums, or 
made to them by ſpontaneous correſpondents, were 

to have been given to the world. But ſeveral unfore- 
ſeen difficulties prevented the putting this deſign in 
execution ; and have, at length, ſo much evinced it 
not to be practicable with convenience, that they 
ſeem at preſent to have laid aſide all thoughts of it. 
Some ſubſtitutive method of doing the fame thing, 
is, therefore, abſolutely neceſſary to render effec- 
tual their proceedings; eſpecially as experience has 
now ſhewn, that one of the beſt ways to advance a- 
griculture by means cf their premium, is to require 
not only the matter propoſed ſhould be done, but 
that information ſhould be given, alſo, by the claim- 
ant, of the manner in which it was done; and of all 
the attendant circumſtances, that may cours to 
enable others to do the ſame. The importance of 
this kind of information is, indeed, fo evident, that 
the Society, ina number of inſtances, offer their 


medals, which are eſteemed the higheſt reward they 


can beſtow, only for intelligence of the beit methods 
of performance of the matter propoled, vcriſied by 
experiments, Without exafling any other taſk 
from the candidate. Theſe are certainly very 
right meaſures to procure the deſired knowledge: 
but ſuch knowledge can nevei be render- 
cd of any material ſervice to ine world, nil 


the publication of ſome proper periodical work fur 


niſhes the opportunity of promulging it for gcncral 
ue. This work ſhould be ſuch, as may be open to 
receive all the reſpedive communica! ions; and be- 
come the known repoſitory of them : in which they 
may be always found; and to which any, who ſhall 
have occaſion for them, may eaſily have recoui ſe. 

{t 15 to be regretted, as well on the ſcore of the 
public, as ior the ſake of the Society itſelf, which 
has not, for this reaſon, acquired the whole honour 
due to it en many occrfions, that ne fach work has 


been 


* 
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been hitherto eſtabliſhed with their concurrence. Ir 
default of the publication of their hiſtorical regiſter, _ 
a monthly periodical collection of eſſays and letters 
on agriculture, and commercial arts, was ſet up, 
without any connection with them, under the name 
Muſeum rufticum, & commerciale; as a vehicle for 
all communications of this nature. The favour- 
able reception, and ſupport, that it met with, mani- 
feſted the {cnſe, which the world entertained of the 
expcdience of fuch a work: and though it was not, 
in tic earlier part of its duration, ſupplied with ſuf- 
ficient matter of adequate conſequence 5 yet per- 
haps few circumſtances in the preſent times have 
more contributed to create, and difſeminate the taſte 
for purſuit; of this kind, or more aſſiſted ta the pro- 
ſecuting them by the beſt methods, than that pub- 
lication. Dut ſome occurrences reſpeQing the œco- 
nomical management of it, and not any negle& or 
difcouragement on the part of the public, occaſioned 
the diſcontinuance of it above two years ago: and left 
thoſe who apply themſelves to the ſtudy or practice 
of agriculture, without any means of calling for the 


aid of inſtruction to get over the difficulties they 
may meet with ; or of imparting, in a general way, 
what they deere may be advantageous for others 
to learn, | 

The above-mentioned reaſons gave riſe to a deſign 
of ſetting on foot a work adapted to theſe views ; 
but more extenſive than had been hitherto attempted. 
In order that the ſeveral Societies, particularly that 
of orden, miy have an opportunity of giving the 
own ihe benefit of their labours; and that the 
rat ans may be reFared, by which * * individuals 
may di cioſe the reſult of their experiments, or ob- 
ſervations to the public; or procure intelligence 
irom others, on any points where it may be material 
to temſclycs, or their neighbours, 


There 
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There are ſome other circumſtances relative to 
modern improvements, that afforded ſtill further in- 
ducements to the publiſhing this work, on account 
of the national good, to which it may be made ſub- 
ſervient. The example of Great-Britain, and Ire- 
land, has been followed by ſeveral other countries 
on the continent: and there are now a number of ſoci- 
eties, and a cademies, in various places, that are inſti- 
tuted on the ſame ſyſtem; and follow the ſame gene- 
ral methods of procecding ; except, that the greateſt 
part publiſh ſome kind of memoirs, or journal of 
their own tranſactions, or the correſpondence of 
private perſons with them on the objects ot their 
purſuit. Moſt of theſe works are ſent to, or other- 
wiſe procured by the Society in London: but the 
community has hitherto had very little advantage 
from the contents of them: except that a traniiation 
of ſome ſelected pieces was publiſhed three or four 
years ago. It is not to be imagined, that the whole 
contained in theſe foreign memoirs, or journals merit 
notice here, where arts, as well as icience, have 
made a much greater progreſs towards perfection. 
But ſeveral of the articles in them being communi- 
cated by very ingenious and philofophic men, who 

have applied themlelves to experimental exa- 

| mination, as well as abſtracted ſtudy, they of courſe 
fometimes furniſh new and important lights. Mere- 
over, notwithſtanding we enjoy a ſuperiority in pe- 
neral over other countries, in the improvement of 
moſt arts, yet particular places elſewhere poſſeis cer- 
tain matters of great utility, peculiar to themſelves, 
of which the intelligence has not hitherto reached 
us: at leaſt not in ſo full a manner as to make 
us practically maſters of them. Some of the con- 
tents, therefore, of theſe foreign works are well wor- 
thy our attention, both with regard to ſpeculation, 
and practice: ſince they may entertain us by their 
novelty, while we profit by their inſttuction. Ib 
extracling's 
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extracting, conſcquently, from time to time, the va- 
luable part of the eſſays, publiſhed by foreign ſoci- 
eties, and academies ; and giving it in our own lan- 
guage, with {uch comments, or illuſtrations, as may 
render it more applicable to uſe with us; cannot fail 
to have an eſſential tendency to the improvements 
we are cultivating. 

There is yet another ſource cf information rela- 
ting to agriculture, that ſhould not eſcape our no- 
tice, It ie, the report made, from year to year, by, 
Mr. Wynne Baker, of the effects of his trials and 
experiments; which are performed under the pro- 
tection, ard with the ſupport of the Dublin Society; 
ard conducted by him with ingenuity and judgment. 
Though thefe reports are publiſhed by Mr. Baker in 
Ircland ; yet they come to the hands of very few 
here : but by their being inſerted in this work, the 
pablic may reap the full advantage of them: as they 
vill be thence laid open to all, who may wiſh to pe- 
ruſe them. | 

Theſe are the preſent views, on which the inten- 


tion of publithing this work was formed, The So- 


ciety for the Fncouragement of Arts, &c. were pro- 
perly appriz ed of the plan of it: and they were plea- 
ſed to make the following refolution. 
| June I 75 1767. 
Reſolved, | 
« That, if the propoſal for ſetting on foot a pe- 


| « riodical w ork, under the title of Memoirs of Agri- 


« ture, ord other OEcenamical Arts, Cc. be car- 
< ried into execution, the Scciety will occaſionally 
« publiſh in it ſuch pieces relating to agriculture, 
c manufactures, and commerce, as they may think 
& proper to lay before the public. And that liberty 
ce be hereby given, to ſpecify the ſenſe of this reſolu- 
« tion in the title-page, and advertiſements of the 
cc ſaid work, in the following words : The Soc iet 


for the Enceuragemen: of Arts, Alanufactures, and 
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+ Commerce, will occafonaliy publiſb, in this work, 
« ſuch pieces, as they ſhall think proper ta lay beer: 
ce the public.” 
But, beſides the communications, which the So- 
ciety itſelf may, in conſequence of the above reſolu- 
tion, direct to be inſerted in this work, it 15 inten- 
ed to ſubjoin to them cvery other fpecie, of infor- 
mation, that may contribute to promote its final 
views. The earlieſt account will be p;ciented of al 
the future premiums, they ſhall reſolve to oſſer: and 
ſuch explanations will be added, az may tend to ren- 
der them moſt efficacious. A lift will be, likewiſe, 
given with the ſame commients, of thoſe, which a: 
preſent ſtand ſubject to claims in the next or any ſuc- 
ceeding year. This will be highly conducive to the 
ſucceſs of theſe premiums. For, in order to niake | 
them fully effectual, it is neceſſary, that the nature Fa 
„ of the ſubject, the reaſous on which the utility is | 
_ preſumed, and the moſt feaſible methods of perſorm- * 
ing or attempting the matter propoſed, ſhould be as 1 5 pl 
much as poſſible made known. It is obvious from _ 
obſervation, that many perions, who have been paſ- 
five from a ſuppoſed incapacity, would have had the 
| ſpirit to undertake, and perhaps the ability to per- 
form, the taſks required by the Society, if they had 
well underſtood the end and means: as alſo that 
many, who have made attempts, have miſcarried 
from an ignorance of theſe particulars, or fro * 
luckily miſtaking the intention of he S 
It is a principal part of the 
Memoirs, to rem 
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reaſons, and inſtructions, which regard the ſub- 
jects of the preſent premiums, without retroſpection 
to ſeveral things paſt. Theſe formed fo con- 
ſiderable a part of the whole ſyſtem of the Soci- 
ety's tranſaCtions, that it would have been dis joint 
ing and mutilating the parts, not to have compre- 
hended the whole, in any diſquiſition reſpecting 
them. I have therefore, begun this work with a 
brict hiſtory of the Socicty's views, and proceedings, 
as to every article of encouragement, they have adopt- 
ed, till the end of the year 1767; and of the ſucceſs, 
and failure of their endeavours. I have prefixt an 
explanation of the general nature of the ſubjeQ, 
and the reaſons for adopting it; and ſubjoined ſuch 
other reraarks on the means of encouragement em- 
ployed, and on the event of them, as may beſt tend 
to promote the completion of the views. This will 
render intelligible many particwars relating to the 
reſent ard future premiums, that would be other- 
wife obicure and ambiguous; and, at the ſame 
time, ihrow a true light on the motives, and acts 
oi the Society which, through the indiſpenſible bre- 
vity oi their advertiſements, the neceſſity of adhering 
firiQly to the conditions required in them, and the 
novelty or comple rity of the intention in ſeveral ca 
en, are, for want of fuch explanations, ſometimes 
wreatly wilconceived. 

The ample cle Gion which the Society has made 
of impriyed marhines, as well for other purpoſes, 1 
chote vi agriculture, arc loſt to the public, in a 
great degree, till a proper account of them be pub- 
liſhed, in ſuch manner, that thoſe to whom they may 
be uſe ful, may have an opportunity of knowing and 
procurics them. A catalogue of them will be, there- 
tore given in this work, with ſuch an explanation of 
their confiruQion and uſe, as may tend to the intro- 


duction of them into general practice and the beſt 
appli- 
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applicaticn of them to the purpotes for which they 
are intended. 
Al other future occurrences, reſpecting the af- 
fairs of the Society, proper for the rotice of the rub- 
lic, will be likewiſe related: and fuch elucicationg 
fav! wood, as may render the knowica: ge of them 
moit rv iceable to the world ; or advantaccous to 
the irtereſt of the Scciety itſell. Py tris aiitance, 
the operation of the premiums ili be greatly aſſiſtca, 
ard the views and trani:ctions of the Soclcty bein 
more gencrally known, and better compreherded, 
i will receive a larger ſhare of the due honour, 2: 
credit: which will undoubtedly conduce to its fab. 
lay ard flouriſhing ftate. This alone ſcems wants 
1:19 to put the Society on the moſt reſpectable iuc: - 
ing with the public. For whoever is well aconaint- 
d with the great amount of the funds, contidered 
as a private ſubſcription ; the aſſiduous attcnvarce, 
and the qualifications of many of the members; and 
the numerous inſtances of ſucceſs in the very maie- 
rial improvements of agriculture, commerce, aud 
the politc arts; muſt acknowledye the Society to 52 
the moſt illuſtrious example, of this kind, of a libe- 
ral, generous, patriotic ſpirit, everted in adegua: 
abilities for the execution of a noble purpoſes. I 
dcCclaration of the grcai ſugceſs ui the Society 's en- 
deavours may appear (ag ge rated to ſuch, as have 
had but lit coportenity of knowing the particu- 
lire; or hans perkaps been prejudiecd by thoſe, who 
arc fond 61 Prepag ating the cortrary opinion. Eut 
a juſt view the Souicty®s fi cedings will fliew it 


d 


to Le wel is undgd: ard 1 cd only reſer to the 


2 hiſtory of them, wluch makes the third art: 
of 1135 work: Where by the creat multiplicit; el in- 


"park found in the detail * facis, all, who at- 
tend tothe Le of them muſt be convinced. * 
In any part of this work where the Soctety's 
cencerns n dome in queſiion, the greateſt care 
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will be taken to diſlinguiſh what is really inferted by 
their order, from the other matters which do not 
paſs through their hands: that no part may be im- 
puted to them but what is publiſhed by their autho- 
rity : and that they may not be miſtakenly made re- 
ſponſible for the productions of a private pen. 

There is a collateral circumſtance, allo, reſpect- 
ing in ſome meaſure the Society, from whence this 
work may become a convenient receptacle of infor- 
nation, both to the correſpondent and the public. In 
cue, where premiums are offered for accounts of 
he belt methods of doing any matter propoſed, or 
where the giving iuch accounts made a part of the 
conditions, the premiums can only be allotted to 
rhouie, which are adjudged to have the preference: 
whereas there may be othere, that may be very 
good ; and perhaps even better in ſome particulars, 
thongh rot in the whole, than thoſe which gained 
the premium. Where this may happen, the So- 
ciety cannot, nevertheleſs, with propriety publiſh. 
ny of theſe accounts, except thoſe of ſuch of the 
candidates a; have cbtained a premium: fince they 
have no right to diſpoſe of the reſt. But whenever 
the other candidates may be defirous the world 
ſnould have the benefit ot their labours, a place will. 
at their requeſt, be afforded to them, in theſe lule- 
mois, either as {ent by a correſpondent on the com- 
mon footing, or by one of the Society's candidates, 
according as they themſelves may cbuſe. 

The ocher ſocieties in our own country may avail 
aemſelves varicus ways of the channel of commu- 
nication, which this work offers. They may, by 
z King it, obtain intelligence of what they fird wants 
ing in their own neighbeurhocd, to put them on 2 
vel with others in any particulars: or they may 
vransfer to others a knowledge of the advaniare> 
tf oy lecally emor, or have precured by their e Forts. 


a | 
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The cauſing experiments, and comparative trials to 
be made under their own inſpectiou, tor aſcertaining 
many matters now doubtful, or for gaining original 
lights, is much more in their power than in that of 
the London Society: from whom, on the other 
hand, they may receive hints and inſtructions to the 
proper objects and manner of theſe trials. And, in 
this way of proceeding, they may do great ſervice 
both to their own neighbourhood, and the world 
in general. It is almoſt incredible, how much ſcope 
of this kind there is for the application of compara- 
tive trials. Scarcely any of the moſt ſimple, and 
common points of practice in huſbandry have been 
ſettled on demonſtrative principles, founded on the 
calculation of the effects of various proportions, 
and methods accurately ſtated : as the very great va- 
riety of uſages, and opinions, even in the fame 
Places, ſhew. Moſt of theſe dubious points might 
be, nevertheleſs, eaſily determined with a practical 
certainty, by a proper number of experiments, and it 
is ſcarcely to be believed, without ſome attention to a 
computation of theſe matters, what ſavings would 
accrue to individuals, and ccnfequently to the pub- 
lic, from having theſe doubts cleared up; and the 
moſt expedient and profitable methods of practice 
univerſally known. 

The pieces ſelected from the foreign memoirs, 
and journals, introduced into this work, will be ſuch 
as appear to have ſufficient novelty, and importance, 
to be deemed werihy a republication here. Ard 
if any paſſage of moment occur, that is obſcure, cr 
too general and inexplicit for practical application, 
recourſe will be had to the fountain- head whence 
the intelligence flowed, for ſuch further explana- 
tion as may be required. The improvements, which 
the foreign ſocieties themſelves are daily under going, 
will render them in a ſhort time a copious ſource 

B 2 "of 
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of uſeful information. And as they have borrowed 


their ſpirit and plan irom us, we ought in our turn, 
to ſeek every advantage, that can be derived from 
the fruits of them. 

All communications, from private individuals, 
of ingenious obſervations, or accounts of the reſult 
of experiments, and material facts relating to agri- 
culture, gardening, or other uſeful arts, will have 
a grateful recepticn in theſe Memoirs; and be pub- 
liſhed in their due order, as they are ſent. And it is 
hoped, that no perſon, who can furniſh any infor- 
mation of this kind, which may be likely to prove 
of public benefit, will be deterred from imparting 

t, by a diffidence as to ſtyle, or ability of writing» 
on account of not being accuſtomed to ſuch kind of 
compoſitions, For, it the ſenſe only be intelligibl; 
expteſſed by the correſpondent, care will be taken, 


before the printing, to correct all the inaccuracies ; 


and ſupply any defects of language, where needful. 
Inis mtimation is the more neceſlary, as it is known, 
ticre are many, who, from a modeſty in this 
peint, have ſuppreſſed valuable diſcoveries, and 
obiervations, which they were, otherwiſe diſpoſed 
to have made known. 


it r be expedtent, :.lio, to mention here, that 


noeung perſonal nor foreign to the profeſt ſubjects of 


the work will be admitted into it. In writings of 
this kind, every party ſhould be at liberty to main- 
tan his own opinion, or oppoſe, by arguments, 


that of others, who differ from him. But the diſputa- 


tion ſhould be reſtrained to the matter in queſtion 
ſolely; and not ſuffered to degenerate into reflections 
on the writers or their abilitics. The want of due 
regard to the preſerving this regularity, and decorum, 
in the Muſeum Ruſticum, which was too much ne- 
glected till the laſt half year, was an injury to that 
nk. The wide deviaticns rom the plan ; ; furile 


criticiſms, 
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criticiſms, and tedious repetitions and replications on 
points of little conſequence; not to mention ſar- 
caſms, and cenſures unbecoming gentlemen to write 
of each other; depreciated, in ſome meaſure, the 
value of the whole ; and would have brought ir into 
diſcredit, had not many excellent picces, from more 
ſenſible and liberal pens, compenſated for the excep- 
tionable part. Tf, therefore, any inadvertent ex- 
preſſion or paſſage, that may tend to give diſguſt, or 
may carry the appearance of impropriety, ſhall eſ- 


cape from our correſpondents, it is requeſtcd, they 


will excuſe ſuch exprefſion's being ſoftened ; or pat- 
ſages expunged, if not relative to the proper ſubject : 
as it is reſolved to keep this work, as mich as jof- 
ſible, free from every thing illiberal, trivial, or not 
pertinent. 

Several gentlemen, who are engaged, wih great 
ſpirit, in che improvements of huſbandry by experi- 
ments in a very large way, have engaged to con mu- 
nicate the reſult of their lahours. It is hoped, their 
example will incite others, likewiſe, to aſſiſt, in a 
purſuit of fo much importance, as the advancement 
of agriculture is at preſent in our country. But the 
ability of being ſerviccable to tle rublick, in this 
Way, is nat e to thole, Who have opportunity, 


or inclination 1 malle trials and experiments, or e. 


F 15 


apply them fy te theoretic ſpeculations. It is not, 
enen ef now mills only, that this great 
ec Wy by promoted. For the rendering more ge- 
ral, in nun cal, the bnowiedge of the bet 
tac hods new tohowt:, he practice of which is 
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To conclude, every other means will be employ- 
ed, to render theſe Memoirs extenfively beneficial to 
the public, as well with reſpect to the advancement. 
of <griculture, as all inventions, cr improvements 
of other matters, that properly fall within the cog- 
nizance of the plan. And it is preſumed, that not 
only Great-Britain, and Ireland, may reap conſider- 
able advantages from it ; but that the colonies, alſo, 
may partake of them, even in a yet more eſſential 
manner : as they have a greater neceſſity for ſuch 
help. The honour, as well as the intereſt of our 
country, is highly concerned in the eſtabliſhment of 
ſuch a work, ſince we ſhould juſtly incur the impu- 
tation of a faulty fupineneſs in that point, if we 
were longer to negle& this obvious means of pro- 
moting improvements of the utmoſt conſequence to 


our welfare; which almoſt every other civilized 


ſlate has adopted, even with the immediate aſſiſtance 
of government. We hope, therfore, the publica- 
tion of theſe Memoirs will have the aid of the in- 
genious and the encouragement of the public ſpirited ; 
that we may be enabled to ſhew by their merits, and 


ſucceſs, our country is not leſs attentive in this, than 


in uther particulars, to maintain the ſuperiority, which 


at preſent diſtinguiſhes us in ſcience, and economical 


arts, as well as arms, from all our neighbours and 


rivals. 


© o N. 
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ARTICELE-L 


A LIS r of all the Promums, Paunties, &c. relutin 
to Aericulture, MManufurnres, iAechanics, Chemiſi ry, 
and Trude, given b the Society for the Fncourage- 
ment of Arts, Manutattures, and Commerce, fron 
their inſeitution, to the end of the year 1707. In- 


75 ted at tire D-jre , the Sar: p. 
T HIS Lift of prem: ums and bountics is inſerted 


here, not onl; in conformity to the deſire of 
the Sccietv, but for the following reaſons : 

I. Thai it will * a !ati:{action to the rational curio- 
ſity of many, to be informed of all the obje ects of en- 
courage aint of the kinds here enumerated, for which 
the Societ) y hive actually given rewards : of the re- 


ire tive mede, quantum &c. of :hof reward; 5; and 


ot ine vames of the pericns on whon they have bæen 
oe ſtu wu, 


7 


II. Phat it will ſerve to illuſtrate ſeveral matters in 
the ſeque: of theſe Memoirs, part. warty in the fal- 
lowing brief biſtory of the Soctetr's t: anſaclions, to 
fee the chronologic al order of the reward: given for 
each beck ard to he epabled thence to form a jUGE- 

ent of the progreſs oi the ſucceſs of the Society's 
premiums, and proceedings with, regard to i“. | 

III. T "Fg information being thus farniſhed of all 
the various attainments of Inventions, and Improve- 
ment, every perion to whomany of tom mar be par- 
ticularly u- ſeful, will be, by that ans, put in the way 
of applying them to their a VAAge. 

IV. That, with regard to agriculture, the fee; 
and extent of the ſever attempts, an trials, in the 
culture of new articles being T it may ſbev- 


how far they inay be confidelcd a the grounds ot en- 
: courage:nenꝭ 
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couragement for introducing ſuch articles into practice: 
and the names of thoſe u ho have made theſe trials, or 
attempts, being here ſupplied, an opportunity is af- 
forded in many caſes of obtaining ſuch information or 
aſſiſtance from them, as may greatly conduce to ſur- 
mount the difficulties, others may find in their endea- 
cure at the ſame performances. 
To Roperr Doss, Ejq; 
8 IRgy 
am directed by the Society for the Encouragement 

of Arts, Maaufacturcs, and Commerce, to ſend you 
the following liſt of all the premiums relating to agri- 
culture, manufactures, racchanics, chemiſtry, and 
trade; in nder to their being publiſhed in the Memoirs 
of Agriculture, if ** think proper. 
| By Order of the Society, 


March 8, 1963. CEO. BOX, 
Afiſtant Secretary. 


A Lift of all the Premiums, Bounties, c. relating to 


Agriculture, Manufa#tures, Mechanics, Chemiſtry, 
and T rade, given by the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, from 
the Beginning of the Society, lo the End of the H. ear 
1767. 

N PREMIUMS relating to AGRICULTURE. 


Madder, for its — curing 20 Ib. of good, 
Mr. I horp, 3ol. 


1758. 
Madder, for producing the largeſt roots of three 
years growth, 20 in number, Mr. Nic. Criſp, 20 l. 
Ditto, for ditto, of one year's growth, Mr. Shaw, 161. 


Ditto, tor ditto, of two years growth, Mr. John 
Role, 10 l. 


Madder, for producing the largeſt roots of one year's 


growth, Mr. Suter, 81. 


Ararnt. for ſow ing 2 23 acres, the dnke of Beaufort, a 
gold medal. 


17 9. 
Madder, for producing = largeſt roots, more than 
20 in number, Mr. John Suter, 261. 
Ditto, for ditto, Mr. Samuel Shaw, 201. 
Ditto, for ditto, Mr. Brownton, 81. 


Acor ne, 


| 
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Acorns, for ſowing 23 acres, 1 perch, with 101 
buſhels I peck, and I ACTC, 2 roods, 2 perches, with 4 
buſhels, Dennis Rolle, eſq. a gold medal. 
Ditto, for ſowing 21 acres, 10 perches, Philip 
Carteret Webb, eſq. a ſilver medal. 

Ditto, for ſowing 5 acres, and upwards, John Ber- 
ney, a ſilver medal. 

Ditto, ior ſowing 10 acres, 3 roods, 8 perches, 
with 49 buſhels, 2 pecks T. Drew, a filver medal. 

1751. | | 

Madder, for planting above 10 acres, William 
Kemp, gol. 

Scotch Fir, for planting 101394, Dennis Rolle, eſq. 
a gold medal. 

Ditto, for planting 24000, Rob. Sutton, a ſilver medal. 

Ditto, for planting 6000, Matthew Lee, a filver medal. 

1762. | 

Acorns, for ſowing 20 ? acres, 8 roods, Lord 
W interton, a gold medal. 

Ditto, for ſowing 11 acres, 3 roods, 20 poles, 
Duke of Bedford, a ſilver medal. 

Stocks of Bees, for the greateſt number, being 223, 
Thomas Fawcet, a gold medal. 5 

Ditto, for the next greateſt, being 110, Thomas 
Slarke, a ſilver medal. oY 

1763. 

Lucerne, for ſowing about 16 acres, Humphry 
Sturt, 20l. | „ 

Ditto, for ſowing 7 acres, Col. Taylor, 50 l. 

Hemp. for ſowing 15 acres, 2 roods, 3 perches, 
John Davy, 3ol. | 
Ditto, for ſowing 12 acres, 1 rood, 14 + perches, 


Giles Hawkins, 101. 


Ditto, for ſowing 66 acres, 3 roods, 15 perches, 
James Higgins, 401. 3 
Ditto, for ſowing 14 acres, 1 rood, 4 perches, John 
WW oolmonton, 201. | | 
Madder, for planting 1 acre, John Cooke, 5 l. 
Ditto, for planting 1 acre, Wm. Trevillian, eſq. 5 I. 
Ditto, for planting 3 acres, Mr. William Wil- 
cocks, Ig J. i | 
Ditto, for planting 29 acres, Meſſ. Kemp and 
Lane, 145l. 
Ditto, tor planting 1 acre, Mr. Wm. . 5 1. 
| itto, 
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Madder, for planting 4 + acres, John Thorpe, 221. 10. 
Ditto, tor planting 3 acres, Rev. Mr. Barber, 15 1. 
Ditto, for planting 1 acre, John Simmons, 5 l. 
Ditto, for planting 1 acre, Mr. J. Harriſon, 5 l. 
Ditto, for planting 10 acres, Mr. William Hut- 
chins, 50l. 
Ditto, for planting 1 acrc, Nell: Humphrey and 
Viral, 51. 
Ditto, tor planting 1 acre, Rev. Mr. Peel, 51. 
Ditto, for planting 1 acre, Mr. Wm. Pickerin, 5 l. 
Ditto, for planting 3 4 acres, Mr. Ja. Cole, 161. 5 
Madder, for planing 1 acre, Daniel Colgate, 5 J. 
Ditto, for planting 2 acres, Joſeph Mace, 101. 
n for planting 6 acres, Geo. Foſter Tuffnell, 
clq. 301. 
Eins, for planting 6100 plants, the earl of Portſ- 
mouth, a gold medal. 


Cbeſnuts, for planting 2 acres, 3 roods, 12 perches, | 
John Freeman, eq. a gold medal. | 


Dito, for planting upwards of 5 acres, Geo. Foſter 


Tuffnell, eſq; a gold medal. 


Seatch Fir, for planting 30, 00 plants, Francis 
Trottman, a gold medal. 

Ditto, for planting 16,000 plants, Thomas Bat- 
chelor, eſq. a ſilver medal. 

Ditto, tor planting 16000 plants, the duke of Bec- 
ford, a ſilver medal. 

Bee Hives, for having 1855, Thomas Fawcett, a 
gold medal. 

Ditto, for having a 128, Thomas Clarke, a filver 
medal. 

1764. 
Acorns, for ſowing 22 acres, John Buxton, eſq of 


_ Ruſhford, Norfolk, a gold medal. 


Scotch Fir, for planting 104000 plants, Robert Fen- 
wick, eſq. Lemington, Northumberland, a gold meda}. 

Ditto, tor planting 14000 plants, John Mount, <q. 
Waſing, Berks, a ſilver medal. 

Lucerne, for ſowing 13 acres, 23 rods, John Val 
jance, of Patcham, guſſe , 25). 


Ditto, for ſowing 12 acrc:, 3 "_ 11 rods, James 


Bedell, of North Crax, Kent, 151 


Carrote, for ſow ing 30 res, 2 roods, Mr. Rub. Eu- | 


ting, of Wealenham All Saints, Norfolk, 201. 
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White Clover Seed, for ſowing 21 Cwrt. 1 qr. 13 lb. 


John Freeman, eſq. of Chutc-lodge, Wilts, 20 l. 


Madder. 5 |. for every acre planted, to the follow- 


ing candidates, viz. 
1 Acre, Mr. Francis Harris, of Iver, Bucks. 


1 Acre, 24 rods, Mr. John Goddard, ot Ditchling, 


Suſſex. 


15 Acres, Meſſ. Abr. Prebble and * Royle, of St. 
Mary North-gate, Canterbury. 

2 Acres, Everard Buck worth Herne, eſq. of Haver- 
land, Norfolk. 

1 Acre, Mr. Francis Buti, of Birchington, Thanet. 

1 Acre, Rev. Mr. John Peele, of Tinley, Norfolk. 

2 Acres, Mr. John Ranſon, of Stowmarket. 

7 Acres, Meſſ. John Lane and William Kemp, of 
Teynham, Kent. 

2 Acres, Mr. John Simmons of Preſton, Kent. 

: Acre, Mr. Jaincs Cole of Ditchingham, Norfolk. 

3 Acres, Mr. Francis Crumpe, of Batterſea, Surry. 

1 Acre, Mr. Jacob Patterfon, of Whitham, Eſſex. 
Acre, 27 rods, Mr. Joſeph Flight, of Permondicy, 
Surr 

2 3 Mr. John Flight, of Thames-Ditton, Surry. 

2 Acres, William Hutchinz,efq. of Barn-F lms, Surry. 

2 Acres, Mr. Mm. Colle, of Ringwood, Hampſhire. 

He:inp, for ſowing 35 _ 37 perches, Joſeph Hig- 
Tins, of Preſton, Salop, 4ol. | 

Ditto, for ſowing 19 acres, 3 roods, 16 perchces, 
John Elſmere, of the pariſhes of St. * or Pounti- 
bur y, Salop, 30 l. 

H-mp, for ſou ing 43 acres, 3 rood, 10 perches, and 
7.» John Davy of Yeovil and Welt Cecker, Somer- 
jet, zol. 

Ditto, for ſow ing 31 acres, Giles Hawkins, of Eaſt 
Chinnock and Weſt Coker Somerſet, 10l. 

Bee Hives, for having 124 ſtocks, Mr. Thema 
Fawcet Oxque, Yorkſhire, a gold medal. 

Dit'o, ior having 195 ſtocks, Mr. Thomas Haynes, 
of Oundle, Northamptonſhire, a filver medal. | 

Burnet, for the improved culture of, Mr. Roque, 
of Walham- green, a bounty of 50 l. 

Plough jor turuing up heath-granud ;, and a Hlorſe- 


th:/ile-cuiter, for inventing, Wr. Ring grote, a bount - 
of 10 guineas. 


1763. 
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11765. 
Elms, ſmall leaved Engliſh for planting 1490, Wil- 
ham Earle, eſq. of Malmſbury, Wilts, a gold medal. 
Scotch Fir, for planting 102000, Robert Fenwick, 


eſq. of Lemington, Northumberland, a gold medal. 


Carrots, for ſowing 24 f acres, Robert Billing, of 
Weaſenham, Norfolk, 201. 

White Clover Seed, 1009 Ib. wt. produced on 14 
acres, Thomas Haſker, of * 
Hants, 20]. 

Burnet, tor ſowing 8 acres, 1 rood, 8 perches, Rev. 
Mr. Davies Lamb, rector of Ridley near Dartford, 


Kent, 201. 


Ditte, for ſowing 5 acres, 1 rood, 4 rods, Mr. 
Richard Scraſe, of Withdcan, Suſſex. 
Madder, 5 |. for every acre planted to the following 


candidates, Viz. 


4 Acres, John Harriſon, of Preſton, Kent. 
2 Acres, John Simmons, of Preſton, Kent. 
1 Acre, Arthur Young, eſq. of Brad field, Suffolk. 
2 Acres, Joſeph Flight of Batterſea, Surry. 
1 Acre, John Thorp, of Thames-Ditton, Sur 
1 Acre, Rev. Bariaii Brook, of Rede, Suffolk. 
2 Acres, John Cooke, eſq. of Tunbridge, Surry. 
1 Acre, Rev. John Barber, of Great Cheſterford, 
Eſſcx. 
1 Acre, John Suter of Barnes, Surry. 
1 Acre, ſol. Talmin, of St. Leonard's, Promley. 
15 Acres, William Hutchins eſq. of Barnes, Surry. 
1 Acre, Francis Crumpe of Batterſea, Surry. 
t Acre, Rev. John Peele, of Tilney, Norfolk. 
2 Acres, George Payne, ciq. of Weybridge, Surry. 
Fiemp, for towing 37 acres, Giles Hawkins, of Weſt- 
Coker, Somerſet, 430 l. 
Ditto, for ſowing 29 acres, John Davy, of ditto, 30 l. 
Ditto, for ſowing 10 acres, William Preſton, of 


| Crowland and Whapload-Drove, Lincolnſhire, 201. 


Ditto, for ſowing 18 acres, Joſ. Higgins, of Preſton, 
Salop, 30 l. 

Ditto, for ſowing 15 acres, John Elſmere, of Shrewſ- 
bury, 20 J. 

Ditto, for ſowing 15 acres, Samuel Elſmere, of 
Almord Park, Salop, 101. 

Bee Hives, for having 182 ſtocks, Mr. Thomas 
Fawcet, of Oxque, Yorkſhire, a gold medal. 3 

bs 


[ 
; 
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Bee-hives, for having 150 ſtocks, Mr. Thomas Har- 
vey, of Elmond, Eſſex, 10 l. 

Machine for dreſſing Wheat and Malt, befare they are 
ground, Mr. Robert Mackell, a bounty of 5ol. 

Machine for threſbing Corn, uſed in Connecticut, 
Mr. Harvey, a bounty of 15 |. 

1765. | 

Acorns, for ſowing 37 acres, Blunden Moore, eſq. of 
Byfleet, Surry, a gold medal. : 

Elms, ſmall leaved Engliſh, for plaming 2140, John 
Freeman, eſq. of Chute-l-dge, Wilts, a gold medal. 
| Scotch Fir, tor planting 100,000, Robert Fenwick, 
eſq. of Lemington, Northumberland, a gold medal. 

Ditto, tor planting, 18, co, Lord Scarſdale, a ſilver 
medal. | | | 

Burnet, for ſowing 37 acres, John Scarancke, eſq. of 
Ilat field, Herifordſhire, 20! “. 1 

Ditto, for ſowing 16 acres, Chriſtopher Baldwin, ef. 
of Clapham- common, Surry, 15 l. 8 

Ditto, ror iowing upwards of 10 acres, Robert Barber, 
eſq. of Gover, near Exeter, 101. 

Graſs Seeds, for gathering by hand, vim. 

Mcadaw-Foxtail, Nr. William Jucge, Widford, Ei- 
ſex, l. | | En ba | 
eres Dog5-Tail, Mr. Edward Birch, of Stone- 
Eaſton, Somerſet, 51. | 5 | 

Ditio, Mr. William Goſſe, of Ringwood, Hants, 
143 5 | | 
l Ho, &c. For an account of the moſt profitable me- 
thod af cultivating, Sir Digby Legard, bart. of Ganton, 
Yorkthire, a gold medal. 

F/hcat, for ditio, Rev. Mr. H. Lowther, rector of 
Aikten, a gold medal. 
Lucerne, tor dite, William Taylor, eſq. of Cannon- 
Fill, Surry, a goid medal. 

Turneps, for ditto, Mr. John Willy, South Pether- 
ton, Somerſetſhire, a gold medal. 

Bee Hives, for having a number of ſtocks, not les 
than 30, to each of the iolow ng PErions, 61. vin. 

WII White, of Shcitord, Oxon, 32 flocks. 


8 ,. mcke telinquiſhed the premium - and 2 
. 10 Sy a tz: A. 97 fan F by the Society, GS b. low 
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John Edmonds, of Rudſton, Yorkſhire, 38. 
"Thomas Shovelar, of Biſhopſhourn, Kent, 35. 
James Snelling, of Working, Surry, 35. 
ohn Howard, of ditto, 32. 
ary Pitches, of Eaning, Suffolk, 50. 
a Thomas Fawcet, of Oxque, Yorkſhire, 122. 
Richard Jeniſon, of Market- W eighton, Vorſhire, 31. 
Robert Pruce, of Ford, Northumberland, 33. 
Jonathan Satchel], of Kettering, Northampton-ſhire, 


John Short, of Chilbolton, Southarnptonſhire, 36. 
John Pendred, of Wellingborough, Northampionthire, 
2. 
, Willam Gilbert, of Exning, Suffolk, 3 $2, 
Thomas Slarke, of Sunning-hiil, Bertcs, 8. 
Benjamin Harris, of A ton Tirrold, Berks, 305. 

Richard Weſt, of South Reſton, Lincotnſlure, te. 

Thomas Young, of Waltham-croſs, Flerttordthic, 54. 

Andrew Turner, of Flvctham, Hants, 30. 

John Winter, of Creat Gonerby, Lincolnchirc, 30. 

Peter Daley, of Woodbury, Levon, 45. 

Nathaniel Cory, of Bugbrook, Northampionſhire, 30. 

g Drill Fleugb, for inventing, Rev. Mr. II. es. ah 
ot Renlcy, Oxon, 30l. 

Ditto, tor inventing, Mr. James Willy, of South 
Petherton, Lo: metſetſhire, 20 |. 

Aluchine jor turning up gravel in <cails, for inv enting, 
Mr. Fdward Cooper, ct kentington, Xliddleſex, a boun— 
ty of 19 guineas. | 

1767. 

Drain Plough, for inventing, Mr. Cuthbert Clarke, 
of Belford, Northumberland, 50 guincas. 

_—_ Cheſnuts, for fetung 12000, Lord Viſcount 
Turner, gold medal. | 

Elms, ſmall leaved Fngliſb, fer planting 2000, Fail 
Winterton, a gold medal. 

Graſs Seeds, for gathering by hand, vr. 


Meadow-Feſcue, Nr. Tho. Stacey, of Nincham, Su. 
TV, 101]. ; 

D:tta, Mr. Wm. Galle, of Ring wood, Llampſhire, 2 
gulincas. 

Ferna] Grols ditto, 101. 

Ditto, Nr. William Goſſe, 2 guincas 


Creſed Dig '5-tail, Mr. William pick, 1 10 & 
Dili, 


Ditto, Mr. James White, of Leigk on Mendip, 
Somerſetſhire, 5 l. 
 Madder, 51. for every acre, to each of the follow- 
ing perſons, viz. 
1 2 Acre, Mr. John Lane, of Teynham, Kent. 
8 Acres, Willam Hutchins, of Barnes, Surry. | 
1 Acre, John Harriſon, of Preſton, Kent. 
1 Acre, John Dudlow, of St, Mary North-gate, 
Canterbury. 
1 Acre, Broome Witts, of Chippingrorton, Oxon. 
1 Acre, Thomas Parſons, of Taunton, Somerſetſhire. 
1 Acre, Rev. Daniel Hill, of Eaſt Malling, Kent. 
1 Acre, William Fairman, cf Tonge, Kent. 
15 Acres, Joſeph Flight, of Compton, Surry. 
1 Acre, James Johnſon, of Great Shelfley, Wor- 
ceſterſhire. 
1 Acre, Thomas Giles, of Brabourne, Kent. 
1 Acre, Charles Roſe, of St. John,. Devizes. 
1 Acre, Arthur Young, of Bradfield Combreſt, Suffolk. 
1 Acre, Joſ. Royle and Abraham Prebble, of St. Mary 
Northgate, Canterbury. 
1 Acre, William White, of Ide, near Exeter. 
Plough for druining lands, for inventing, Mr. Knowles, 
of the Ile of White, 50 guinenss 
Mackine for ſlicing turnecps, fer inventing, Mr. James 
Edgell, of Frome, Somerſeiſnire, 20 l. | 
Scotch Fir, for planting 46000, Mr. John Wright, of 
1 ſtreet, London,, a gold medal. 
urnep Cabbage, for cultivating, Robert Colville, eſq. 
of ox bug in the Iſie of Ely, Cambridgeſhire, 20 l. 
— ior cultivating „ Jobn Arbuthnot, eiq. of 
Mitcham, Surry, was preſents d with a gold medal. 
Burnet, for having ſown 37 acres, John Searancke, 
eſq. of Hatfield, Hertfordmire, was preſen: ed with a 
gold medal. 
- Trenching Plengh, an nd a Three Furraw Plough, for 
inventing, Mr. Packet, 4 * of 30 l. 


PREMIUMS dating to MANUFACTURES. 


2 * 


he 5 
Lulf Leather, * making of 5 ox-Fides d eſſed in 


on, which appeared equal to the foreign buff, Mr. 
Bullock, ic l. 
* Copper, 
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Copper, for tinning, in a perfect manner, Mr. Bootie, 
101. 


1767. 

Engliſh Carpets, for — beſt, in imitation of the 
Turky, Mr. Moore, 25 l. 

Ditto, Mr. Whitty, 25 l. 

Faper for Copper Plates, neareſt to the French, Mr. 
Taylor, 7 guineas. 

1758. 

Engliſh Carpets, for the beſt, in imitation of the 
Turky, Mr. Whitty, 25l. 

Ditto, Mr. Paſſavant, 25 l. 


IVork-bouſes, for publiſhing a book on, Mr. William 


Bailey, 50l. 
; So 
Worſicd Yarn, for ſpinning, John Sculfer, 15 l. 
Linnen Yarn, for ſpinning, Robert Price, 101. 


Drugget fit for the Liſbon market, for making, 


George Walker, 101. . 
Ditto, Meſſ. Williams and Penwaine, 201. 


Silk Pafer, for making the greateſt quantity, Mr. 


Clement Taylor, 20 l. 
Ditto, the next greateſt, Mr. Wm. Quelch, 10 l. 
2 for ſpinning in Luton work-houſe, Wm, Hay, 
101. | | 
Engliſh Carpets, for making the beft, in imitation of 
the Turky, Mr. Tho. Whutty, 30 l. 
Ditto, for the next beſt, William Jefler, 20 l. 
Engliſh Mill-flones, for producing the beſt, Mr. 
Wainwright, 15 l. | 
Ditto, for the next beſt, Henry Watſon, 10 |. 
Catgut, for twiſting to make firings for muſical in- 
ſtruments, Mrs. Laroach, a bounty of 6 guineas. 
Ditto, Mr. Rob. Williams, a bounty of 6 guineas. 
7h 1760. 5 
Iorfled Yarn, for ſpinning, Richard Neale, 12 l. 
Linnen Tarn, for ſpinning, Robert Price, 20 l. 
Morſted Yarn, for ſpinning, in Quakers Work-houſc, 
Clerkenwell, Leonard Snowden, 8 guineas. 
White Enamel, for making, Iſaac Nerbell, a bounty 
of. 10 guineas. 
Drugget for the Liſbon-market, for making the beft, 
Jehm Pike, 20 l. 


Siet 
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ment of, Thomas Perrer, 30 l. 
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Silk Paper, for making the greateſt quantity, James 
Simmons, 20 l. 
Ditto, for the next greateſt, Fr. Chapman, 10 l. 
Silk Eraſs, for manufacturing, John Thomas, a gra- 
tuity of two guineas. 


1761. 
Linnen Yarn, for ſpinning, in Plymouth Work-houſe 
Thomas Perren, 20 l. 
Fine Linnen Tarn, ſor ſpinning, Jarret Wilſon, a 
bounty of 5 guineas. 
Spinning Wheel, for the greateſt improvement of, Tho- 
mas Perren, 10 l. 
Ditto, for the next greateſt, John Webb, 20 |. 
3 for the Liſbon market, for ans. þ the beſt, 
Mr. Jam. Maynard, 20 l. 
1762. 
Point Lace, for information relating to, Mrs. Dorothy 
Holt, 10 guineas. 
Wor/led Yarn, for ſpinning, Robert Rice, 2 
Fine Linnen Turn, for ſpinning, Jarret Wilton, 5 
guineas. 
Lon g- ſbed $9nning Wheel, for the grcateſt improve- 
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Linnen Yarn, for ſpinning irom fine flax, John Vaux, 
30 l. 

Chip-Hats like the Itulian, for making the beſt, Sarah 
Meyer, 10 guineas. 

Ditto, for the next beſt, Ben;, Slim, 5 guinea: 

Reel or winding fil from the ciccons, for the in- 
vention of, Mr. Verrier, a bounty of 40 l. 

Druggets for the Liſbon market, for making the be? 
John Mar nard, 30 l. 

Quilting in the laom in imitation 77 the E 
ord Indian quilting, for the Leſt ſpecimen, Obadia! 
Rider, my 

Ditt:, ſor the next beft, Joſeph Barnes, 20 1. 

1763. 

Paper far cof per- plates, nesreſt in n quality to the Frerch, 
tor making, Thomas Cook, 25 . 

Print Lace, fer making Miſs La Croix, 10 guineae. 

Ditto, for making, Miſs Dallas, 12 guineas. 

Ditto, for making, Mis Mary Parker, a bounty Cf 
10 guincas. 
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Ditto, for making, Miſs Heſter Bootie, 8 guineas. 
Fine Linnen V. arn, for ſpinning, Hannah Demſtane, 


2 bounty of 5 guincas. 


Marbled Puper, for making the beſt, Meſſ. Portbury 
and Smith, 50 l. 


Chip Hats like the Italian, for making the beſt, Ma- 


Stephens, 3 guincas. | 


” Chin Fot, for inventing, Samuel Hayward, jun. a 
bounty of 30 guineas. 


Spinning Wheel for fix threads, for inventing, George 
 Puckley, a bounty of 20 grineas, 
1764. 

Chip Flats lite the Italian, for making the beſt, Benj. 
dlinn, 5 guincas. 

Chip Hats, like the Italian, for making the next beſt, 
Mary Dorrington, 3 guineas. ; 

Paper for Copper Plates, neareſt in quality to the 
French, Mr. Tho. Cooke, of Tottenham, 25 I. 
| Paint Lace, for makings ** Mary Parker, 15 gui- 
neas. 

Ditto, Mrs. Eſther Booty, 8 guinens. 

Ditto, Mrs. Mary Booty, 5 guineas. 

Quilting in the L1om in inutation of the Mar ſeilles and 
Indian quilting, for the beſt, Mr. Humph. Slim, of Fri- 
day-ſtreet, London, 50 l. 

Ditto, for the next beſt, Mr. Joſ. Shaw, of Bolton, 
Lancaſhire, 30 l. 

Ditto, for the third beſt, Mr. Mich. Badge, of Spital- 
fields, London, 20 l. 

Horizontal Spinning Wheel, for the improvement of, 

Ar. William Harriſon, of Eaſt-ſtreet, Red-Lion-ſquare, 
ol. 

, Fine Linnen Yarn, for ſpinning, Mrs. Hannah Dun- 
ſtone, of South-Petherton, Somerſet, 8 guineas. 

Ditt:, Mrs Eliz. Biſhop, of Des havens Somerſet- 
ſhire, 5 guineas. 

Emboſſed Paper, for the invention of the art of mak- 
ing, Mr. Benjamin Moore, Newgate-ſtrect, a bounty 
ol 59 guineas, 

Lace with kniitins-needles, for the invention of the 
art of making, Mrs. Mary Whiteſide, a bounty of 10 
TUuIneas, 

1765. 
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2 
1765. 

Quilting in the Loom, Silk, Cotton, or Linnen, for the 
greateſt improvement of, benjamin Slim, of Golden-lane, 
Old ſtreet, London, 50 l. | 

Quilting in the L:5m, Silk, Catton, or Linnen, for 
the next greateſt, Joleph Shaw, of Bolion, Lancaſhire, 
301. | 
_ Ditto, for the third greateſt, Jonathan Baker, of Booth- 
ftreet, Spital- fielcts, London, 20]. 2 

Quilting in the Lom, Nollen, for the greateſt im- 
provement of, Nicholas Pearfal, of Kidderminſter, 50 l. 
Ditto, tor the ncxt greateſt, John Parrock, of Booth- 
ſtreet, Spital-fields, London, 30 J. 

Ditto, for ti:e third greateſt, James Clifton, of Webb- 
iquare, Shorcditch, 20 l. 

Spinning Wheel, for the greateſt improvement of, Tho- 
mas Perren, maſter of St. Sepulchre's work-houte, 201. 

Chip-FHats like the Italian, tor making the greateit 


quantity of the beſt, Benj. Slim, of Golden-lane, Old- 


ſtreet, 3 guineas. | | 
Fine Linnen Tarn, for ſpinning, Eliz. Biſhop, of Crew- 
kerne, Somerſetſhire, 5 guincas. 
Stocking Frame, for the improvement of, Samuel Un- 
win, of Sutton, Nottinghamſhire, 801. 
Machine for winding and doubling Worſted, fc. tor 
the improvement of, Jer. Burrows, of Southwark, 10 J. 
_ William Caiger, at the academy, Guildford, 
101. | 
Thread Lace, for knitting the beſt, Elizabeth Boulton, 


of St. Martin's Le Grand, 10 guineas. 


Tanning with Oak Saw-duſl, for revealing the method 


of, Mr. John Eldridge, of Battle, Suſſex, a bounty cf 


100 l. 
Paint Lace, for making, Miſs Theodoſia Burgeois, of 
Derby, a bounty of 10 gnineas. 
Irons for drawing Gold, Silver, and Braſs Wires, for 
improving, Mr. Waller, a bounty of 10 guincas. 
1766. 
Spinning-WWheels, for the greateſt improvement of, 
William Garrat, 30 l. nds 
Ditto, for the next greateſt, Webb, 15 l. 
Cl-anfing brown Oſnaburgs, like the foreign, for ſhew- 
ing the method of, Samuel Unwin, of Sutton, Notting- 
hamſhire, 25 l. 


C 3 ; Stickin Ei 
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Stocking Frame, for the greateſt improvement of, — 


Whymar, of Afcn upon rent, near Derby, 100 
Machine jor winding and doubling Thread, 8 
and Cotton, for improvement ot, William Garrat, 12 
Thread Lace, tor knitting beſt, Mrs. Eliz. Boulton, 
of Dean's Court, St. Martin's Le Grand, 12 guineas. 


Ditto, the next beſt, Miſs Elizabeth Gordon, of Folk- 


ſtone, Kent, 4 guincas. 
Dito, the third beſt, Mrs. Mary Whitcſide, of Law 
__ 4 guineas. . 
1767. 
Fine Linnen V. urn, for ſpinning, Ei. Z. Biſhop, of Brid- 
port, Dorſet, 12 guiicas. 


Crayons, for a new method of preparing, Mr. Robert 


Stanley, a bounty of 20 guineas. 
PREMIUMS relating to MECHANICS. 


1757. | 
3 for the greateſc improvement of, Peter 


Lyon, 25 1. 
Dittes, for the next greateſt, Mr. ]. Gorden, 25l. 
1758. 


Hand- Mill, for the greateſt improvement of, Mr. 


Parſons, 50 1. 
I 760. 
Curious Licks, for the invention of two kinds of, Ed- 
ward Gaſcoigne, a bounty of 10 guineas. 
3 for the beſt mode! of, Joſ. Aldridge, 
30 


Tide-Mill, for the greateſt improvement of, Richard 


Lewis, 20 l. 

Ditto, for the next greateſt, Joſ. Nicholls, 201. 

Windmil!, for the greateſt improvement of, Joſ. Ni- 
cholls, 3 

1761. 

Machine fer bering Auger Holes, Mr. Wm. Bailey, a 
bounty of 501. 

Crane, for the improvement of „John Galabine, a bounty 
of 20 guineas. 


Tide-Mill, for the improvement of, Rev. Mr. Hum- 


phry, of Gainſborough, 60 1. 
Ditto, Mr. R. Lord, a bounty of 10 guineas. 


Tring — ter the improvement of, Mr. Lewis, 50 l. 
T breſbins - 


| 
0 
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Threſhing-Machine, for inventing, Mr. C. Lloyd, 15 
Hend-Mill, tor the improvement of, a bounty to ditto, 
ol. 
. Machine to weave Brocades, for i improvement of, Nich. 
Sebaitian Favier, a bounty of 3 guineas. 
Saty-1Mill, for erecting and working the ſirſt year, 
James Stansfield, 100 l. 
1762. | 
Cyder-Mill and Prefs, for the improvement of, Mr. 
Charles Lloyd, 20 guineas. 
Wind-M:Il, for the improvement of, Nr. James Ver- 
rier, a bounty of 501. 
Crane, for the improvement of, James Ferguſon, a 
bounty of 501. ; 
Tide-Mill, for the umprovement of, Joſ. Coulthard , 
20 guineas. 
 Fiſh-Carriage wink four Wheels, ſor inventing, Steph. 
Boult, 20 l. 

Ditto, with two Wheels, for inventing, Stephen Poult, 


14 l. 


Ditto, for the next beſt, Mr. Joachim Smith, 7 l. 

Machine for planeing caſt Iron, for invention of, George 
Weldon, a bounty of 30 guineas. 

1 763. 

Curious Locks, for i inventing of, John Moore, a bounty 
of 20 guineas. 

Saw-Mill, for keeping at work 2d and 3d year, James 
Stansfield, 75 l. 

Model of a Sau- Mill, purchas'd of ditto, 100 l. 

Ship-Blocks, for the firſt in merit, Nehem. Niſbett, 
60 1 
Ditto, for the ſecond, William Oxenham, 20 l. 

Ditto, for the third, Mr. William 9 10 l. 

| 176 

Saw-M:1I, for keeping at pi the 4th year, James 
Stansfield, 25 l. 

Methad to N Four-wheeled Carriages overturning, 
for inventing, Thomas Cotton, of Chigwell, Eſſex, a 
bounty of 20 guineas, 

Four-wheeled Carriages, for an improvement of, Meſſ. 
Crane field, a bounty of 30 guineas. 

1766. 

Copper-Plate Printing-Preſs, for an improvement of, 
Mr. Buffam, a bounty of 10 guincas. 

C 4 Crancs, 
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Cranes, for the improvement of, Mr. Samſon, a bounty 
of 10 guineas. 


A Machine * grinding and poliſhing Glaſe, Jeremiah 
Burrows, 701. 


Land Quadrant, for the improvement of, Mr. Hoſkin:, 

a bounty of 10 guineas. 

Sau- Mill, addition of a croſs-cutting ſaw to the mo- 
del of, Mr. Stansfield, 10 guineas. 

Machine for raiſing Water by Wind, for inventing, 
Mr. B. Merriman, a bounty of a ſilver medal. 

Hanging Gates and Doors, for improvement in, Mr. 

John Orme, a bounty of 16 guineas. 
1767. 

Inſtruments to gauge Ve 15 {s, for the improvement of, 
Mr. Ffford, a bounty of 20 guineas. 

Pump for cxiracling Huter out of Ships, for the great- 
eſt improvement of, Mr. Charles D. Bowden, Black- 
friars-bridge, Surry, 100 l. 

Perambulator, ar Inflrument far eaſily meaſuring Ground, 
for the invention of, Mr. Edgeworth, Harehatch, Berk- 
ſhire, a bounty of a filver medal. 

Compaſs and Protractor, for the improvement of, Aa- 
ron Miller, a bounty of 10 guineas. 

Macbine for flicing Turnepe, for the * of, 
Mr. W. Bailey, a bounty of 10 guineas. 

Wheel Crane, for an improvement of, by an addition 
for preventing fatal accidents to the men, Mr. Chriſt. 
Pinchbeck, a bounty of a gold medal. 

Invention of a Method far preſerving the Lives of "Es 
ors and Cargoes of Ships when caſt aways Mr. John 
Wynn, a bounty of a ſilver medal. 


PREMIUMS relating to CHEMISTRY, &c. 


1755. 
Cebalt, for producing from a Britiſh mine, Mr. Beau- 


champ, of Truro, 30 l. 
1758. 


Verdigriſe, for making 100 Ib. wt. Mr. Jacob Hagen, 
jun. 201. 
1759. 


Staining Marble, for improvements in, Mr. Herbert 
Chambers, 101. 


Cradles, 
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Crucibles, for making in England, Jean Sifferth, 3o l. 
Earthen Retorts, for making, Henry Richards, 201. 
For ſending abroad, and keeping Account of Experi- 
ments on Planks prepared with c compoſition for ſecuring 
Ships Bottoms from Worms, _ Lockman, a gold medal. 
| 1761. 
Crucibles, for making, William White, 30 l. 
Train Oil, for revealing proceſſes for edulcorating, 
Robert Doſſie, eſq. 1001. 
Dying Cotton Yarn a Turky red, for inventing of, John 
Wilfon, 50 J. | | 
St I 762. 
Crucibles, for making in England, Jacob Lieberich, a 
3 bounty of 20 guineas. . . 
B Papin's Digeſter, for improving, David Creagh, 3 
bounty of 30 guineas. 
: 1763. 
Verdigriſe, for making the greateſt quantity of, John 
Bindley, eſq. 50 l. | 
Compoſition to prevent Steel from ruſting whilſi manu- 
Wy facturing, for inventing ef, John Monk, 201. 
Varniſh like Martin's, for making, Mr. Stephen Bed- 
ford, 151. part of the premium. 
| 1764. 
Zaffre and Smalt, for making, Nicholas Criſp, Bow- 
church-yard, London, 50 l. | 
Subſtitute for Borax, for inventing of, Edward Carter, 


| a bounty of 10 l. 
Vierdigriſe, for making the greateſt quantity, and the 
| beſt, John Bindley, eſq. 100 l. 


Salt-Petre, for making in America, Jeremiah Brown, 

Virginia, a bounty of 50 l. | 
Dying Cotton Yarn Turky red, for invention of, Simon 

| Spurrett, of Iſleworth, Middleſex, 1001. 
I 766. | 
0 Cotton and Linnen Tarn, green, for dying the beſt, 
Humph. Jackſon. 20 l. | 
| 1 „ for making in England, Jacob Lieberich, 
501. 


1767. 
Linn:n Tarn, yellow, for dying the beſt, T. Griſſel, 
40 J. 5 
Ditto, green, for dying the beſt, Thomas Griſſel, 20 l. 
| Leather, 
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Leather, red and yellow, for revealing the manner of 
dying, as practiſed in Turky, Mr. Phillippo, an Aſiatic, 
100 |. 

For introducing the Eaſtern red and yellow Dyes of 
Leather into Great Britain, Mr. Phillippo, a gold medal 
preſented. 


PREMIUM s relating to TRADE and COLONIES. 


1755. 
Mrlberry Trees, for raiſing in Georgia, 181. remitted 


by B. Martin, eſq. 


Ditto, for raiſing in Carolina, 18 l. — * Mr. 


John Watſon. 


1759. 
Silk ce for producing in Georgia, 871. 158. 11d. 


1a candidates. 
1760. 
Silk, for producing i in Georgia, 1 1 28. 9 d. 2. to 
various candidates. 
1761. 


Silk Cacoons of the 5% kind, for producing in Georgia, 


100 J. 13 s. 9d. 3. to various candidates. 
Ditto, for an inforiar kind, 65 J. 14 8. 8d. 


Myrile Wax, for importing the greateſt quantity, Mr. 
Perreneau, 30 l. 


1762. Th 
Myrtle Wax, for importing the vreateſt quantity, Mr. 
Anth. Bacon, 201. 
1763. 


Silk Cocoons of the beſt kind, for producing i in Georgia, 
153]. 15 s. 4 d. to various candidates. 
Ditto, fer an inferior kind, 1931. ) s. 10d. 
For Care and Induftry to promote in Virginia the pur- 
ves of this Saciety in the Britiſh colonies, Charles Car- 
rer, a gold medal. 
Mallrable Iron from the Americas Black ſand, for pro- 
8. 2 Rev. Mr. Jared Eliott, a gold medal. 
Pearl Aſb, for eſtabliſhing the manufacture of, in the 
colonies, Charles Dick, a gold medal. 
1764. 
3:1} Cccoons, for producing in Georgia, oF. 1s. 4 d. 
10 various candidates. 
175 
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1765. -F 
Sturgeon, for importing from America the * 
quantity, Edm. Bocham, eſq. 50 l. 
Ditto, for the next greateſt, Meſſ. Bourryau, 25 l. 
Silk, in ConneQicut, premiums paid by Jared Inge- 


ſhall, 8s. 9 d. 


Pot-Aſb made in America, for i importing, 41. for each 
ton, to the following perſons, viz. 


Meſſ. Hughes and Whitlock, 100 l. 
Meſſ. Barnard and Harriſon, 80 l. 
Meſſ. Lane and Booth, 2161. 
Meſſ. Lane and Booth, 891. 45. 
| Mr. John Crowley, 41. 
1766. 0 
Sill Cocoens, for producing in Georgia, 155]. 138. 11d. 


to various candidates. 


Sturgeon, for importing from America the greateſt 
quantity, Mr. Humph. Jackſon, gol. 

Pat-Aſb made in America, for importing, 4 J. for each 
ton to the following perſons, viz. 

Meſſ. Champion and Haley, 10 l. 8 s. 6d. 

Meſf. Menzics and Co. 71. 15s. | 

Neff. Lane and Booth, 1331. 15 8. 6d. 

Capt. Jacobſon, 21. 11 s. 6d. 

Mr. Abraham Dupuis, 20 l. 14s. 

Meſſ. Hughes and Whitlock, 2241. 5 8. 

Fer his 952 Obſervations in China, and nnn 
application of them in Geargia, | Mr. Sam Bowen, of 
Georgia, a gold medal. 

Pearl-Aſh made in America, for importing, Sir Wm. 
Baker, 61 2s. 

Silk Cocoons, for producing 1 in Georgia, 254]. 125. 6d. 


to various candidates. 


Pot-Afb, for effectually aiding to eſtabliſh the manu- 


facture of, in North America, Robert Doſſie, eſq. a gold 


medal preſented. 


Pot-Afb, for his method of aſſaying, William Lewis, 
II. B. F. R. S. a gold medal preſented. 


AR 


PFCEVEFD, by Subſcription, &c. 


PAIL. 
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ARTICLE H 
An Account of all the Diſourſements for Premiums, 
Bounties, Ozconomical Expences, Sc. of the So- 


ciety tor the Encouragement of Arts, Manufac- 


tures, and Commerce, from its firſt Inflitution 
to the End of the Year 1766, with the total of 
the Receipts by Subſcription, Legacies, &c. 


0 ONS 
_ 33-313 14 © 


Land Carriage Fiſh Plan, — — 3507 
Total —— — — 30768 15 


Balance remaining, — 2544 18 


ARTICLE III. 

A brief Hiſtary of the Tranſactions of The Society 

for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, 

and Commerce, with Relation to the ſeveral Ob- 

jects of Invention and Improvement, which they 

| have adopted; and the reſpective Succeſs of their 
Proceedings. 

SECTION I. 


© a a 
3 _—_— 4” 


INTRODUCTION. 
HE. plan of the Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, ManufaQures, and Commerce, was origi- 
rally ſarmed in the year 1753: and the firſt mccting — 
| Feld 


Polite Arts, — — — — — 6964 o 7 
Agriculture,. — — — — 2202 10 10 
_ | ManutaQures, — — — — 1885 5 not 
Mechancs, — — — — — 2358 3 9 
| Chemiſtry, _ .  . _ o- 0 7 > 
Colonie, — — — — — 2273 18 42 
Exhibitions, — — — — 371 15 © 
3 ME _— ͤ — — — 37 3.6 
| Salaries and Allowances, — — 3847 9 71 
| Advertiſements, — — — — 854 19 6 
Printing ard Stationary, — — 1098 12 11 
Houſe Expences, — — — — 592 2113 
Furniture, — — — — — 761 14 54 
Repairs, — — — — — — 897 
| Contingent Expencess, — — — 735 53 


* 


* 


—— 2 „ 27> 
nn. 
* ; e 
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held at London, in March 1754. The Society conſiſted 
then only of a ſmall number of ncblemen and gentlemer, 
who met privately to concert regulations and meaſures for 
the future conduct of their deſign. But the aſſiduous 
zeal with which they applied themſelves to eſtabliſh and 
extend it ; and the evident national advantages, that might 
accrue from ſuch an inſtitution ; produced, ſoon after thæ 
plan was made public, a rapid increaſe of members; ani 
rendered the Society, in a few years, a vy conſiderable 
body. 

It muſt be :lowed, indeed, that as to the priovity of 
time when this Sccicty was founded, it is not the firſt of 
thoſe which may be conſidered as of the fame kind: nor 
has it, conſequently, the cla:m of originality. But, for 
the extenſiveneſs and importance of its views, the numbar 
and reſpectable character of its members, and the ſucccis 
of its undertaklings, it has by much the pre- eminence o- 
ver all others of a fimilar nature, which kave been hitherto 


any where inſtituted; and poſſibly will maintain cha: pre- 


eminence, over any, that ſhall be, hereatter, eit:blificd in 
the preſent age. 


The diflipation, and great variety of other conterrs, 


which engage, or rather diſtract, the attention of the 


multitude in Londor, prevent, nevertneleſs there, an 2de- 
quate regard to the tranſa tion of this Society, er their 
momentous conſequences: and the diſparaging mitrepre - 
ſentations of its proceedings, which caprice has prompted 
ſome perions to make, do not wholly fail of exciting, pre- 
judices. But the great encomiums siven to it by PA gn 
ers; and their high conſideration of it, ſnevn by conſtant 
applications, ſome of them from ſovereign princes, and 
men of the higheſt reputation as to literature and ſcience, 
for information and the liberty of cot reſpondence: de- 


monſtrate that the effects of ine Society's endeavours, 


where they meet with leſs diſturbed and perverted obſer- 


vation, have raiſed the higheſt eſteem both of their plan 
and conduct. This is moreover ftrongly confirmed by 
the frequently repeated acknowledgments and thanks of 
the Britiſh colonies in America, expreft by their principal 
inhabitants, governors, ard even houſes of aſſembly: 
who have given the fulleſt teſtimony of their ſenſe of the 
benefits they have already ſhared, and hope yet to receive, 

from the Society's attempts to promote cheir intereft, 

Perhaps, after all the eulogiums, or applauſe, that have 


been 
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been beſtowed on the Society, the utmoſt which has been 
aſcribed to the effects of their labours, either by thoſe 
who view them in a nearer or more remote ſituation, falls 
ſhort of the real advantages they have produced, as well 
to our own country, as to the world in general. 

The only ſeeming defect and remiſſneſs in the del 
of this Society has lain, in neglecting to uſe ſome effec- 
tual means to render more univerſal a proper notion of 
the merit of their proceedings, by ſpreading a more diſ- 


tinct knowledge of thoſe proceedings themſelves; and to 
communicate more generally thoſe acquiſitions of inven- 


tion and intelligence, which have been gained by the moſt 


induſtrious application, and liberal expence. It is hoped, 


however, the ground of this ſpecious charge is now 
removed; and that an opportunity is obtained, of diſ- 
playing for the future, in its full luſtre, the good which 


the public receives from the labours of this beneficent 
body; the ſupport of which ought to be earneſtly pro- 
moted by every friend of the Britiſh community, or of 


mankind. 

In this intention of leading the public to do juſtice to 
the pretenſions of the Society, it were to be wiſhed, that 
a complete detail, or hiſtory of its tranſactions had been 
publiſhed. But that has been found, in ſome meaſure, 
impracticable, in the way formerly propoſed by the So- 
ciety itſelf ; and is now ſcarcely to be expected from any 
other quarter. A fubſtitute for this work, comprehend- 
ing the principal and eſſential part, is not, however, an 
impracticable undertaking; and may anſwer the end of 
it, both with reſpect to the public, and the ceconomical 
intereſts of the Society. It is alſo neceſſary, for the 


elucidation of many articles which may demand a place 


in the contents of the following Memoirs, that what has 
been hitherto done by the Socicty with regard to them, 


ſhould be previouſly underſtood. There can be no doubt 


but that a knowledge of the paſt facts, which have re- 
lation to the objects of the Society's encouragement now 


depending, as well as of the final views and reafons of 


proceeding, muſt be of utility in this light. And it may 


be productive of very beneficial conſequences, that the 


principal of thoſe others, where the Scciety has completed 


its deſign, and of courſe diſmiſt any further conſideration 
of them, ſhould be, in the fame manner, enumerated 


and explained. Indeed, there is ſuch a connection, mn 
many 
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many caſes, betwixt the preſent and former ſubjects of 


the Society's conſideration, that the one cannot be pro- 


perly diſcuiled without a retroſpection to the other. 

I have therefore, as a previous introduction to theſe 
Memoirs, endeavoured to make a fair ſketch of the for- 
mer proceedings of the Society, and their conſequences, 
as far as regards the capital articles of encouragement 
they have taken in hand. But I ſhall neither enter into 
an economical hiſtory of the Society —_ nor even a 
chronological account of the tranſactions; as they com- 
prize matters that would, neceſſarily be mark too volu- 
minous for, as well as foreign to, the preſent purpoſe. 

In the early period of the Society, the ſmallneſs of the 
fund confined its regard to a few objects; though even a- 
mong thoſe ſome were very conſiderable as to their conſe- 


quences. But the quick acquiſition of members, and 


augmentation of ſubſcription, ſoon enabled it to extend its 
views, and adopt a very comprehenſive plan; in which 
not only the number, but the importance of the ſubje ds 
of encouragement, became very great. 


To ſpeak with more diſtinctneſs and brevity of the parti- 


culars of theſe views, and the ſucceſs attending the purfuit of 
them, it may be proper to divide the objects of theminto Five 
CLassts. Theſe claſſes are not preciſely the fame with 
thoſe formed by the Society in their premium book; which 
were founded very properly cn the diviſion of the buſireſs 
with relation to ſix ſeparate committees : but they art 
better ſuited to a ſpeculative and general conſideration of 
the Society's proceedings. The objects of encourage- 
ment choſen by the Society, may, therefore be ranged 
under the diſtinction of Polrte Arts, Agriculture, Merl a- 
nical Arts, Chemical Arts, and Crade. 


SECT. I 
Of Improvements in the Polite Arts. 


BY PoLItE Agrs, according to the ſenſein whichthe c 
preſſion is uſed by the Society, are meant, thoſe which depend 


on deſign and taſte; and are called by others the Fixz As.T<. 
As the contents of thefe Memoirs will have but little corcern 
with this claſs, I ſhall wave entering into the conſideration 0. 
any particulars of the Society's tranſactions relating to it, 
further than to obſerve, that they have had a mult arncz - 
ing ſucceſs in their endeavours to promote the polite art: 
ot every kind. "Thor premiums bad firſt à very of fuſe 
| | | Ind 
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and powerful influence on the youth whoſe genius were 
turned to ſtudies of this nature: and the incitement of 
emulation, ariſing thence, produced the moſt aſſiduous 
and ſpirited exertion of their talents. The introduction of 
the cuſtom of public exhibitions of all works of taſte, 
which was owing entirely to the example fet by the So- 
ciety, completed what the premiums had begun: extend- 
ing its effects to the oldeſt and moſt able artiſts, as well 
as the young, it has advanced, in a few years, almoſt e- 
very branch of theſe arts, to ſuch an approach toward 
perfection as was ſcarcely to be expected. At preſent, 
the operation of the premiums, for objects reſpecting the 
Polite Arts, is more confined than before this revolution 
in them; but they yet furniſh great incitements to younger 
and leſs eminent artiſts ; and afford them the means of diſ- 


playing dawning genius, or an eſſay towards perfection, 
in ſuch a manner as may introduce them more early and 


effectually to public notice, or private patronage; and, in 
this light, the Soctety's premiums may ſtill be deemed a 
conſiderable means of encouragement to the Polite Arts 
in Great Britain. 

There is one branch of the Polite Arts the Society have 


taken under their encouragement; which, thought de- 


pends on deſign, is of a mixt nature, as being of the 


greateſt conſequence to commerce. This is, the drawing 


patterns and deſigns for ornaments : for ſeveral branches 
of which the Soctety have offered premiums. 

The great advantage the French have over us in this 
particular, both with reſpect to patterns for ſilk, paintings 
and ornaments for coaches, and deſigns for every kind of 
furniture which makes the upholſterers buſineſs, renders 
it a matter of very great moment to us, and highly wor- 


thy the attention of a body, whoſe views are the promot- 


ing the commerce ct this country. 


The Society, therefore, early offered premiums in a 
general way to the youth of both ſexes, to encourage their 


application to the ſtudy of deſigns for weaving and orna- 
ments: and, in 1766, they alt» offered a premium of 


fifty guineas for the beſt patterns for weavers, by per- 


ſons of any age or ſex. This has been ſince continued 
to the preſent: and many claims have been made for 
it. But hitherto only divided parts of the premium have 
been given : there having been nothing produced adequate 
to the views of the Society. Though ſome genius, 00 

effort 
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effort towards improvement, have been diſplayed by ſome 
of the candidates. The Society have, allo, this year of- 
fered a premium of fiſty pounds for the beſt ſett of draw- 
ings of ornaments for the uſe of upholſterers: which, if it 


have a due effect, will be of very great confequence to one 


of the moſt improving of cur manufactures. | 
There was another article in the claſs of Polite Arts, 
for which the Society thought fit to offer ſome encourage- 
ment; that was, however, of a mixt nature as to the 
performance: having ſome dependance both on the Me- 
chanical and Chemical Arts. It was, the taking caſts or 
impreſſions of intaglios or cameos in paſte or glaſs of varigus 
colours. The antients themſelves practiſed this art in great 
perfection; and have left us many fine ſpecimens of it. 


| It had been revived in Italy ; but was in general neg- 


lected here: though it is a means by which, the exquiſite 


performances of the antients may be exdadiced to more 


general obſervation and ſtudy, as well for the improvement 
of the invention and taſte of artiſts, as for the gratification 
of others, who are admirers of excellence in works of de- 
ſign. Impreſſions of engravings of this kind, when per- 
ye & executed, ſo much partake of the merit of the ori- 
ginals, that they may be conſidered, in fact, as multiply- 
ing them; and, conſequently, being the means of diſperſing 
them into a greater number of hands: and alſo, as of pre- 
venting many of thoſe monuments of the antique taſte, 
from being loſt to the modern world : which may eaſily 


there is on 

remaining, 
The Socicty, therefore, in 1760, offered a premium 

of fifteen guireas for che producing the greateſt number of 


happen, * a variety of accidents in thoſe caſes, where 
y 


a ſingle original, or a very few of each kind 


ſuch paſtes, not leſs than thirty. "his premium was con- 


tinued to 1762; anc i1en raifed to twenty guineas for the 
greatclt number, and ten tor Lic: next greateſt ; in which 
manner it was ten wed the u ſuccecding years. The 
whole firſt prencnm wa. only twice obtained: and that by 
the ſame candidate; whe, in 1762 and 176 3. produced 
very ample collections of a in glaſs, or vitreous 
compoſitions, of various colours, of antique figures, buſts, 
&c. as well carneoe 25 intagiios; ſome of them very fine 
in the original, +:C vel taken off ia the impreſſion. In 
the year 1764, 1% Tuineas, and fire guineas, part of the 
grſt and fecond 'r: ums, were likewiſe 2 adjudged to to 
other candidates en. of impreſſions inferior to the former. 

VOI. I. . D J he 
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The Society having thus. by an offer of their premiums 
lor five years, done all that could be towards the inciting 


an attention to this matter, then diſcontinued them. But 
ſince that time, fome other ſpecimens were produced to 


the Society by an ingenious modelier : who has puſhed this 


art to a much greater degree of perfection. He not only 
takes off the impreſſions of cameos and intaglios in a very 


perfect manner; but he models portraits of living perſons 


in ſmall, even to the fize of ſeals; and takes exact impreſ- 
fions from theſe models. He has attained, alſo, to the 


art of uſing an opake dark glaſs for the ground, and a 


white one for the relief, in making theſe impreſſions; by 
which means, they are made to imitate, very cloſely, the 


antique cameos cut on laminated onyxes. It is hoped, this 


ingenious art will extend itſelf; as it not only affords the 
means of making durable repreſentations of living perſon- 
ages, of u hom it may be wiſhed to have the likeneſs pre · 


28 but may, allo, furniſh an elegant article of com- 


merce, by producing, in the moſt cheap manner, either 


originals of perſons of diſtinguiſned characters; or copies 
of antient fine intaglios or cameos, that will greatly ſhare 


the beauty of the originals, 


S ECT. IL. 
_ Of the Improvements in Agriculture. 


IHE improvement of AcrIcur TURE is ever a matter 


of the greateſt conſequence, 45 well to each particular 
country, as to mankind in general, It is peculiarly im- 
portant to us, as a commercial nation: the ſupport of our 
trade depending on our manufzCtures ; thoſe manufaQtures 
on the rate of labour; and the rate of labour, in a great 
degree, on the price of the neceſſaries of life. The Soci- 
ety, therefore, very early embraced it as one of the moſt 
conſiderable odjects of their eneouragement. 
But, beſides theſe general motives, which always ſub- 
fiſt, for promoting Agriculture, others vet ſtronger have 
| fince occurred, from the political and natural accidents, 
that have rendered proviſions of every kind din reſsfully 
ſcarce ani dear with us. "Theſe circumſtances have greatly 
added to the merits of the Society's endeavours for the pub- 
lic intereſt, in this point. It will grea: ly tend to counter- 
act the growing cauſes of the dearneſs of proviſions, that a 
ton. jneſs for farming and huſoandry has ſpread ircelf among 
perions of property and liberal education : as it is they 
alone, who can give into the ſpeculation of W 


I 
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and afford to make the requiſite trials and experiments. 


The Society's proceedings are a principal cauſe of the dit- 
fuſion of this taſte: and, at the ſame time, they have ex- 
Cited the defire, they have pointed out, by the application 
of their premiums, the means of advancing the art of 
Agriculture in many branches: and of accommodating 
the practice to the public utility. The future advantages 
of this will be continually increafing ; and cannot fail, as 
we may conclude from the quick progreis we now fee, to 


have the moſt beneficial coniequences io our country; 


which, under the preſent circumſtances, has a peculiar 
need of every aſſiſtance of this kind. 

In the claſs of Agriculture, one of the firſt objects, on 
which the Society fixt its views, was the encourayerment of 
planting foreſi-trees for timber : and, as the good propoſ<d 
thence could only be gradually effected, they have, with 

great propriety, continued the premiums offered on this 
| ſcore to the preſent. . 
The reaſons, which diſpoſed the Society to inſtitute the 
premiums for planting foreſt-trees, are very ſtrong; and 
may be evidently deduced from the conſideration of ſome 
clear facts. We are continually cutting down our woods 
and foreſts ; ſometimes at a due maturity ; but more fre- 


quently much before: Indeed, as to thoſe of a longer 


ſtanding, if we were to ſpare them, the trees would ſoon 
decay; of which inſtances, to be much regretied, are to 
be ſeen in ſeveral of the royal foreſts. But the miſchief is, 
that while we are conſtantly deſtroying the old timber 
Plantations, we are not makirg any proportionable ſubſti- 
tution of new, to provide for a due ſuceeſſon: whence 
this certain conſequence muſt reſult from our preſent neg- 
le& in planting, that there will, in time, be a great ſcar- 
city, or rather a total want of timber, ut the harder kinds, 
of our own production, though indiſpenſibl, neceſſary tor 
ſhip-building, and mary other pur poſes of che utmoll. con- 
ſequence. A correſpondent ſcarcit; of woo! fuel, char- 
coal, poles, ſtakes, and other ſuch uſes, rec ifte for ma- 
nufactures and agriculture, and now afcrved by the 
branches and underwood, will lixewiſe of cour'e enſue; 
and muſt thence occaſion manitold inconventencies to the 
public. The c2uſe of this remiſſneſs in renewing, or 
making plantations of foreſt-trees, takes its riſz principally 
from one circumſtance: which is, that the return of pro- 
fit, according to the common management in making ſuch 

| 2 plantations, 
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plantations, being ſo far diſtant, in conſequence of the 
flow growth of timber, the original diſburſement appears 
almoſt as ſo much property loſt. Such undertakings are, 
therefore, ſuitable only to perſons of great fortune, who 
can bear to ſink ſo great a ſum as is neceſſary for the carry- 
ing them into execution without inconvenience to their af- 
fairs ; and to be content with the remote advantages that 
are to be reapt by their poſterity. | | 
In order, therefore, to incite, among ſuch perſons, 2 
ſpirit to engage more warmly in the enterprize of planting, 
the Society offered their medals of gold and filver, as pre- 
miums for various kinds of timber - trees, under ſome pro- 
per conditions as to the number of trees and manner of 
planting. The reaſon, why the premiums were made of 
an honorary kind only in this caſe, is palpable, when we 
conſider, it is only perſons of fortune, on whom they were 
intended to operate. They have accordingly had a conſi- 
derable effect: ſince noblemen, even of the higheſt rank, 
have been ambitious to gain them; and have made their 
claims for conſiderable plantations ; as appears in the liſt 
of premiums prefixed to this hiſtory, 
It is preſumed, nevertheleſs, that the objection which 
ariſes, on account of the expetice, to the planting trees, 
by thoſe who cannot afford to let the money diſburſed lye 
dead for a long term of years, will be, in a great meaſure, 
removed 1 means pointed out in the obſervations, 
which will be given in theſe Memoirs, on the Society's 
premiums for planting particular kinds of trees; and by 
ſome otner communications, that will be inſerted with re- 
ſpect to the moſt advantageous methods of planting vari- 
ous kinds of timber-trees, As means will be there ex- 
plained of conduQting ſuch plantations in a manner, by 
which, the capital employed will be ſoon regained; and 
a future profit acquired on the whole long before the tim- 
ber-trees attain to their maturity ; there is reaſon to hope, 
that this information will co-operate with the Society's 
premiums; and produce at length the whole of their de- 
ſirable effect. 5 
Another object alſo of the ſame nature was, ſome years 
ago, brought under the Society's conſideration: but, from 
the multiplicity of other engagements of their time and at- 
tention, which then happened, the proceedings on it were 
deferred; and, from incidental reaſons, have not been re- 
tumed till the preſent year. This object is the encourage- 
| ment 
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ment of planting quick growing tr-es ; ſuch as the beſt kinds 
of willows, poplars, &c. that come to maturity in about 
thirty or forty years, A number of ſuch plartations might 
ſapply the wood wanted for many purpoſes ; and, by keep- 
ing down, and lowering, the price of ſuch as is wanted 
for theſe purpoſes, would take away the temptation, there 
now is, for deſtroying plantations of young oak trees, on 
account of the immediate great return they afford, inſtead 
of keeping them till they gain the full maturity of timber 
trees. | | 

The cultivation of ſuch quick growing trees may be per- 
formed in a manner that will yield a conſiderable profit in 
2 few years; and a very great additional and final one at 
the expiration of thirty or forty. The probability of in- 
citing much greater numbers to undertake ſuch plantations, 
than thoſe of oak, or other timber trees of ſlower growth; 
as well as the apparent utility of increaſing the ſtock of 
wood of any kind ; have induced the Society to lend their 
attention to this matter, in which they may be of very 

eſſential ſervice to the public. 80 

Another of the firſt articles, that had ſome relation to 
agriculture, which the Society undertook to encourage, 
was the Cultivatian of Mapper in England. This may 
Ee conſidered as belonging to agriculture, from the kind 
and means of the produce : but it is of a double nature as 
to the intention. Since the advantages in a commercial) 
light, which may be derived to the Britiſh community 
from the ſucceſs of the attempt, are much more conſider- 
able than thoſe which may be ſuppoſed to accrue to the 
planter in the light of a farmer. : | | 
The root of madder is a capital drug uſed in dying wool, 
innen and cotton; and indiſpenſibly requiſite in printing 
linnen and cotton: being the only red dye in general uſe 
for that purpote. It was, at the time when the Society 
firſt engaged in the encouragement of it, wholly imported 
from Holland: though it had formerly been a ſtaple arti- 
cle of produce in our own — We pay annually for 
this root to the Dutch an exceeding great ſum ; not leſs, 
according to calculation, than near three hundred thou- 
ſand pounds: and, what is thil worſe, taking the advan- 
tage of the neceſſity we are under to purchaſe it of them, 
they have not only advanced the price to an exorbitant 
rate ; but adulterate and ſophiſticate the madder in fo bad 
2 manner, as lays our manufactures, in which it is 
uled, under the greateſt. difficulties, Theſe manu- 
D 3 faQuces, 
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factures, moreover, in which it is abſolutely neceNary, are 
of the utmoſt importance to us e the printing 
linnen and cot on; which furniſhes employment to ſome 
thouſands of our women and youth; who would, other- 
wiſc, de waſte hands; and many of them burthenlome to 
the puulic. Nothirg, therefore, could be more worthy 
the regard of the Society, than the introduction of the 


culture of madder here; which may tend to the national 


good ſo many different ways. 

There was, however, at firſt, an almoſt inſurmount- 
able impedunent io the culture of madder in England It 
conſiſted in this circumſtance, that madder being a crop 
raiſed on land, it was ſubject to pay tithe in kin: which 
was, in fact, io Bcavy a tax on the produce, as, together 
with the great ex pence and riſk, trom the want of a more 
perfect knowledge of the manner of cultivation, alinoſt 
intirely diſcouraged all attempts in a larger way. This 
obſlacle was, nevertheleſs, removed through the endea- 
vours of the Society; by the obtaining; an act of parlia- 
ment, to change the demand of tithe in kind, to a modus, 
or cumpe:.;tion, of five ſhillings per acre, for a term of 
years, Thie Society thus, by their interpoſition in this 


matter, procired the firſt opening to tha ſucceſs, which 
is now likely t attend the attempts, to reſtore the pro- 
duction of this important article to our country. 


The Society, in the mean time, exerted themſelves to 
incite ine attention and ſpirit to undertake the culture of 
madder by premiums. The firſt they offered was for the 
producing twenty pounds weipht ; the moſt perfect, and 
beſt cured. This was obtained in the year 1755. They 
then, being by this means aſſured, that a method was 
known in £ngland of raifing and curing good madder, 
propoſed premiums for the largeſt roots, twenty in num- 
ber, of one, two, or three years growth : which were 


accordingly claimed and obtained for each kind, in the year 


1758 and again in 1759, 

They now proceeded to offer a premium of fifty pounds 
for the greateſt number of acres, not leſs than ten, planted 
with madder and duly cultivated, This was accordingly 
claimed, and obtained in 1761. 

"The cultivation of madder having now made ſome pro- 


greſs, the Society, in 1762, appropriated five hundred 


pounds to be given at the rate of five pounds for every 


acre, provided that ſum ſhould be ſufficient to afford it for 


_ 3] theclaims:; or otherwiſe, that the whole ſhould be di- 
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vided among the candidates according to their reſpective 
number of acres. This premium was claimed, from 1763 
ro 1767 incluſive, with various quantities; but never to 
the amount of the whole premium offered: which, never- 
theleſs, might have been reaſonably hoped fro © ſo fair a 
proſpe& in the beginning; and ſuch conſiderable encou- 
ragement, | 

In :763, there were ſeventeen claims made, and now 
allowed to be juſt ; which were in all tor ſixty-nine acres. 
In 1764, there were ſixteen claims made and allowed ; 
which were in all for forty-five acres. In 1765, there 
were fourteen claims made and allowed; which were in 
all for thirty-five acres. In 1756, there were fifteen 
claims made and allowed; which were in all for thirty-ſix 
acres. The report is not yet completed with reſpect io 
the claims for the year 1767 ; but the whole of them is 
conſiderably more than in the two preceding years. The 
total expence of the Society, from the farſt diſpenſation of 
premiums for the madder, to the year 1766 incluſive, has 
been 1111 l. beſides a medal. Ot this, 188]. was given 
before the premium was offered for every acre, The 
other 9231. has been given for 185 acres; of which the 
greateſt quantity that was ever claimed in one year, by 
the ſame perfon, was twenty-nine acres, in 1763; 
the next greateſt, fifteen acres, in 1764, and 1766. 

l he reafons why the cultivation of this plant, notwith- 
ſtanding the noble efforts of the Society to eſtabliſh it, did 
not increaſe, were various: and poſſibly a great part of 
them owing to erroneous notions, and a leſs perfect know- 
ledge of the beſt method of culture, 

The number of plants thought neceſſary, the Society 
requiring twenty thouſand on each acre, was perhaps one 
diſcouragement ; as it augmented the expence conſider- 
ably ; the plants being at firſt ot the price of one guinea 
per thouſand, and ſince half a guinea. But it is belicved 
by very great judges, that half the number are ſufficient; 
and, in the laſt premium, the Society have not directed 
any particular number of plants. | f | 

The very great depth of foil ſuppoſed to be neceflary 
was another diſcouragement : as ſome imagined three or 
four feet depth was indiſpenſible. W hereas good madder 
is raifed on land, ſuitable in other reſpects, from ſixteen 
inches to two feet. | 
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The notion, that crops of madder impoveriihed and ex” 
hauſted land on which it was cultivated, was, alſo, ano- 
ther difficulty which ſtood in the way of the increaſe of the 
culture of it. For the proprietors of proper land, which, 
according to the above-mentioned notion of great depth of 
ſoil, was only to be found in particular places, would not 
let it but on long leaſes. This greatly encumbered the 


plant ers of madder : who, after they had obtained two 


crops, had no longer any uſe for the land; and were 
obliged to let it again on diſadvantageous terms. But ſuch 
a caution in the proprietors of land was without foundation. 
For, though it was impaired after two crops, and conſi- 


derably exhauſted after three, with reſpe& to the further 


production of madder, it was ſtill no way injured by the 


crops of madder for the production of corn, or gramineous 


plants; which only derive their nutrition from the foil a 
little below the iurtace. On the contrary, if the land had 
been before worn cut be crops of that kind, it would be 
improved by the culture of madder : which would produce 
the ſame effect as trench · plowing; of which the benefit is 
well know in ſoils of cœnſiderahle depth. . 
Tueſe fer on,. and be want of a more perfect know- 


ledge of the ↄronta ble methods of cultivating and curing 


madder, toget er with the expences originally attending 
it, diſcouraged farmers, and yerſous concerned in common 


afiairs of ag i tue, from rrediiy going into this matter, 
and greve nd jo quick a piogreſs of it. But happily thoſe 


quantitier waich were, never: heleſs, ratied, occaſioned a 
thoroug” com:Ainn 55 the ſuperiority of our madder to 
that Lrovgit trom Holland: which, with the exorbitant 
price. a+ well as uncertainty of quality, of the Dutch, that 


had of courſe the operation of a premium, has determined 


mary cf the conſumers of madder to turn their views to 
this importaut matter; and undertake themſelves, ta raiſe 
what they have occaſion to uſe. 

In conſequence of this, it appears, that the claims made 


on the © ociety the laſt year for the premium, are much 
more numerous than in the preceding years: and, as the 
future premiums offered tor this article are put on a much 


better footing than before; and meaſures are taken for 
procuring information of the beſt method of cultivating 
this plant, and preparing the root for the market, in order 


to aſſiſt thoſe who might be otherwiſe deterred by finding 


difficulty in procuring fuch intelligence; it is not to be 


doubted, 
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doubted, but that the Society will, by this means, complete 
what they have ſo nobly begun. 

There has, indeed, one very beneficial conſequence al- 
ready reſulted from the ſteps that have been taken: which 
is, that the Dutch have been deterred by them from the 
raiſing the price of this commodity, ſo neceſſary to us, to 

a ſtill greater height. For the States themſelves, ſenſi ble 
of the ſtrong reaſons for keeping this article out of our 
hands, bave checked, as far as they could, by the ſtricteſt 
prohibitions, the depraving i it, when ſent to our market, 
by adulteration. 

Should the eſtabliſhment of the production of this mo- 
mentous article in our own country, be at length brought 
to bear, as there is now the greateſt ground of hopes it 
will, the whole merit of this invaluable acquiſition muſt 
be aſcribed to the Society. They took the encouragement 
of it upon them, at a time when the former miſcarriages 

of private perſons had occaſioned the purſuit of it to be 
wholly neglected, and laid aſide; and they have continued 
to proſecute the deſign with the moſt aſſiduous attention, 
and an expence of more than eleven hundred pounds, be- 
ſides the premiums of the laſt year, and five hundred 
pounds offered at preſent. 

The next great object after madder, in the claſs of agri- 
culture, to which the Society turned their attention, was 
the encouragement of the frodu/tion F Bezs-Wax in 
England. This article does not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, belong 
to agriculture : but, being a matter to be practiſed prin- 


_ cipally by farmers, and thoſe who are concerned in huſ- 


bandry, it was conſidered as belonging to that claſs. The 
large conſumption of bees-wax for candles, which is a 
luxury daily increaſing, affords juſt room for very ferious 
conſideration: as almoſt the whole of it we uſe, is pur- 
chaſed of foreigners by our money. The ſceming poſſibi- 


lity that we might ourſelves produce a great part of what 


we uſe of this commodity, and fave a very conſiderable na- 
tional expence, gave riſe to an intention in the Society, to 
endeavour, by premiums, and other means, to promote 
the increaſe of bees in our country. 


T hey, accordingly, in the year 1761, offered a gold 


medal to the perſon who ſhould erect, on or before the 


Arit day of September in the ſame year, the greateſt num- 
ber, not lefs than thirty, of hives or boxes ſtocked with 
necs: and, for the next greateſt number, not leis than 


tw enty, 
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twenty, a filver medal. They, at the ſame time, adver- 
tiſed the like premiums for the years 762, and 1765. The 
gold medal was obtained in 1762 for two hundred and 
twenty-three ſtocks, and the filver one for one hundred 
and ten, And again by the ſame candidates in - 763. 

In 1763, finding honorary rewards not to have the full 
effect deſired, the Society added a pecumary premium. 
This was eighty pounds, to be given io t:e perſon who 
ſhould have in his poſſeſſion, being his own property, on 
or before the firſt day of September, 1754, ine greateſt 
number of ſtocks of bees in hives, or boxes, not leſs than 
four hundred; to the next greateſt number, not leis than 
three hundred, fifty pounds; to the next, not leſs than 
two hundred, thirty pounds; and to the next, not leſs than 
one hundred, ten pounds. The gold medal was accord- 
ingly claimed in the year 1764, by the ſame candidate as 
obtained the two former, for one hundred and eighty-two 
ſtocks; and the filver medal by a new candidate, for one 
hundred and five ſtocks. The fourth pecuniary premium of 
ten pounds was alſo claimed for one hundred and fifty ſtocks, 
The higher premiums were not claimed: nor does it appear, 
in the Society's books, that any perſon had ever a greater 
number than that of the gemleman who obtained the three = 
gold medals, whoſe greateſt numb r of ſtocks, which was 


in the firſt year, amounted to two hundred and twenty-three. 


In the year 176g, the Society offered a further pecu- 
niary premium of five pounds, to every perſon who ſhould 
have, on the firſt of February 1766, any number of ſtocks 
af bees, not leſs than thirty; provided the claims ſhould 
not amount, in the whole, to more than two hundred 
pounds; in which caſe the ſum of two hundred pounds 


was to be equally divided among the candidates. 


To this laſt premium the Society joined, in the ſame 
year, another pecuniary premium, reſpecting the ma- 
nagement of bees, which was thought expedient on the 
following principle. It was conceived, that one proper 
method of increaſing the number of ſtocks, was to avoid 
the deſtruction of the bees when the wax was taken from 
them: which is almoſt conſtantly practiſed in the common 
method, where the bees are previouſly killed. In order 
to encourage the propoſed change of conduct in this point, 
the Society purſued theſe means. They procured a mo- 
del of an apparatus for taking away the honey commodi- 
oufly without any injury to the bees: and they inſerted in 
their advertiſements, that any perſon deſirous to treat bees 
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in this manner might ſee this apparatus in the Society's 
office. The premium they offered, on this account, was 
five pounds to every perſon, who, within the year 17), 
ſhould collect from ſtocks of bees, of his own property, ten 
pounds of clean merchantahle wax, without deſtroying the 
bees, leaving a ſufficient quantity of honey for their win- 
ter ſuſtenance ; but, incaſe the whole of the claims ſhould 
amcunt to more than two hundred pounds, then that ſum 
to be divided among the candidates. 

The claims made and allowed, for the premiums for 
naving above thirty ſtocks of bees, were by twenty- one 
perſons: the number of whoſe ſtocks taken together 
amounted only to nine hundred and nine. This ſeems to 
evince, inconteſtably, that the production of wax 1s greatly 
neglected in England, either from ſome difficulty, or un- 
certainty, that diſcourages the purſuitz or from want of 
adequate profit in a country, where the great circulation 
of money makes objects, that are of ſmall conſequence 
with reſpect to particulars, be too much diſregarded. 


'The time of the claims for the preſerving the bees is alſo 


now expired: and the effect of the premiums appears to be 
very inconfiderable. There were only fix candidates: 


who, all together, produced only ſixty- eight pounds and 7, 


a half of wax. But it is an undecided queſtion, whether 
the deſtroying, or faving, the bees be the moſt advan- 
tageous method. An opinion prevails amongſt thoſe, whe 
are acquainted with the natural hiſtory of bees, that, like 
other ſpecies of flies, they are in a great meaſure of an an- 
nual exiſtence: and that part die the firſt year; and the 
others are, after that time, weak, and unproſitable, com- 
pared to freſh ſtocks. Moreover, when the bees are not 
deſtroyed, the advantage of the honey, *which makes the 
greateſt part of the preſent profit of keeping bees, muſt be 
given up in a conſiderable degree. It was, however, a 
matter not unworthy examination: and the Society's pre- 
mium were the moſt effectual means to obtain any ground 
for a deciſion of this queſtion, 
The production of wax in our own country is certainly 
2 great national concern, if it could be effected: and the 
public are obliged to the Society for this ſpirited attempt, 
whatever may be the reſult of it : as they appear to have 
taken great pains in the conſideration of the mode of their 
premiums ; and have appropriated very liberal ſums to 
them. But they have, with very juſt reaſon, now diſ- 
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continued their premiums for this article: as they were 
found to be very ineffectual. Since, by the offer of two 


hundred pounds in one premium, beſides the others which 


were concurrent with it: and the actual expence of one 


hundred and five pounds given laſt year, to the claims for 


that premium; they did not procure at the moſt, above 
twelve ar thirteen hundred pounds weight of wax: which 
cannot be valued to the public at more than ſixty-five or 
ſeventy pounds ſterling, This is evident in the wing 
calculation. Let the quantity of wax be rated, ene ſtock 
with another, at one pound and a half for each ſtock 
This is the moſt which can be allowed: becauſe five of the 
candidates, who took the wax without killing the bees, 
appear, from their certificates, to have obtained in the 
whole only fifty-ſeven pounds and a half of wax, from 
fiſty-ſeven ſtocks of bees, which is only one pound and the 
fifty-ſeventh part of a pound from each ſtock. So that al- 
lowing a pound and a half to each, is much more than is 
warranted from the product of the fifty-ſeven ſtocks. The 
price of wax imported cannot be rated at above a ſhilling a 
pound: but, to give the queſtion the utmoſt fair play, we 
will take that to be the rate. The claims on the Society 
were, far nine hundred and nine ſtocks; which, according 
to theſe premiſes, we will ſuppoſe to have produced each 
one pound and a half, worth one ſhilling per pound. 
Therefore the nine hundred and nine ſtocks produced thir- 
teen hundred and ſixty-three pounds and a half of wax, 
worth ſixty-eight pounds, three ſhillings, and fix-pence. 
As we may preſume that the greateſt part of thoſe wha 
were intitled to this premium, by having avove thirty 
ſocks of bees, claimed it of the Society, we may hence 


infer, the very ſ.nall quantity of wax produced in Eng- 
land. For there are ſingle apiaries in Germany that con- 


fiſt of four times the number of all the claims ; and, if we 
make the largeſt allowance for the ſingle ſtocks, or for the: 

number that may be together, under thirty, we ſhall find 
the whole muſt be very trifling, It muſt be gemarked alſo, 
that the honey, far the quantity of which that is now pro- 


duced, there is ſuch a demand as keeps it at a moderate 


price, is the principal return to thoſe who keep bees, But 
if the quantity of it produced were ten times as great, 
which would not yet render the quantity of wax a conſi- 
derable national object, this encouragement would be taken 

away. For there being no uſe or demand for ſuch a quan- 


tity 
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tity of honey, the price of it would of courſe fall extremely 
1 | 4 80 2 production of wax may well be deemed an 
hopeleſ object of public encouragement in our country, 
I during its preſent ſtate. 5 | 
| The extending the Culture of Heme in Eng and was 
| conſidered, alſo, by the Society, as a capital objeQof en- 
couragement in the claſs of Agriculture. There are two, 
reaſons which make the production of this article, in our 
own dominions, a matter of very high importance. The 
one is, that we pay very great ſums for hemp to foreign 
countries where the balance of trade lies againſt us. The 
other is, that beſides its being ſome way or other uſeful in 
almoſt every manufacture, and conſiderable work, it is an 
V indiſpenſible material for ſails and cordage, in the con- 

| ſtruction, as well of ſhips of war, as trading veſſels; and, 
| therefore, ſo abſolutely requiſite both for our defence and 
trade, that we ought to neglect no method of avoiding 
this dependance on means of ſupply which are fo precari- 
dus, as the purchaſing and importing it from other coun- 
| tries. A means to which, it is poſlible, the greateſt dif- 
ficulties may be thrown in the way, by the contrivance of 
artful enemies, at ſome critical period; — 
The Society, induced by theſe motives, as we ſhall ſee 
below, firſt begun toattempt the removing this deficiency 
in our commercial ſyſtem, by offering premiums for the 
produd ion of hemp in the colonies. But, as the progrels 
of the culture of hemp there, muſt be gradual; and we 
cannot expect them ſoon even to provide for their own 
_ conſumption, much leſs for ours; it was propoſed alſo, to 
offer other premiums foc the encorragement of the pro- 
duction of this article in England, in order to revive the 
attention to it which appeared td be declining. 
| Accordingly, in 1761, ſeven hundred pounds were al 
lotted for the whole of the intended premiums : and di- 
vided into ſeven paris, to be difperied in feven diviſions of 
the counties in England, on theſe conditions: To the per- 
ſon in each diviſion, who, in 1762, ſhould ſow with hemp 
the greateſt quantity of land not leſs than twenty acres, 
_ plucking the ſummer crop, and leaving the feed crop on 
the ground till the feed be ripe, forty pounds: to the ſe- 
cond greateſt quantity, not leſs than fifteen acres, thirty 
pounds: to the third greateſt quantity, not leis than ten 
acres, twenty pounds: and io the fourth greateſt quantiy, 
not 
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not leſs than five acres, ten pounds. Theſe premiums 


were renewed for three ſucceeding ye years. 

In 1762 the claims made and allowed were for 66, 15, 
14, and 12 acrcs, and ſome fractions of acres, by "four 
candidates. In 1763 3 the claims made, and now allowed 
juſt, were for 43, 35, 31, and 19 acres, and ſome frac- 
tions of acres, by four candidates. In 1764 the claims 
made, and allowed, were for 37, 29, 18, 15, 15 and 10 
acres, and ſome fractions of acres, by five candidates. 

The whole of the candidates, which claimed theſe ſe- 


veral premiums, were only ſeven in number: ſome of the 


lame candidates claiming for more than one year. 
It appears from hence, that the whole claims in the firſt 


| Year were for 1 7 acres: thoſe in the ſecond for 124 acres : 


and thoſe in the third for 124 acres: that the greateſt 
quantity cultivated by any one perſon was 66 acres : that 


the whole of the quantities in each year did not vary in 


any ſignificant degree: that the whole quantity which 


claimed was inconſiderable, in the light of a national ob- 
ject: and that the number of acres claimed for in the laſt 
year, was leſs by tour than in the preceding year. 


Thele premites clearly evince, that the Society's pre- 
miums produced no material effect: and, therefore, after 


to fair a trial, they very properly diſcontinued them. The 


reaſon, why the culture of hemp is more neglected now 
than formerly, i is ſuch as is not to be counteracted b 


means of that kind. It evidentiy conſiſts only in this, that 


ſince the advance of the rate of labour, and the price of 
manure, the farmer can employ his land and ſtock more 


profitably, for the molt part in the culture of corn, or other 
articles, than of hemp: and, indeed, it may admit of 

' ome doubt, whether a great "increaſe of the quantity of 

hemp cultivated, would not be rather a detriment than an 


advantage to the public: as it would, in proportion, leſſen 
the quantity of proviſions produced ; the dearneſs of which 
is the greateſt œconomical evil that attends us at preſent. 

There are, however, fome circumſtances in which the 


cultivation of hemp, in a certain proportion, may be very 


beneficial, as well to the farmer as the public. When any 
perſon concerned both in tillage and paſture has, in con- 
ſequence of holding very good land, ſuch æ quantity of ma- 
nure, that, without diſadvantage to his other undertakings, 

he can ſpare a part of it; and has alſo the commend of 


hands on cheap terms, at a proper time of the year, tor 
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curing and dreſſing the hemp; he may cultivate a ſuitable 
quantity of it with due advantage. Other farmers, alſo, 


who have hands in their families, or ſervice, that are de- 


void of employment in winter, _ with profit, cultivate 
juſt ſo much hemp, as will fin 
dreſſing, or manufacturing, of it: ſince the return for ſuch 


work makes ample amends for any diſadvantage in the 


culture, compared to that of other articles. But, theſe; 
or the occupation of land, peculiarly ſuited to the produc- 
tion of hemp, by the nature of the ſoil, or plenty of ſome 
proper kind of manure in the neighbourhood, joined to the 


opportunity of obtaining the aſſitance of cheap labour; 


are the -nly caſes here the culture of it can be advan- 
tageous, either to the public, or the undertakers. | 
The truth of what is here advanced appears, indeed, 
from the ſmall number of claimants of the Society's pre- 
miums : fince it is thence evident, the far greateſt part of 


the hemp, which is now cultivated in England, is raiſed 


in little quantities, as here propoſed. For, though the 
leaſt premium demanded no more than five acres, there 


were only ſeven perſons, who brought claims, in the whole 
three years the premiums were continued. People who 


are concerned in any undertakings of buſineſs, —y 
adopt what they find is profitable, and ſhun what is diſad- 
vantageous, as far as they underſtand it. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that producing larger quantities of hemp is at- 
tempted only in few places: but the culture of it even un- 


der thoſe circumſtances where it might be more generally 
beneficial, is confined alſo to particular parts, though it 
wet ld be ſuitable to many others. The reaſon ariſes merel 


trom the want of knowledge of the profit that might ac- 
crue ; or of examples of ſome to incite others. This de- 
ficiency would be beſt removed by the encouragement of 
gentlemen to their tenants, to introduce the practice of 
cultivating as much hemp as would occupy the waſte time 


of hands in their families: which would enable them to 
pay their rent; and contribute to the habit of induſtry in 


the individuals of the families. As the defect of knowledge 


of the proper methods of cultivating, and drefling hemp, 


is, therefore, one great cauſe, in many places, of the 
neglect of it; the ſup ing ſuch knowledge is of courſe a 
more efficacious means of promoting the extenſion of this 
article in the right way, than any premium could poſſibly 
be. It is, at preſent, under the conſideration of the So- 
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ſoils; and the ſweetneſs of their taſte, ſhewing they con- 


tain more ſaccharine juice than carrots, there can be no 
doubt of their being more nutritive to ſuch beaſts, as they 
would well agree with. They promiſe to be particularly 


| ſerviceable in feeding hogs. 


The premium for ParsLEy has bcen alſo diſcontinued 
by the Society for the ſame reaſon, as that for the parſ- 
neps; viz. to make room for articles that may be more 
readily attended to than theſe appear to have been. 

This purſuit of the general improvement of paſturage 
led to another more particular, but very important ſpecu- 
lation. It was, the diſcovering a WINTER PABULUM (as 
it was called by the gentlemen who ſet on foot this matter) 


for CaTTLE ; or, in other words, ſome plant or plants of 


which the herb or root would afford a profitable crop, and 
ſtand till the middle ot the ſpring, in ſpite of the ſevereſt 


froſt, ſo as to be a certain dependance when the ſtock of 


hay, or other dry food, ſhould fail. The obſervation, that 
the preſent greateſt defect in paſturage lay, in not having 
any kind of herb or root, in common culture, that would 
fully anſwer this end ; and the probability of finding out 


ſome tuch ; were the grounds of this undertaking, It is 


obvious, that the greateſt diſtreſs we ſuffer in the tem- 
porary ſcarcity, and high riſe of price of proviſions, is 
principally owing io this circumſtance. In ſeaſons when 
the crops of hay fall very ſhort, and ſucceeding long froſts 
lock out the aid ef green herbage or roots, the farmers and 
graiers arc obliged to kill off a great part of their ſtock 
cattle, for want of the means of providing food for them. 


This injury to their ſtock, cannot be repaired by a pro- 


per recruit under a long time : and, conſequently, in the 
fucceeding years there will be a deficiency of the number 
of cattle brought to market. The procuring, therefore, 
ſome preventive means againſt theſe very detrimental con- 
ſequences of an impropitious ſeaſon, is a matter of the 
greateſt advantage, as well to the public, as the grazier or 
farmer. The uſe of turneps has been, a conſiderable time 
ago, introduced for this end : and ſome maintain, that it 
is ſufficient to anſwer the purpoſe. But whoever conſiders 
how uncertain the producing a good crop of turneps 1s, 
on account of the fly, and other accidents ; and how liable 
they are to be deſtroyed by great wet, and yet more by 
long and hard froſts, the very circumſtance under which 
the great want of them occurs; muſt be convinced of the 


error 
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error of ſuch an aſſertion, by the moſt evident reaſons. 
Indeed the very fact proves itſelf. For we have lately fuf- 
tered greatly on this account, notwithſtanding the uſe of 


The Society, urged by theſe very juſt motives, took the 
utmoſt pains in this matter; and employed all the means, 
that could be deviſed, to gain information of whatever 
could lead to the diſcovery of a preventive remedy for this 
evil. Their ſecretary was directed to write to the perſons 
diſtinguiſhed for knowledge in matters of this kind, in every 
part of Europe; to enquire what was the practice in their 
reſpective countries as to this point; and to beg, alſo, their 
private opinion regarding it. Anſwers were duly returned 
from them: but without ſupplying ſuch lighis as might 
have been hoped for. The ſentiments, likewiſe, of the 
moſt able perſons at home were given on this ſubject: and 
the turnep cabbage, brocole, white Chineſe vetch, Sibe- 
rian medicago, furze, and ſome others, were rccommend- 

ed, as plants that would anſwer this end. 
Among the reſt of the herbs propoſed as fit for this pur- 
pole, Mr. Roque, a gardener, offered EURXET, as being 
peculiarly ſuited to this uſe from its copious product, early 
growth in the ſpring, great hardineſs, and the retenſion of 
its living ſhoots, and even vegetation, in winter. The 
Society were prevailed upon by the appearance of ſpeci- 
mens, examined at different ſ-aſons of the year, to believe 
there was a proſpect, this plant might prove in a great 
meaſure, what they fought for, as a winter pabulum for 
cattle : and in order that due trials might be made, they 
offered premiums for the cultivation of it. Theſe prc- 
minms had the deſired effect. For claims were made for 
many parcels, ſome not lefs than thirty or forty acres, by 
gentlemen who gave very favourable acconnts of the plant; 
particularly of its hardineſs and ule in froſts; and of its nu- 
tritive quality, evinced by the quantity and richneſs of the 
milk of cows fed with it, even in the midſt of winter. A 
diviſion of opinion, nevertheleſs, prevails amongſt thoſe 
who have moſt cultivated this plant, as to its comparative 
utility with others cultivated for the ſame purpoſes. Put 
it is certain, from letters received by the ſecretary to the 
Society, that the cultivation of this plant is extending it- 
ſelf greatly „both in ſevetal counties of Er gland and in 
Germany, gaining conſiderable eſteem, particularly | 
ime parts of Lincolnſmre and Suffolk. Among A 
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good qualities attributed to it, there is a prevailing notion 
in ſome places where it is now much cultivated, that it is 


both a preventive and curative remedy for rot in ſheep. 
Should this prove true in fact, the culture of burnet would 


be a molt valuable acquiſition to agriculture : but I ſpeak of 


it only on the authority of the contents. of the letters, I 


have juſt now mentioned. The Society have, however, 
now left it to future obſervations and trials, to determine 
the merits of this plant, cultivated on good land. Having 
precured a ſufficient train of general experiments, by the 
continuance of their premiums for ſeveral years, they have 
now changed the mode of them; and made them depend 
on planting the grcateſt number of acres, the land being 


the worſt reputed ground in the neighbourhood. They 


were induced to offer premiums, for the cultivation of 
Burnet, on this condition, by ſeveral repreſentations, that 
crops of it had been obtained on very bad land: the aſcer- 
taining which point was certainly, a very material object. 

For it would doubtleſs be a matter of conſiderable utility to 


know, that a good crop of any herbage, that was an agree- 


able and nutritive food for cattle, and durable for ſeveral 
years, could be raiſed with a ſmall expence on bad ground : 
eſpecially being of ſuch a kind as will ſtand the winter, and 


be a certain reſource in ſevere ſeafons. However this may 
prove, one fault muſt be admitted in burnet : which is, 
that in ſome particular places or ſoils, it is fo diſagreeable, 


both to ſheep, horſcs, and other cattle, that they will not 
be inticed, by any means, to make it their food ; but will 
rather ſtarve than taſte it. It is proper, therefore, to be 
well informed of this, by trials cf ſma!l quantities in every 


ſreſh place where burnet is to be culiivated, before large 


undertakings be entered on: otherwiſe a conſiderable loſs 
may accrue cn this principle. 

The Society have, allo, more lately propoſes premiums 
ror iwo kinds of plants, before mentioned, of the cabbage 
wibe, the Turnep Cabbage and the Burecole. They were 
partly determined to this by the accounts of Mr. Wynne 


2 experiments in Ireland, publithed in his report to 


the Dublin Society for the year 1765, and inſerted in the 
Huſenm Ruſticum, Vol. V. The proſpect of borecole's 
anſwering the ends of a winter pabulum tor cattle ſeems 
zreatcr, in ſome reſpects, than that of burnet : as its pro- 
duce is well known to be a profitable crop; and it is never 


able to be deſtroyed by keen froſt or rain. But the du- 
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rability of burnet 15, it muſt be admitted, a circumftance 
of great weight in the computation. ] he turnep cabbage 


and borecole have the ſame advantage over turneps - and 


another over them, and all roots or trailing herl-s, that lye 
on the ground; which is, that being erect they can be 
eaten by, or cut for the uſe of cattle, though the ground 
he covered with ſnow of a moderate depth. 

The premium for the turrep cabbage was claimed, laſt 
year, by a gentleman, who gave the moſt promifing rela- 
tion of its ule and value. He has, alſo, obtaincd the ſame 


premium again the preſent year; and conf;-med in the lait 


account what he had faic of the utiſttz of t. is plant in his 
ſormer. Both theſe accounts will he feund below in theſe 


Memoirs. But there were tome inſtance; laſt winter of 


this plant”s ſuffering by the froſt. 
The premium for Borecole was offered fince that for the 


1 and no claim has heen hitherto made fer 


; probably from the little acquaintance of the public with 
this plant, and the difficulty of proc uring the ſecd, at leaſt 
iuch as can be depended upon. But an account will be 
fourd below of the nature, cultivation, and aſe of it : and 
Mr. Shields, nurſery- man, at Lambeih, in Surry, having 
undertaken to the Society, to ſupply, in a perſect ſtate, all 
ſuch plants, roots, cuttings, or ſeeds, of ſuch articles as 
they ſhall offer, or have offered preminms for ; it is not 
doubted but that this plant will, as well as the turnep cab- 
bage, meet with a fair trial ; and prove very bencficial, 
under many circumſtances, as a winter or ſpring food * 
neat cattle and ſheep. As borecole may be depended upon, 


as a reſource, in the moſt rigorous ſeaſons, when almoſt 


all other herbage is deſtroyed or buried in ſnow. 
There is another plant of the cabbage kind, called the 


CcLESEED, which is very hardy ; aad Is now b in 


ſome parts of ſeveral counties for the purpoſes of feeding 
cattle and ſheep in winter. The Society has endeavoured 
to procure, by the offer of premiums this year, informa- 
tion of the beſt manner of culture, and the expence, pro- 
duce, and uſe, af this plant, that a compariſon may be 
made of it with the turnep-cabbage and borecole, in order 
to determine which has the general ſuperiority, or in what 
particulars one may be preterable to the other. A more 
detail explanation of the nature, and culture of this plant, 
will be below given in the obſervations on the Society's 
premiums now offered. 
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The procuring the ſeparate Collection, and Cultivation 
of the moſt valuable kinds of Ex lis h GRASSES, was ano- 


| ther very important view with relation to agriculture, 


which the Society entered into : and their endeavours with 
regard io it, have been attended with ſuch ſucceſs, as has 


fully anſwered the ends propoſed. The merit of the So- 


cꝛety with reſpect to the good produced by it to the public, 
is leſs conſpicuous to the world in general than ſome other 
points, though not leſs real. The reaſon of this is, that 
the ſubject, though very momentous, 1s more obicure. 
Becauſe, in order to judge of the very great advantages, 
that may hereaſter be reaped from this matter, it requires 
a previous conſideration of fome particulars, which do not 
occur common and ſupci ficial obſervation : though they 
may be eaſily comprehended, when preſented in a clear 


light, and duly attcrded to. 


It is well known, that ſome kinds of graſſes are more 
ſu:table than others to particular ſoils : and it is equally fo, 
that ſome are fitter than others for particular purpoſes. It 
is certain, alio, that the various kinds of grafles differ, even 
ſome months, in their earlier or later vegetation, and ar- 
rival at maturity: and, conſequently, that ſome are in the 
moſt perfect ſtate for making hay long before others. It 
is equally true, like wiſe, that graſs ſeeds of any particular 
kind ſown free from the ſeeds of weeds, and in a copious 
quantity on a ſoil tavourable to them, will rife with very 
few weeds : and thoſe few will be moſtly of a rank and 


ſtrong kind, that ſh:w themſelves above the graſs ; and 


may be extirpated before they again produce feed : the 
ſmaller and weaker weeds being, tn this caſe, overcome 
by the quantity and luxuriance of the graſs itſelf. Theſe 
circumſtances evidently indicate, that in order to have a 


paſture, when freſh laid down, ſoon full of good and dur- 


able graſs, free from weeds, it ſhould be ſown with graſs 


ſeeds of the particular kinds, which will beſt ſuit with the 
foil ; and have no mixture of the ſecds of weeds with them. 
The fame holds equally good as to the repleniſhing older 
paſtures with freſh graſs by means of ſeed : which if bad, 
will fail of its effect; and if mixt with the ſeeds of weeds, 
will of courſe fill the paſture with them. It is alſo a clear 
inference from obvious facts, that, where a particular ſpe- 
eies ol graſs is wanted, for any required purpoſe, free from 
all the other kinds, ſuch graſs muſt be raiſed by cultiva- 
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tion; except when it abounds greatly in the place, where 
there is occaſion for it : whict: rarely happens. 

But, notwithſtanding theſe palpable re:fons for attention 
and care, as to the choice of graſs ſeeds to be ſown, the 
univerſal practice has becn hitherto diametrically oppoſite 
to theſe principles: and a total neglect of regard to ever; 
one of them has prevailed. 

W hen graſs feeds are wanted either to lay down paſtures, 
or recruit them with freſh graſs, they are always taken 
from the ſheddings of the hay in the loft or ſtack : and ge- 


_ nerally w.thout any regard to the pl:ce whence the hay 


was obtained, the maturity or other qualities of the ſeed 


itſelf, or the commixture of that of weeds with it. Hence, 


from the uncertainty of the fitneſs of the graſs, this ſecd 
will produce, to the nature of the foil, where it is ſown 
as well as of the real quantity of fertile feed, from the 
varying maturity of the graſs whence the hay was mave, 
and from the mixture of weeds frequently the moſt nexious; 


a very great uncertainty ariſes of the crop of graſs produced 
together with the chance of having it accompanied with > 


the moſt troubleſome weeds : many times, ſuch as were 


| ſtrangers to the place before they were thus introduced; 


and are ſcarcely to be eradicated, but with the 3 
of the graſs itſelf. By this ſlovenly method of manage- 
ment, many paſtures are always in an ill condition; and 
moſt others require a long time after they are laid down, 
before they be well covered with gocd graſs: whereas, if 
they were ſown with a quantity of preper clean graſs ſecds, 
they would not fail immediately to produce full crops of 


the beſt grafs. 


But it was impracticable to reform the old method with 
reſpect to the ſowing gra's, however wrong, till means 


were provided for obtaining the proper kinds of ſeeds ſe- 


parately, i in order that they might be uſed in the place ot 
the mixt ſeed. This could only be done, at firft, by ga- 
thering with the hand: and, conſidering the ſcarcity of 
ſame kinds, neceſſarily required great trouble or expence. 

This matter was, therefore, never likely to be performed 
by private individuals, in a way effectual to the ſervice of 


the public: and the Society on that account took it upon 


them. 

They purſued their intention of reAifying this ill ma- 
nagement in the uſe of graſs ſeeds, in two views. The 
one, by an attempt to procure perfect ſeed, with the mix- 
E 4 ture 
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2re of kinds, as they are found in the fields cultivated in 
the common manner. The other, to try to procure the 
reparate collection of the ſeed of each of the belt kinds ot 
Praſs, in order to their being cultivated ſeparately, or in 
. deſigned mixtures. 
To proſecute the firſt of tlefe views, they offered, in 
„ the vear 1763, t» He perſon ww! "o ſpould g giocu, and produce 
| to the Sxcie ty, lie rents ft ee "ny of the cleaneſt buy feeds, 
| thre = from bay, that bs flat 724. pe, (nt lets than 
Fit ac [vent y 2 ee ond for the next great: . quan- 
tily, not [fs thus ror Hels, tea pounds, 1 his was never 
claimed. 
| | ire viner view, ret Sing an obj. of a more novel 
1 FB and compic nature, they putturd by means of a ſucceſ- 
| fron of Gfictent mreimiumns, In their firſt adverüſement, 
they declarui, that there ware ciglit or ten ſpecies of Eng- 
uſh graites gicatiy prefierulie to all others; and offered, as | 
"8 rc ius, ihe tm of five pounds to the perſon, who | 
| muh produce the greateſt quantity, not leſs than ten 
| pounds weight of ſeed, of cach ſpecies, gathered by the 
hind and kept ſeparate. The Society declared, alſo, in | 
theſe niveriiements, that they did not think preper to ſpc- i 
cify the names of the grſſis they required: as ſuch graſſes 
hens varicus names in different parts of the kingdom + but 
they referved the right of excluding all ſuch as ſhould not 
be realty valuable aid uſeful. 

It was certainly a riph t meaſure, to avoid, at that time, ö 
mentioning the vaeticelne | ui of the graſſes in the ad- 
verti.cments ; but to leave thoſe, who collected them, to 
conſult farmers, or other pcrſons of experience, or know- 
ledge ; if they theinſelves had not ſuſſicient intelligence in 
theſe matters. For, by this means, the Society had an op- / 
i portunity of knowing the ſentiments of the people, who 

q mould become claimants, with reſpect to the reputation 
HB and value of the ſceral kinds of the graſſes: at the ſame 
1 t me, they avoided the difficulty and contuſion, v. hich 

would then have happened from the introducing new 
names. 

It may be proper to obſerve here, that the words Engliſb 

e raſſes were uſed in the Society's advertiſements, to pre- 

vent the miſtakes that might happen, had the word grafs 

alone been uſed, from the people's imagining, that the 

plants called foreign ꝑraſſes, ſuch as the clovers, 3 

. er Jucern, &c. were included, if no! ſclely meant: though 

| ; | theſe 
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theſe being before collected ſeparately, and ſown alone, 


or mixt according to ſome intention, could not come within 


the deſign of the premiums. Theſe plants, called foreign 
graſſes, are not, in fact, of the graſs genus: but are called 
graſſes only from their being applied to the fame uſcs. 
There is, indeed, one. fyecies of the true graſs, that wa; 
before collected, and ſawn with the foreign graſſes, which 
is the kind called rye-graſs, or by ſome ray graſs: but the 


Society took care to except it ſpecially in their advertife- 


ments. The known utility of theſe foreign graſſes, and 
of rye-graſs in forming paſtures, by being ſown jeparately, 
or in adapted mixtures, carries a ſtrong ſuggeſtion of the 
expedience of doing the ſame with all good Hngliſh or true 
graſſes, when the ſecd can be eaſily cbtaincd ſeparately : 
ſince the ſame advantages would attend the practice of this 
method with reſpect to them, when their nature and pro- 
perties were once ſo well known, that they could be ac - 
commodated to each purpoſe. | 
In conſequence of the offer of theſe premiums, claims. 
were made for ſeveral of the ſeeds of the beit kinds of 
graſſes, which could be moſt eaſily collected: ard an at- 
tention was excited in many, who were fond of improve- 
ments in agriculture, to this promiſing means of the im- 
provement of paſturage. But it appearing now, on a more 
minute and better grounded obſervation, which theſe claims 


occaſioned, that one or two of the other kinds of graſſes 
were not to be collected without great trouble, in fuch 
quantities as the Society required, from the plants acci- 


dentally found, an alteration was made in the advertiſement 
of the year 1765. In the conditions of the premium then 
propoſed, the limitation of the leaſt quantity of feeds of 
each kird to be collected, was reduced from ten pounds 
weight to one pound: and the ſum of five pounds was 


continued as the premium. The Society alſo ſpecified now | 


the kinds of graſſes, of which the ſeeds were to be admitted 
to the claim: and they were; the vernal—fine bent mea- 
dow fox-tuil—ſheeps ſcſcue ereſted dogs tail and common 
poa. In order that theſe names might be underſtood by the 
candidates, the Society, in the adveriiſement, referred them 


to ſpecimens of the graſs in ſeed, to he ſeen at their Office, 


and to the prints of them in Mr. Stillingflcet's Miſcellane- 
ous Trafts; and in Mr. Mills Huſbandry. 


A gold medal was alſo offered to any nobleman, or gen- 


tleman, who ſhould cauſe to be collected by hand, the 
| greateſt 
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greateſt quantity, not leſs than two pounds weight, of the 
meadow feſcue, yellow oat, and annual pa, in the year 
1765 : and ſhould ſow in drills, the greateſt quantity of 
land, not leſs than one acre, in the year 1767, with any 
of the kinds. | 2 
In the year 1766, the Society 3 gain changed their ad- 
vertiſement, and offered, for the greateſt quantities, re- 
Speftio ly, of each of the abↄwementioned kinds of graſs ſced, 
gatb. red clean from the fields, by hand, when ripe, in the 
year 1766, er produced, and clean ſaved, from ſuch' ſecdt, 
gathered in the year 1765, as ſhall be ſeparately ſowon in 
aril's, and kept clean from all mixtures of other graſſes or 
au-eds, ten pounds. And preſuming rightly, as the event 
has fince proved, that the laſt mentioned premium would 
pracuie the collection of ſuch a ſufficient quantity of moſt 
of the erumerated graſſes, as would enable ſome perſons to 
cultivate them ſo as to produce large quantities of the ſeeds, 
they ſuper-added ſome other premiums for the year 1 67: 
conſidering the whole as a concluſive or final ſet, that 
would complete the whole of the Society's views. Theſe 
premiurns were twenty pounds for the greateſt quantity of 
land, not leſs than one acre, ſown in drills, with each of 
the abovementioned kinds of graſs ſeed, unmixt with any 
ether kind, in the year 1767. | 
By the event of theſe premiums, which have been claim- 
ed for two acres of one of the kinds, and one acre for each 
of the ſix other kinds of the graſs ſeeds, there is now a ſuf- 
ficient ſtock produced for the uſe of the public: nor is there 
wanting an equivalent number of the promoters of huſ- 
bandry, who are ready to employ it for various purpoſes, 
and trials. The Society have therefore now diſcontinued 
their premivms for graſs ſeed : except the offering one for 
the ſowing the greateſt quantity of land, this year, with the 
 wernalgraſs ſeed ; for the ſowing which, in 1767, no claim 
vas made. And this may be conſidered as the completion 
of their very laudable undertaking, carried on by the moſt 
judtcious means, and at a very liberal expence, as well to 
procure the ſeparate colleCtion of the ſeveral kinds of the 
graſs ſeeds, as to diffuſe a general notion of the utility of 
them. In conſequence of their proceedings, -there is now 
furniſhed the means of reforming the crude and diſadvan- 
tageous practice of ſowing the promiſcuous ſeeds of the hay- 
loft ; as well as of making experiments in large, of the com- 
parative value or fitneſs for particular purpoſes, of the ſe- 


veral 
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veral kinds of graſſes, or their commixtures with each 
other; and oi diſtinguiſhing the ſoil to which each may 
be moſt ſuitable, or aſcertaining the moſt profitable ma- 
nagement and application of them. The contequerces 
of this purſuit mutt neceflarily be attended with very 
conſiderable improvements in paſturage: which, as has 
been above obterved, is at preſent a concern of the 
greateſt moment to the welfare of Great-Britain. Who- 
ever, deſiring to proſecute this matter, may wiſh to be 
more minutely informed reſpecting it, may conſult the 

laſt edition of the ingenious Mr. Stillingfleet's Trafts ; 


or an excellent letter on this ſubject, ſigned Philo-gramen, 


publiſhed in the Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. V. by a gentle- 
man who has been the principal inſtrument in the Socie- 
ty's undertaking and compleating this important affair. 
It may be proper to mention that the ſeveral grafs-ſeeds, 


raiſed ſeparately, in drills, on the acres, for which the | 


laſt premiums were given, are now in a nne condition; 


and will conſequently produce ſuch a quantity of feed as 


may ſupply numbers of gentlemen, who are deſirous to 


puſh this noble inquiry to its full extent. 

The next purſuit in which the Society engaged for 
the promoting agriculture, was the endeavouring to pro- 
cure the information and trials requiſite to the deciding 
the important queſtion, reſpecting the comparative uti- 
lity and advantages of the DRILI, and Brxoap-Cagt 
huſbandry. "2 


The former, and indeed, yet almoſt general method 


of cultivating corn, turneps, pulſe, clover, the foreign 
graſſes, and moſt other field plants, that are not tranſ- 
planted, is by ſowing them with the hand at large: in 
which method, they are ſpread over the whole ſurface of 


the ground; and, thence, ſaid to be ſown in BrRoap- 


Casr. This is the moſt ſimple method; and requir- 
ing the ground, in general, only to be ploughed once 
or twice, and harrowed at the proper ſeaſon, occaſions 


tae leaſt original expence in the preparation. But, in 


this method, manure and fallowing, or both, are neceſſary 
at ſhort periods: and a number of ſucceſſive crops of 


| wheat, or other of the moſt profitable articles, are not 


to be had from it. | 

The drill buſbandry has, hitherto, prevailed but late- 
iy and partially. It conſiſts, in breaking the ground, by 
repeated ploughing, and harrowings, till it be fine: and 
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then ſowing the fecd in drills, or rows, with ſuch in- 
tervals betwixt cach, as will admit of the ground's be- 


ing cut and ſtirred with a hoeing plough, drawn by a 


herſe. In this method, it is, alio, practiſed to ſow the 
corn, or other ſeed, by means of a compound machine, 
called, from this ufc, a dill plough : which makes ſe- 
veral fued furrows, depoſits the ſeed, and covers it pro- 
perl) wich earth, ail at one operation. It is not, how- 
ever, till very lately, that any complete machine of this 
ind has been invented: and, there!ore, the Society of- 
tered, for ſeveral ycuis, a premium of fifty pounds for 
he producing cue, that was fo well conſtructed as to an- 
ver the end. Ie have two, fur which premiums were 
en, the ropotior y of machines ſubſervient to agri- 
culture. Bu: there nie one or tuo others of a more im- 
Pro ml conſtruétion, that will, alſo, ſoon be in their pot- 
telnon; ; and mie more ſimple, cheap, and effectual for 


the purpote. An accurate deſcription of the uſe and 


merits cf theſe ploughs will be below inſerted among the 
icliowing Memoirs. 

It is not pertinent to the ſubject here, to enter into 
the diſpute, where and by whom the method cf drill cul- 
ture was firſt invented: but it is an unqueſtionable truth, 
that Mr. Tull, who wrote largely on this kind of huſ- 
handry, was tl. e firſt who introduced the uſe of it into 
our country. He, nevertheleſs. only ſtarted the notion. 
The practice was very little purſued till the Society 
awakened the public attention to it by their premiums. 

The principle, on which the advantage of the drill 


culture is ſonnded, lyes in the breaking the ſoil into fine 


parts, and expoſing it to the air in this ſtate: which be- 
comes practicable, by means of proper machines of the 
plough or other kinds, when all the plants grow in rows, 
and at ſufficient diſtances. In Mr. TulPs method, this 


was done by alternate fallow and crop in the ſpaces or in- 


tervals. Hut morc advantageous methods have been ſince 
practiſed. This breaking the foil, and ex poſing it to the 
operation of the air, is found to fertilize it: and Mr. 


Tull ſeeing the fact to be fo, adopted a miſtaken theory, 
that fertilization conſiſted principally or ſolely in break- 


ing the earth into fine parts, in order they might be the 


better fitted to enter the nutrient veſſels of the plants. 


It would be eaſy to ſhow nevertheleſs, that reducing the 
earth into o ſmall parts is only one means of fertilization, 
amcng 
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among many others; and not even a conſtant one in eve- 
ry circumſtance: that the fitting earth to enter plants by 
mechanical action, is entirely an error; as it never does 
enter plants at all in a ſolid and undiſſolved ſtate: and that 
when earth is in the moſt pulveriſed and incohering ſtate, 
it is leaſt fertile or capable of ſupporting plants. 'Fke 
fact is, however, certain, though tor different reaſons, 
that ſtiff and cohering earth, broken and expoſed to the 
air, does gain a conſiderable degree of fertility: and is 
capable of yielding copious crops of ſome kinds of vege- 
tables, it would not otherwiſe bear. It was natural 


enough for Mr. Tull, who was rot rauch acquainted 


with the principles of chemiſtry, or the fads of natu- 
ral hiſtory, to fall into this crroneous notion: and it 
ſhould not take off from his merit, of having made a 
noble effort to the improvement of huſbandry ; the et- 
fects of which, when this method has undergone due 
improvements. will prove of the greateft henefit to our 
country; and indeed to mankind in general. 

The manner of practice cf this kind of huſbandry, 2s 


taught by Mr. Tull, was in feveral particulars erroneous, 


as might well be expected in a firſt eſſay, or, as was the 
caſe in moſt points, from untried notions: and, to the 
adhering too cloſely to it, is owing, in a great degree, 
the flow introduction, and the doubt of the general uti- 
lity of the method itſelf. The intervals betwixt the 
rows of the plants, as recommended by Mr: Pull, were 
too great, perhaps double what they ſhould be in the 
moſt profitable method of culture: by which means 
much leſs crops are obtained than might be produced 
at nearly the fame expence. This has rendered the pro- 
fits of the drill method much leis than they would have 
been in on a more judicious practice: and, conſequently, 
been a great diſadvantage to it, in the compariſon with 
the broad-caſt. Mr. "Tull was led into this, parily from 
the want of more perfect inſtruments for hocing : theſe 
of which the conſtruction was then invented, being clum- 
ſy, and difficult to manage. The ploughs for drilling 
were more imperfect ſtill than them: and this defect of 
inſtruments has been another principal cauſe oi the flew 
progreſs of this improvement. 

Ihe practical advantages rropoſed ſrom the drill me- 
thod of culture are the following: "The ſaving the loſs 
of land, incurred by laying it fallow at ſhort periods; 
or 
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or the expence of trequent and large manuring ; which 
are neceſſary in the broad-caſt : the deſtroying weeds, 
by the opportunity afforded of hoeing the intervals, ei- 
ther by the hand or horſes: the increaſing the fertility of 


the ioil, by thus ſtirring and breaking the ground, ſo that 


each crop may be greater than in the broad-caſt way: 
the being able to earth the plants, or, in other words, to 
throw up the foil on the crown ot the root, by which ſome 
kinds are rendered more vigorous, and preſerved from the 
effect of the injury of froſts: and the giving air to ſome 
ſpecies of plants, which will bear only towards the tops, 
where it:ey are crouded, as in the broad-caſt manner of 
culture. Theſe are the benefits ſuppoſed to ariſe to the 
farmer, by this way of culture. Thoſe which the pub- 
lic would receive from the general practice of it, would 
be very great : as it ſubſtitutes labour in the place of 
fallow and manure ; by which a conſiderable addition 
would be made to the national ſtock of proviſions procur- 
ed. If manure were thus ſpared from the land on which 
corn, turneps, & c. were raiſed, it might then be employ- 
ed on the poorer graſs lands: by which means, the crops 


in the inferior kinds of paſture would be much increaſed ; 


and the whole produce of hay and graſs neceſſarily aug- 
mented. 'The proportion of labour m huſbandry, alſo, 


being thus increaſed, more hands would be occupied in it: 


whence population would be advanced in the moſt bene- 
ficial manner to the public intereſt. For the ſtock of pro- 
viſions being augmented, on the whole, in a much great- 
er proportion, by this change of culture, than the num- 
ber of people, the conſumption ariſing from the increaſe 
of number would not raiſe the price of them. Whereas, 
in our preſent ſtate, the multiplying the number of peo- 
ple employed in manufactures would tend to make pro- 
viſions dearer in a great proportion: and thus, rendering 
the general price of labour higher; would prove a felo de 
fe, by giving foreigners an opportunity to underwork, 
and conſequently, underſell us at the markets of our 
exports: as we have already experienced in the loſs of 
ſeveral of the moſt capital articles of our commerce. 
Our danger in this point is, moreover, every day grow- 
ing more formidable: as there is ſcarcely any ſtate in 
Europe, where both the government and people are not 
2 zealous in eſtabliſhing and improving manu- 
ctures. | 


It 
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It has been, nevertheleſs, diſputed, even to the preſent, 
whether the drill or broad-caſt culture be the moſt bene- 
ficial in general to the undertaker: or, rather, whether 
the firſt be not attended with actual loſs. It is certain, 
that an extraordinary expence is incurred in the prepara- 
tion of the land for the drill culture ; and mcre labour 


is required in the ſubſequent operations. But accounts 


of experiments have been laid before the public, to ſhew, 
that this original colt is largely repaid by the ſaving after- 
wards made in a number ot ſucceſſive copious crops, ob- 
tained without any fallow or manure. I heſe ſucceſſive 
crops, even of wheat, have been ſaid to amount to fhfteen 


or ſixt@n. On the contrary, the reſult of other experi- 


ments is related, and calculations formed on them, to de- 
monſtrate, that the prime and other expences of this 
method are not repaid : the crops failing in two or three 
years; ſo as not to be worth the tillage aſter that time. 
Still other experiments, of which accurate report have 
been given, furniſh facts, that vary from either ot 
theſe extremes; and make the ballance turn on much 


nicer grounds of calculation of the comparative advan- 


tages of the two methods. The veracity of the gentle- 
men, who have given theſe accounts, thongh ſo different, 


can ſcarcely be doubted : and the wide variations muſt be 
aſcribed to different fitneſs of ſoil for this culture, or the 


plants raifed by it; different management in the practice 
of it; and the different effects of favourable or impropi- 
tious ſeaſons, or other accidents. There is not, however, 
hitherto, ſo great a ſcope of obſervations made on well 
conducted and extenſive trials, as to give room for a po- 
ſitive concluſion on many of the points relating to this 
culture: but there is great reaſon to conclude, on the 
whole, that it will be found profitable in moſt caſes where 
its advocates have recommended it: eſpecially ſince the 
later improvements of the machires or ploughs to be 
uſed in it; and of the methods of practice in other point;, 
particularly with reſpect to the ſpaces of the intervals. 
When the Society firſt took this matter up, the puh- 
lic had very little ground of known experiments and cal- 


culations, on which to form a judgment, how far it was 


_ worthy the notice of thoſe, who are ready to adopt fea- 
ſible improvements in huſbandry. It was, thereforc, an 
object very fit, and very deſerving the regard of the So- 
ciety, to promote ſuch trials, and exarainations, as might 
afford 
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afford juſt lights for a deciſion of this important point. 


They have already procured ſome ſuch lights, in 
former years : and they have lately obtained accounts of 
experiments, which will be found below in theſe Me- 
moirs. But, as an extenſive baſis of facts and obſervati- 
ons is required for the foundation of a concluſive deter- 
mination, eſpecially with thoſe limitations and conditions 
which muſt attend every queſtion of this kind, they have 
with great propriety continued the premiums : and will, 


it is hoped, from year to year, gain farther accounts, that 


will be more and more ſatisfactory to themſelves, and the 
public. In publiſhing theſe accounts, they do not mean 
to give a ſanction to every opinion, or obſervation, con- 
tained in them, on their own authority: but only to 
tranſmit to the world, the notions and facts laid before 
them by the candidates, or other correſpondents. They 
may, nevertheleſs, by the information and evidence thus 
obta:ned, and the diſcuſſion of an intelligent committee, 
be enabled, perhaps hereafter, to come to ſome ſinal re- 
ſolutions on this intereſting matter; which may have a 
conſiderable influence in overcoming the tenacious adhe- 
rence to the old method. In the mean time, the world 
will have the benefit of the particular communications 


from thoſe who gain the premiums; which cannot fail 
to convey very valuable inſtructions, or uſeſul cautions. 


Another very material improvement of agriculture was 


attempted by the Society, in their endeavours ta facilitate 


the methods of DRA xi NC LAND: in which they have 
had all the ſucceſs they could deſire. The greateſt defect 
in the means of making ſuperficial drains was, the want 
of ſome machine, of the nature of a plough, which 
would cut a trench ſufficiently broad and deep, and lay 
the earth and the turf on the ground on cach ſide, fo a- 
not to be ſubject to fall again into the trench. 

The Society, in order to remove the impediment to 
the making buſh drains, or trenches in ploughed fields, 
in a cheap manner ; the digging of which was a very 
conſiderable expence; offered, in the year 1564, a pre- 
mium of fifty guineas, for the beſt plough, or machine, 
that would cut a trench one foot in perpendicular depth, 
and one foot eight inches in breadth at the top, and 
ten inches at the bottom. This premium was adjudged, 


the year following, to Mr. Cuthbert Clark, after trial 


ef a plough of this kind produced by him, But the 
1 | pfemium 
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premium was again offered for the next year, when 
Mr. Clark again produced a plcugh, of fimilar con- 
ſtruction, but ſaid to be improved. The premium was, 
however, adjudged, on the trial, to Mr. Knowles, of 
the Ifle of Wight, whoſe plough cut a trench of one 
foot one inch in depth, and twenty inches in breadth at 
the top, and ten at the bottom; laying the earth, and 
turf, on each fide of the nn in the moſt exact and 
convenient manner. This was r by eight horſes, 
before the Committee, with great cate and diſpatch. It 
has been obſcrved, however, on further conſideration 
and trial, that if this plough was made two, three, or 
four inches narrower in the part which cuts the bot- 
tom of the trench, it would require much leſs force; 
and yet anſwer the purpoſe equally well. 

Ihe uſe of this pluugh, for draining ſpringy, poachy, 
or moraſs lands, cannot fail to be of conſiderable emolu- 
ment to the public. The waſte of wet lands, either by 
a total negle& of them, or by the occupation of them 
in a bad condition, is an * un ou loſs to the com- 


munity : as many of the! lags wort! mo extremely 
tertile when drained. The principal re 11% ne⸗ 
glect, and loſs, is, that the proprietors & ive; s, 


though ſenſible of the ultimate advantage cf it, are gr 
terred, in general, from making d. Airs, by the grcat- 
neſs of the expence : which, . hen . dre Was no other 
means but digging the trenches, was, in degd, very con- 
nderable. W batever, therefore, may in auy material 
degree leſſen that expence, muſt of neceſſity tend to 
remove this diqiculty: nad of coutſe occaſion a gr-ater 
number to undertake this uſeful wers. The colt of mak- 
ing buſh drains is greatly reduced by the invention ct :ach _ 
a plovgh tor this purpoie, as the Society has now pro- 
cured : and where Eu is not dear, they may be com- 
pleated at an eaſy rate. The ule of ſuch a plough for 
open tre ches 1 in ar able lands is, likewiſe, ol very. great 
conſequence: as it will, in this way, be 2:tende ! 3 
very ſmall expence, compared to the methods formerly 
Practiſed. 

There is a further very momentous advantage ariſes 
from the draining lands: which is the rerdering the 
country more healthy. For nothing — more 
to the un wholſomeneſs ct any place, than the vapouss 


exhaled from marſky or boggy ground. 
Vol. I. F The 
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The Socicty have, thorctore, dune the public a very 
eſſential ſervice, in obtaining for its uſe the invention and 
knowledge ot ſo perfect a machine, wanted for ſuch 
valuable purpoſes. The good effects indeed already ap- 
pear. For above twenty of theſe ploughs have been 
| made, in conſequence of orders, by one perſon only in 
„ | London: which evinces the ſenſe that is entertained of 
AS ar their utility. In order, nevertheleis, to bring this ma- 
chine into more frequent uſe, it were to be wiſhed, that 
| the general expence of buſh-draining, with the aid of 
ſucli a plough, was to be aicertained, as to each parti- 
cular article; and made known to the world. It would, 
we muſt allow, vary in different places, as the price of 
buſh, labour, & c. are different in them. But, if a clear 
itate of the particulars were given, as to any one place, 
| | it would be ealy to change the rates of them; and ac- 
ö commodate the computation to the circumſtances of any 
other. There is reaſon to believe, from good authority, 
and facts, that the expence of drains, when made thus, 
will be found much, leſs than is commonly imagined : 
and that it is m the power of many, who are not appriſed 
of its coming within the reach of their abilities, to gain 
great advantages by ſuch an improvement of their land. 
The general knowledge of this would, therefore, encou- 
rage many to go about this important buſineſs, who 
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10 are hindered from thinking of it, by the imagination of 
75 5 its being a matter of great expence ; ſuch as their cir - 
oy |! | cumflances would not bear. | 
3080: The MACHINE For SLictnG TurNevs, was, alſo, 


an improvement, relative to agriculture, procured by the 
Society to the public. It is not of equal importance with 
tome of the abovementioned objects: though it is, never- 
theleſs, not without utility. The cultivation of turneps 
for feeding reat cattle has been a means of preventing 
the price of beef, and conſequently of other fizſh, from 
riſing to a ſtil] much greater price than it has done: 
which muſt, had it happened, have occaſioned the deep- 
eſt diſtreſs. The ſcarcity of hay, after a bad ſeaſon, in 
winters where there are long froſts, is the occaſion of 
deſtroying the fteck of cattle and ſheep; and, conſe- 
quently, of the riſe of their price. The ufe of turneps, 
being a great ſaving to fudder, leſſens the want of it ; 
and is a very material check to thoſe mii. Ii. Ia, whici: 


reins 
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reſult from ſuch want. The employment of land, that 
would otherwiſe be waſte fallow, for the cultivation of 
turneps, is, alſo, another conſequence of their uſe, that 
conduces to national good: as it increaſes the ſtock of 
proviſions raiſed ; and, moreover, makes ſome favings 
of expence in the culture of corn, by leffening the charge 
of rent that lyes on the whole rotation of crops and 
fallow. | 
'Theſe advantages have gradually introduced the uſe 
of turneps : but not ſo generally as it were to be wiſhed, 
For it has been a diſcouragement to thoſe who could not 
well bear ſuch a loſs, that cattle hive been frequenily 
choaked with them: particularly in the places where 
they are apt to be ſmall ; a: is the cate in (tiff clayey 
grounds. Many inſtance; cauld be g.ven of perſons, in 
different parts, who hace ſuffered maierially by this ac- 
cident: which, though it may not much affect graziers 
who deal largely, may fall heavy on little farmers, to 
whom the value of a fat beaſt or two may make a great 
difference in their affairs. This led to the expedient of 
flicing the turneps by the hand, in many places, among 
thoſe who had a moderate ſtock of cat: le: for it is 
hardly practicable, in that way, by thoſe who have 
very great herds. Mr. Wynne Baker, particularly, in 
his report to the Dublin Society for the year 1765, com- 
plains of his having ſuffered much by his caitle being 
thus choaked : and mentions, that he employed every 
night, on that account, thirteen of his people for two 
hours after they came from work, to ſlice turneps for 
this purpoſe. Pvt there is another benefit, alſo,/ that 
ariſes from this practice: which is, that both cattle and 
theep, having a ciſlike to the rind of turneps, ſcoan them; 
and, rejecting the cutſide part, make a great waſte by 
that means. This loſs is intirely avoided by the ſlicing the 
tarneps : as the beaſts then eat the whole without mak- | 
ing the leaſt wa'te. It has been ſaid, nevertheleſs, by 
lome, that the practice of ſlicing turreps is cf no utility, 
nor anſwers any material purpoſe : as the danger of the 
caiilc's being choaked by turneps is but ſmall. To this 
it may be replied, that it is beſt, any danger at all of 
that kind ſhould be avoiccd, if it can be fo without bring- 
ing on a greater inconvenience: and, therefore, the pro- 
per queſtion will be, whether the expence of flicing 1s 
not too great a rate of inſurance againſt this miſchief. 
F 2 FExpe- 
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Lxperience bas dutcrmined, io thoſe, who have adopted 
this practice in Ungland, that it is not fo, even when 
done with the hand: and there are many, who have 
practiſed it, that ule conſiderable quantities of turneps; 
and who live where moſt are ufed ; and where, conle- 
quently, they have the beſt opportunity of forming a 
judgment on the os Apt of it. But it prevails as 
a general cuſtom in ſome other parts of Europe, where 
turneps have becu applied to the teedirg cattle much 
lenger than w.ti us: particularly in Carinthia, a pro- 
vince in the Auitrian dominions, where great number; 
of cattle ate | with this root. A great inconvenience. 
however, attended the flicing turneps in the way, ſolely 
pracited before the invention of this machine: which 
was, to hold them in one hand, and ſtrike with a knife 
by the other: whence, from the leaſt inattention, the 
perſons ſo employed were extremely ſubject to wound 
themiclves : particulirly on the joint of the thumb; 


where hurts in gencral produce very injurious conſe - 


uenccs. 

. Under theſe: circumſtances, without deciding whethe: 
the ſlicing turneps were really an uſeful practice or not, 
a machine for ſavirg the labour of fo many people; pre- 
venting their maiming themſelves; removing the diſcou- 
ragement to the culture of this. root, where ſlicing by 
the hand was not convenient ; and avoiding the waſte of 
the tuſneps, b the catilc's tc doping tliem; could nor. 
fail io be of advantage io thofe who betore did actually 
practiie it. For whether it be Judicious or erroneous in 
them to follow this practice, it is better, ſirce it is done, 
they ſhould dom it wikoue te expencs and danger, whicl: 
attended the former method. | 

The Socicir, therefore, thought the niatter worth» 

teme notice efrecially as there was a probability of ſuc- 
ce, withont the hem : at acy conſtlerable pee! and 
a cordipgle tune e redes Hen of twer pounds to 
the pe W ck b., thei 28 duce the beſt mackine ft for 
this purple. There weie teverel candidates, who tent 
machines: among which were one or two, that would 
have anwer. tle end 1 ,odcrately well. Put one, to 
Wir Ci UNE Pprenmem was ad 'udged, exceeceil the reſi be 
yorn alt coropariion g and perfe reed what woes requirec!, 
even 38 all expectation. It was inverted by An. 
E Fe. , of Frome in Semer{etivire; wil whatevei 
Hou 
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Joubt the final utiity of ſuch a machine may admit, the per- 
fection of this, as to the execution ot what is interded, can- 
not poſſibly bear any. It may be aſily ſet at will, by proper 
; {crews, to cut ſlices of any thicknets that may bu Gejzrec : 
| and; the turneps being put into it, a man ar boy can 
diſpatch an almoſt incredible quantity. Ihe particular 
conſtructior, and manner of ute at ity will be explained 
below, in the acc and deicripuon of the Soctety 's 
machines, | ſhall, therefore, ny obiorio further Este, 
that the quick ſucceſs of thc ociety in Goat ng 13.15 
machine, is a ſinking inſtance of the cue vi their pre- 
mums. For it dues not appear; that fuch a riackine had 
cver been thought of beſvie; and yet, in the fir} year 
tne matter was ſtarted, by the inciicement and information 
of their advcriiiements, one was procured, Which per- 
fectly anſwers the purpoſe. It is, indeed, of the moſt 
meritorious conſtruction, whether we regard the ingenu- 
ty of the cor:trivarce; or the complete perſormance of 
the office. 

The Society have, likewiſe, done a conſiderabie goo? 
to the future, as well as preſent intereſt of agriculture, 
by the collection cf varicus other improved machines 
fubſervient to it; which they have mute for the benefit 
of the public. In this collection, they have not confined 
themſelves to machines, of Which they occaſioned the in- 
vention by their premiums, or which were brought be- 
tore them for their approbation or reward ; but they have 
purchaſed, or otherwiſe procurcd {i.veia} others. | 

Amongſt theſe machines, there is a fine model of a 
THRESUING-\Tir, : which may be «ffixt to a common 

/ind-mill or water-mull, and wrought by the ſame power 

az moves fuch mills; or by any other power of water, 

: wind, or horſes, ſolelv applied to itſelf. This machine 
was invented by Mr. Evers, of Sl en in Port ſhire, 

fince dead: who erected one at large: which continues 

to work. The operation of threſhing is performed, in 

‚ this mill, by means of a moving circular floor, on which 
| te ſheavcs of corn are laid; and carried ſucceſſively un- 
der a croſs row of a kind of flails, placed perpendicularly ; 
which fall on them as they paſs under; and thus threqh 
out the corn with their ends. The flrokes of theſe flaiis 
are ſo controlled by ſprings, that they are prevented from 
bruiſing the corn more than would happen from the moſt 
©xpert uſe of the hand-flail. There are undoubtedly par- 
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ticular ſituations where ſuch a machine may be found of 
conſiderable utility in our own country, But in our A- 


mcrican colonies it certainly would, in many caſes, be of 


the utmoſt advantage, when joined to a mill for grinding 
corn. 

The Society have another excellent Macs, of 
more general ule, invented by the fame Bir. vers, for 


WixNowing Cog N. This perfurms its office, in the 


molt perfect manner, v. wah the greater caſe and diſpatch; 
freeing, at once tne corn from ihe chaff and duſt ; and 
leparating the lion 537619 the ſcund part of the n It 
canis ver; lde From, or force to work it. 

Tire is, allo, another very good MACHINE for DeFss- 
ixG WrEaT: for which the inventer received, {rom 
the Society, a bounty of tity rounds. 

This colle dien of machines contains, likewiſe, a 
number of excellent ploughs, and models of PLoucHs, 
for various purpotes, as tr aching ; turning; bocing x 
cutting, or jcerifying graſs land, Ws. An excellent 
chaf-cutter, or machine for culting /ti raw is, alſo, lately 


difcovercd * of which a defcrigtion will be hercatter given 


in this WC. rk. 


Theſe machines, hy being faljcRcd ta the inſpection 


of numbers in the Locieis“ 8 ref. tery, „have undergone 


ſti} further raprovements :{ ar. | be we ſerved 15 models for 


the mak! ing many of ſevcrai of the INI wiich have 


been carried into dfiecont mole of he nom try « Where 


the uſe of them bas be? t en anus; —_— 1 
Mal not enunr rate them kk e W il, in 
the covrſe of thy work, '© n oe of the 


Society's coe οe of machines, With 0 oniananens of the 
wie, and cefcriptions of ſuch as recuite u, in order to 
their becominy more uſeful to the public. 

The Society h ve, alſo, aticmpted, in other inſtances, 
the encouragorent of agriculture by their premiums: 
ſome of whick, peirg yet continued in tlieir preſent lit, 
we ihall have a more proper occaſion to conſider them be- 


low, when we explain, as is intended, the advertiſements 


for premiums row offered. 
On the hola, the advantages the public have, and 


will recei vi tm what the Society have already done for 


promoting a riculture, muſt be allowed to be very great: 
and there are other matters, relating to it, now under 
heir conſideration and encouragement : which, when 

they 
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rhey are carried into execution or compleated, will, it mar 
be poſſibly preſumed, prove of equal conſequence. 


SE Cr. . 
Of Imprebemeuls bl tbe Mechanical Arts. 


THE Societ; *s aticinpts to promote the MECH ax At 
ArTs, whether for the improvement of particular manu- 
factures, or of maclunes for general purpoſes, have not 
been corduQc| with leſs ſpirit, application and I.beral 
expence than thoſe to advance egriculture. Their ſue- 
ceſs in theſe attempts, may be, allo, deemed equal to thoſe 
exerted in the cauſe of agriculture : : though, as they re- 
late to ſubjects leſs commonly urie;food, or attended to, 
they have not been ccually known or regarded by the 
public. It is, however, unvounicoy truc, that the So- 
ciety's endeavours have produced, in forme inſtances, and 
brought to light, or introduced into uſe in others, the in- 
vention or improvement of ſeveral capital machines; as 
well as others of leſs importance : and excited, allo, fuch 
a diſpoſition to the ſtudy of practical mechanics, in num. 
bers of ingenious perſons, as will hercafter be productive 
of many beneficial conſequences to the public. 

The improvement of the machines ſubſervient to agri- 
culture, though properly belonging to the mecha nical 


arts, in a general view, having becr already confidered 


under the head of Agriculture, will be of courſe omitted 
here. That of the others, whether relative to particu- 
lar manufactures, or general purpoſcs , will be inveſtigated 
nearly according to tte order of tim in which the Society 
took them up. 

One of the firſt and greateſt articles of manufacture, 
which the Society embraced as an object of encourage- 
ment, was, the making Carrers in imitation of thoſe 


brought from the Eaft, and called Turky carpets. 


The importance of this object ariſes from various prin- 
ciples. The i importation of foreign carpets, at the time 
the Society firſt offered this premium, might be eſteemed 
conſiderable : but the uſe of carpets, from the increafing 
luxury of the age, is exceedingly more general at this 
time than it was then: and the national expence of the 
whole, were they now had from abroad, would, conſe 
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quently, amount to a very large ſum. A great part of 
this expence is ſaved at preſent, by our own manufacture 
of carpets; which is particularly valuable to us, likewiſe, 
from another circumſtance. "This 1», that carding and 
ſpmnning make a great part of the work: which, conſe- 
quently, employ women and children; who are thus ren- 
dered profitable to the public, and moral in their conduct, 

inſtead ot being burthenſome, or looſe in their way of 
lie; as they otherwiſe would be. 

It has been alledged, that the preventing the importa- 
non of Turky carpets, by d:meſtic manviaQures, in 
which there is a conſumption of our own wool, was ra- 
ther a detrimert than an advantage to the public: becauſe 
the price paul tor .in, at firſt hand, exceeded very lit- 
tle, if at all, the valne of the wool here: and that the 
dinging in Lurky carpets, therefore, was, in fact, the 

ame as the importation of ſo much wool into this coun- 
y: : our own being, by that means, correſpondently ſaved 
0c be uſed in other manufactures, where the greater pro- 
portion of labour yielded a much greater return. This 
argument would, perhaps, have great weight, if the uſe 
of carpets was as limited now as formerly; and the wool 
employed in making them, was fine, and proper for more 

valuable manufactures. But, the much more general uſe 
of carpets, if our own manufactures had not ſupplied the 
Arcateſt part, would have highly raiſed the price of them: 
2 wht h cats, we ſhould have paid conſiderably to foreign- 
ers for the labrur: and the coarſe and refuſe v-ool; that 
could not ſind an — application to other purpoſes, 
being the kind moſtiy employed for this, is thus coviumed 
and rendered profitable. Domeſtic manufacture of car- 
mou therefore, tends, inſtead ci dcproving the other 
nanufactures of their wool, to the encouragement of 
the production of it, in general, by affording a vent to 
this kind. 

The weaving of corpets has, moreover, a great Pu 

rar wich tnat of tapeſtry; or, in fact, they are only 
dilferent branches of the lame manufacture. The im- 
provement of one, conſequentiy, carries with it that of 
the other : and we, accordingly, have ſeen, that along 
with the eſtabliſhment of carpet weaving, in our own 
country, tapeſtry weaving was introduced, and carried to 
2 very high degree of perfection, in more than one ma- 

nufactor y. 
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nufactory. This makes a national ſaving, of which the 
far greateſt part of the expence lies on the work; and 
prevents our ſending conſiderable ſums to France: which 
had poſſeſt itſelf of the more pertect practice of the art 


of tapeſtry weaving; and ſold part of the produce to us, 
at a very high price. 


The Society were, therefore, very judicious in the 


choice of this, as one of their firſt objects in the encou- 
ragement of manufaQtures ; and their ſucceſs has been 
correſpondent. For, in 1757, claims were made : and 
premiums, of twenty-five pounds each, adjudged to two 
candidates, for ſpecimens which gave great tatisfaCtion. 
In 1758, one of the fame candidates received another 
— of twenty-five pounds; and another candidate 
the like; for ſtill greater improvements: and, in 1759, 

two Abs premiums were given; the firſt, of thirty 
pounds, to a candidate who had received thoſe of the pre- 
ceding years ; and the ſecond, of twenty pounds, to a new 
candidate. The Society, then thought this article ſuffici- 
ently introduced : and diſcontinued their premiums. But 
application was made to them, in the ſucceeding years, 
for liberty to expoſe to public inſpection, in the great 
room of their meetings, ſome other tine ſpecimens of fur- 
ther improvements: in conſequence of which, the manu- 
faQturers obtained the notice of the public; and the 
means of great encouragement and demand for their 
works. 

The Society may, from theſe premiſes, be juſtly deem- 
ed to have contributed, in a very high degree, to the in- 
troduction of thoſe extenſive and valuable manufaCtures 
of carpets, eſtabliſhed in various pas of Great Britain; 
as well as to that of tapeſtry ; which now yield a very 
_ conſiderable national ſaving or profit. 


The procuring paper proper for printing with copper - 


 Flates, to be manufactured in England, was another of 


the Society's firſt objects of the ſame kind. They were 
induced to turn their regard to this article by finding, 
that a very conſiderable ſum was paid to forcigners, par- 
ticularly the French, for this ſort of paper; which ren- 
dered it a matter of national importance. 

The Society accordingly offered premiums on two con- 
ditions. The one for making a ſpecimen of ſuch paper 
proper for receiving impreſſions of the beſt copper- plates, 


as 
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as ſhould he neareſt in all its qualities to the French: of 
which ſpecimens were to be obtained at the Society's of- 
fice. The other, for making ſuch paper equal in all its 
qualities to the French. The firſt of theſe has been three 
times gained. The firſt time in 1757. The ſecond and 


third times, by the ſame candidates, in 1763, and 1764. 


Other claims have been ſince made, but were not allowed. 
The premium for making this paper equal in all quali- 
ties to the French has never been yet obtained: though the 
Sock ty's erdeavours have procured the manufacture of an 

inferior kind, which anſwers for common purpoſes; and 
makes a national ſaving. 


There is, indeed, an exceeding 8 obſtacle to the 


| making perfectly good fine paper of any kind in England : 
and, maro particularly, of the ſort proper for copper-plate 


printing. Uh is, a very faulty method, introduced al- 


moſt generally into the manufacture of paper: which con- 
ſiſts in chopping the linnen rags, of which the paper is to 
be made, inſtead of beating them into pulp. In this im- 
proper manner of preparation, the fibres of the linnen are 
divided into ſhort parts: which deſtroys the ſtaple; ren- 
ders the paper leſs tenacious; and makes the uſe of a grea- 
ter proportion of gum neceſſary. This gum, moreover, 
cracking by the wear, divides the paper : or, being taken 
out by "moiſture, the paper is then rendered exceeding 
weak; and ſubject to be torn with the leaſt force. This 
faulty "mode of manufaQuure produces a ſtill greater incon- 
venience with reſpe& to paper for printing with copper- 
plates than for any other kind. As there is an indiſpenſi- 
ble occaſion to moiſten it to a conſiderable degree, in order 
to bring it to a due ſoftneſs for receiving the impreſſion : 


and the gum, on which the tenacity of the paper formed 


of cut rags principally depends, being, by this means d .- 
ſolved, the texture of the paper is proportionably injured. 
The laſt ſpecimen brought to the Society was an evident 
+ fance of this: a5 it loſt almoſt all its ccheſior, by being 


wet in the due degree for printing: and world hardly bear 


in that ſtate to be laid on the preſs. It is probable, there- 
_ tare, this improper treatment of the materials is the prin- 

ipal impediment to the effect of the Society's premiums, 
in producing paper of this ſort fully equal to the French; 
and will, if not avoided, be fo to all improvements of the 
Rncr kinds of paper in England. 


The 
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The ſpinning of Flax, Wool, and Cotton, was another 
moſt material article in this ctals, which the Society took 
early under their encouragement. It is ur nneceſlary to cx 
patiate much on the importance of this work: as very evi- 
dent reaſons demonſtrate it. Not _ {everal of the moil 
ſtaple manufacture: of our country depend on it; but it is 
the moſt general employ ment of the female tex ; "who are 
capable of managirg one branch, or other of u, at almoſt 


every age: whence it muſt be allowed, rothing could be 


mere beneficial to the public, either in a political or com- 
merc'al view, than the {upplying means to promote the 
more ger rat r ot idle hands to ſpinning. The 
Society, thvrclore, ict about tO attain this great end by 
various means. 

They furniſhed incitements to ine e in this work, by 
premiurns for the greateſt quantiiy ci innen, woolen and 
cotton yern, {pun in one year in work houſes, They ftrove 
to eſtabliſn this uſeful ſpecies of manutuC.ure in them, be- 
cauſe there the poor are for the moſt part, to the public 
lols, maintained by the public in idleneſs. They attempt- 
ed to improve the practice of this art in England; and to 
introduce the ſpinning thoſe finer kinds of thread, or cot- 
ton yarns which we ate at preſent furniſhed with from ſo- 
reign countries. But the moſt efficacious, and proper 


means, by which they eſſayed io encourage ſpinning, were 
the efforts to procure improvements in ſpinning-wheels, 


ind the other inſtruments ſubſervient to ſpinning: ſuch as 
reels for winding, twiſting, &c. This was the method 
moſt conſiſtent with the principles of the inſtitution of the 
Society; as well as with the means of their influence: and 
t was accordingly attended with the moſt obvious ſucceſs. 
The premiums for ſpinning fine, were claimed each ſuc- 
ceſſive year, from 1759 to 1766 incluſive. At which time 
they were diſcontinued along with others, to make way 
fur that variety which is neceſſary 1 n the objects; of the So- 
ciety's premiums. | 
The premiums for foinning i in workhouſes were ca 
in the years 1759, 1760, 1761: when they were likewiſe 
diſcontinued. | 
The general effects of theſe premiums, with reſpe& to 
the Society's views in them, are not eaſily to be diſlin- 
guiſhed : nor does it ſcem that inciting ſome particular per- 
1967 10 exert themſclves io gain premmms by thcir induſtry, 
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or application to fine ſpinning, can have any very exten- 
e conſequences, 

On the other hand, the improvement of machines, or 
inſtruments, by which more work can be done with equal 
eaſe ; or the ſame with more cafe ; will always, when made 
public, be an encouragement to the reſpective manufac - 
turers who are to ute them; and will, conſequently, ever 
engage greater numbers to undertake the work. Ard fuch 
r:nprovement of machines, or inſtruments, depending on 
the ſkill, ingenuity, or application of a few particulars, 
the Society's rewarus may be, ard indeed in almoſt every 
inſtance have been found, adequate incitements to thoſe, 
who are capable of performing the matters of this kind pro. 


poſed. The Socicty, being now well apprized of theſe 


principles, have, in genera], diſcontinued thoſe premiums, 
where labour and induſtry only, without novelty, inven- 
tion, or improvement, were in queſtion ; and confined 
their views to thoſe matters, where invention, or the dif- 
tuſion of material information, make the object. 

This is moſt particularly evident in the inſtance before 
us with regard to ſpinning : ſeveral very eſſential improve- 
ments having been made and brought into ** by the 


Society's endeavours. 


The Society offered three kind of premiums, reſpecting 


the perfection of ſpinning- wheels, and the operations ſub- 


ſervient to ſpinning. The firſt was for the greateſt im- 
provements in the common ſpinning- wheel: either for 
wool, cotton, flax, or ſilk. It was originally thirty pounds. 


In 1761, the Society advanced this premium to forty 
pounds. 


They again increaſed the fan i m 1762; * offered 
tifty pounds, as a firſt premium; and twenty-five pounds 


as a ſecond. Theſe premiums were continued to 1766: 


and then omitted, to make way for freſh objects of the So- 
ciety's views. 

fa 1561, the premium was allowed to two candidates; 
and wd between them, in the proportion of twenty 
pounds. 27: ten pounds, 

In 1762, thirty pounds, part of the firſt premium, was 
adjudged to one candidate, for an 1 — in the long- 
med ipinninz-wheel. 

In 1764, fitiv pounds, being the whole firſt premium, 
was adjudged to a candidate for an horizontal wheel for 


ſpinning with both hands. 
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In 1765, twenty pounds, part of the ſecond premium, 
was adjudged to a claimant tor a vertical ſpinning· w heel 
for both hands. 

In 1766, thirty pounds, part of the firſt, and fifteen 
pound, part of the ſecond premium, were allo given to 
other c:aimants, for improvements in the common ſpinning - 
wheel. 

The horizontal wheel, to which fifty pounds was given, 
had great merit, as it performs perfectly well the office of 
ſpinning with both hands at the fame time. It is now in- 
tro-luced into practice, particularly in the Foundling Hoſ- 

tal; and is found of great uſe. Ihe advantage of {pinning 
Ft 'fo great diſpatch tends to the emolument of the pub- 
lic, not enly by occaſioning more work to be done by the 
ſame num er of hands, and extending the manufactures de- 
pendant on ſpinning, by lowering the price « t the c% mo- 
ditics praducet by them, but by iz einge numbers to apply 
themicive to !pinning, in conſequence of Ur ir being able 
to carn more money by their lair, 

In the other premmin retpe ting t {Pir.Bin;-v ect: „ the 
Society care :ed their ſpoculation further than the improve- 
men: ©: the common kind. They otfered a reward for the 
beit in-encion of a machine thai would ipin fix threads of 
flax, cotton, woel, or filk; and requuec only one perſon 
to work and attend it, This would have bcen a * cfirable 
improvement, if it could have been attained in a wanner 
fit for practic2: but it ſeems attended with almoit inſur- 
mountable difficulties. A machine, by which one perſon 
may ſpin ſix thieads at the ſame time, maſt he complex; 
and neceſſarily liable to be put out cf order: whence allo 
it muſt be expenſive | in its original purchase, as well as re- 
pair. If the ſpinning be pc: formed in ſuch a machine by 


the fingers, it will demand rauch hat.:, to gain the dexte 
rity requiſite to fo nice an operation; aid alſo a very x4 


and of courſe a very tireſome, application ic the perform- 
ance, If it ſpin of itſelf, and only require to be moved, as 
to the original power, or re&ified when any parts fail, it 
vill want, as appears from the moſt eliborate exper br 

a peculiar mode of carding ; which, by tlie ExPence of el 
cards, and the labour; rogether with that of th? ovens 

coſt and rep. rr of the mackine 3 lerders this kind Gi fo: ming, 

on the whole, at lcaſt equaliy expentive, and muchi more 
difficult than the uſe of the co on {pruning-whel ; ravre 

eſpecially that cf the two handed ore above mentioned. 
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I am authoriſed to give this judgment on the principle of 
{pinning by mechanitm, inſtead of the hand, from my own 
obſervations, as well as thoſe of two other very judicious 
members of the Society, who were beſt acquainted with 
that matter, in the ſpinning machine invented by the late 
Mr. Paul: which carried this application of mechanics to 


the greateſt extent, it is perhaps capable of. By a very 


great expence, and the aſſiſtance of the moſt ingemous 
theoretic, as well as practical mechanicians of our time, he 
attained to the conſtruction of a machine, that being 
moved by water, horſes, or any other power, would ſpin, 
in the moſt perfect manner, any number of threads, with- 

out other afſiflnce of the hard, than to ſupply the carded 
cotton, take away the finiſhed roll of thread; and reQify 


any accidental dilorders of the operation. But the delicacy 


of the work of the machine, equal almoſt to that of clocks, 


which ſubjected it to be fo exfily diſordered, and at the 


lame time ſo expenſive to be repaired; and the peculia: 
manner of carding, which was, likewiſe, very expenſi ve 
have occaſioned this machine to be now wholly laid aſide 


as unprofitable, after ſixty or ſeventy thouſand pound 


have been ſpent in various attempts to eſtabliſh its uſe. 
"The Society, however, offered in 1760, a premium ct 

forty pounds for the beſt, and twenty for the next beſt con- 
firuQtioh of a wheel or machine, that woul. lf {pin ſix threads 
of wool, cotton, flax, or filk at the ſame ſime; and require 
only one perſon to u ork and attend it. In 1761, this pre- 
mium was raiſed to fifty pounds for the beſt, and iwenty - 
five pounds for the next beſt: and, in 1702, it wa- again 

zugmentcd to one hurdred pounds for the beſt, aud fifts 
pounds for the next beſt. 

In 1763, part of the fecond premium, cf ber, 
pounds, was given for a machine of ti:i« kind, or ratur n. 
attempt towards ſuch a machine: which was the gn iy Te 
ward adjudged for this matter: and the fume yoar thy Fre- 
miums offered on this ſcore, were wholly d1icomituct, fen 
the reaſons above alledged. 


'The e Society, alſo, in 1764, appointed a prem:: um for 


the inventing the beſt portable machine for winding and 


doubling worſted, cotton, er hnnen yarn, not le ie than 
twelve threads at one time. Theſe prerm.ums were fty 


pounds for the beſt; and twenty-five pounds tor the next 
beſt. In 1765, they altered the expreſſion : the? r adver 


tiſement; and oflered the fame preauums for invoiing tf” 
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beſt portable machine, for winding from the ſkain, and 
doubling worſted, thread, or cotton, not leſs than twelve 
ſingle threads, into three or four threads in each twiſt: and 
they reduced the quantity of the reward to twenty-five 
pounds, The year following the whole was diſcontinued. 

In 1765, twenty pounds, part of theſe premiums, was 
adjudged to be equally divided between two claimants, for 
machines of this kind, that had fome mcrit ; but did not 
come up to the full perfection the Society conceived might 
be attained. In 1766, twelve pounds, part of the premium 
of twenty-five pounds, was, alſo, adjudged to another 
claimant, for ſuch a machine as was delcribed in the adver- 
tiſement of 1765: which was deemcd an improvement, but 
not to the firſt degree of perfection. 

All thefe ſpinning-wheels, &c. are retained in the repo- 
fitory of the Society's machines : where they may be ſeen, 
or models taken by manufacturers, on due application for 
leave to the Society. 

The making Du cc Er in England, fit for the Liſbon 
market, was another of the early articles relating to manu- 
factures, of which the Soc;cts tock up the encouragement, 
The reaſon of their atwouon to this matter lay in theſe 
circumſtances. The French dil; ofe bebe quantity of 
drugget at Liſbon : and iron the negſe t of our not mak- 
ing the proper kind, we obtain no ſhare of this trade : 
though, as far as appears, we might rival the French in it, 
if we were to purſue the proper means. 

The Society, therefore, cor ſidering the extenſi on of 
every branch of the woellen manufacture, as 2 material 
advantage, thou ht fit to offer a premium ot twenty pounds 
for the making a piece of drugget, neareſt in qual ty and 
price, to a ſumple ci rhe French, exhiſ ited to view in their 
office: and to the neut in merit, ten pounds. 

Claims were accordingly mule; aud. in 1759, the pre- 
miums of twenty, and ter pounds, werd 1 8 to two 
claimants, he produce [atisiacFory N.CCES : and, again, 
in 1760, ard 1 7615 the fir ſt preimiums of twenty pounds 
were allowed to other claims. 

It now appearing, from theic ſamplc iht we were in poſe | 
ſeſſion of the meuns of making this kind of crugort 4 con- 
ſiderable r«rfc& nion, the Soci. ty changed! the ters O f HEL 
advertiſement; and oftered thirty pounds as a Fil pre- 
mum, twentz pounds as. a ſecord, ard ten pounds 25 a 
third, lor aſforiments of druggcts, of the ſane kinds as 
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the ſamples to be leen at the Society's office, the cheapeſt 
and beſt in quality, from ſixteen pence, to twenty-two 
| pence per yard. Ihe aſſortments to conſiſt of at leaſt three 
„ pieces. = 
In 1762, the firſt premium was given: and the whole 
was diſcontinued by the Society, on the preſumption, that 
| the end was obtaincd, as far as their endeavours could con- 
| | duce to it. — 3 
47 In conſequence of the pieces produced to the Society, ſe- 
in: veral conſiderable orders were given by ſome merchants to 
| tac reſpective manutacturers. But it does not appear, that 
WF. any material advance 15 fince made in this article of trade. 
1 The Society, nevertheleſs, gave the matter a fair chance, 
WH: by bringing the manufacture to due perfection: and it 15 
| G&WIng to exicrior circumſtances, attending the courſe ot 
Hur trade with Portugal, that their views have not yet ſus- 
1 - (ceded better. This is, however, to be lets regretted, as 
| { Bl - it docs not appear, that the eftabliſhment of new branches 
N of the woollen manufacture would be followed with a cer- 
tain advantage: For, without the price of labour were 
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; kept down, by a proportionable augmentation of the num - 
F ber of hauds; ard that of wool, by an encreaſe of the quan- 
EV rity 3 ſuch new manufactures might only embarraſs thoſc 
1 1 we now poflels ; which are of the molt ſtaple kind; and. 
0 „ perhaps, in that light do more miſchict than good. ” 


The Society, alſo, entered more lately on another mat- 
ter of a ſimilar natuie to this. It was the introducing © 
manufacture of a light ſpungy fine broad cloth, for wic! 

there is a coviiderable demand at the Liſhon, ard other 
markets, that ſupply cloth for tne-uſe ct the ſouthern coun- 
tries. | 

The Society's ſpeculation on this ſubjeCt aroſe from their 
being urged to offcr premiums for our vying with forcigner : 
in their dyes cf black and ſcarlet, The icaiors for thi> 
were, ſome erroneous notions, then pretty general, tha: 
the black and ſcarlet colours of cloth were much iter 
dyed by fore gners than ourſelves. On canvailing clus 
point, the fact itſelf was denied by thoſe, who were bei! 
acquainted with the matter: and they a{tciied, that we 
really had now the art of dying theſe colours in equal per 
fection with any other country; and did aQtual'y dra tet 
as well. It was allowed, however, that forei-n cloth has 
a hetier appearance as to colour; and even thut thts colin 
was more durable in the wear, But this was e. het ty 
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another principle; and not the ſuperiority of the dye. It 
was advanced, that the cloth made for the uſe of the 


ſouthern countries was of a diltcrent manufacture from 


ours; and, being much lighter, and of a more ſpungy tex- 


ture, imbibed the dye throys ghout the whole fubilance : 


which both gave a Ercater ſorce of the colour to the eye, 

and rendered it more laſting in the wear: ſince it pene- 
trated the whole ſubſtance of tlie cloth; and could not be 
worn off as in our cloth, where it tinged only the ſurface. 
On the difference of opinion, with reſpect to this ſact, the 
Society procured the molt perfect ſpecimens of ſuch cloth, 
both dyed in Frence and Holland: which being examined 
and compared ith ours, it appeared, that our dyes were 
equal, it not {upericr, to the beſt of the others. 

The Society, therefore, induced by the above men- 
tioned reaſons, wlüch availed in the caſe of the drug- 
get, thought ft to offer preiniuns for the manufacturing 
ſuch light ſpungy cloths : and in the year 1764, they pub- 


liſhed the following advertiſement. 


& Whereas, notwithſtanding the. maniſeſt ſuperiority 


bc of the beſt Engliſh broad cloths, there is a kind of fine 


& cloths in much demand at {everal foreign markets, and 


8 


cc eſpecially of the following colours, viz. ſcarlet, black, 
« blue, green, and white; the chief recommendatory 


c qualities of which cloths are finene!s, lightneſs, and a 


« ſpungineſs of texture, thaf ſerves le ctuaſſy to itubibe 
ce the dyes; fo ſmall a degree of e as wul not in- 
« jure the colours, or c caſion ſpots from rain; and a pe- 
« culiar kind of liſt, which is eſſential in ſome utes; the 
ce Society, from a deſire of contributing ail means in r 
4 power for entending our moſt valus hie commerce in ex- 
« ported manufactures, do offer the follov ing premiums, 
& on the conditions annexed. 

To the perſon, er perions, being partners in trade, 
« who ſhall, on or before the firſt day of December 17659 
% have made, and fold the greateſt aumber of pieces, not 
% leſs than thirty, of ſuch cloths as are above deſcribed, 
« and acccrding to the pattefns delivered; each piece to 
de be as wide as the pattern, and of the uſual length of 
& broad cloth; one hundred pounds,” 

A ſecond premium of fixty pounds was, likewiſe, offered 
for the next greateſt number, not lefs than twenty ſuch 
pieces: and a third of forty pounds for the third greateſt 

VoI. I. e numbers 
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particularly thoſe of the tcuthern countries of Europe; 
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mium, and number of pieces of cloth. The 
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number, not leſs than ten. They required, alſo, a 


dyed either black, or icarlet, and eagerly preſſed, ſhould 
be produced to the Society for their inſpeCtion : and they 


ſubjoined, moreover, this nota bene. 


« N. B. Patterns of thoſe kinds of cloths, for which. 
«© theſe premiums are offered, are ready to be delivered, 
ce by the regiſter of the Society, at their office in the Strand. 
« But as the nature of markets may make an aſſortment of 
« qualities —— the candidates are hereby informed, 
that the Society allows of varying the qualities of their 
« cloths, for the ſake of aſſorting them, provided the 
« whole extent in the variations in pieces, do not exceed 
te the limits of two ſhillings per yard. However, the 
«« pieces ſent in for inſpection mult be of the beſt quality. 
'I his premium, nevertheleſs, was not obtained: but was 
in offered in 1765. 

In 1766, a change was made in the quantum of the pre- 
premiums 
were then reduced to forty pounds for the greateſt number ; 
and twenty pounds for the next greateſt. And the limita- 

tion of the number was reduced to ten, and ſix pieces. 
Claims were made for this premium, but never allowed. 
But that is no great matter of wonder: For though there 
was one ſtated object in view, intelligible enough to thoſe, 
who were well acquainted with the Liſbon trade, to which 


** 


this premium prineipally had regard; yet it was too com- 


plex to be preciſely expreſt in the Society's advertiſements, 
either to the underitanding of the manufacturers, or even 
of the body of the Society, who were to determine on the 
claims. This rendered the matter leſs proper for the con- 


cern of the Scctety : as every thing for which any premium 


is offered, ſhculd be of ſuch nature as admits of clear and 
diſtin&t conditions, that can be comprehended by the mem- 


ers in general. Beſides this, the ſame circumſtances, 
which were before mentiencd with regard to the drugget, 


hold good here with reſpect to the dudious importance of 


the manufaddure of this kird of cloth. For, unleſs we 


multiply the number of hands, or augment the quantity of 
wool, we ſhould only change the mode of the woollen trade ; WV 


and not really add io it by the introduction of new branches. 
And as this premium was to operate, by the encouraging 
the art of making fighter and worſe cloths than we at pre- 


ſent make, the object was a leſs deſirable matter at the 


time, when there ſeems tco great a diſpoſition to do it, 
without 
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without any incitement but what ariſes from the preſent 
ſtate of trade and the ſordidneſs of the manufacturers, to 
the injury of the ſtaple of fine ſtrong broad cloths, 1 in 
which we have been hitherto unrivalled. 

Another of the earlieſt objects of the Society's purſuit 
was, the procuring a PERFECT HAN D-Mitt For GRixND- 
NG CoRN. The difficulties under which the common 
people at that time laboured, with reſpect to the price, and 
adulteration of bread ; and the change, or mixture of flour 
at the mills; rendered this an important conſideration: as 
every family, which ſuffered by theſe inconveniences, might 
by the aid of ſuch a mill, be enabled to avoid them, by 
grinding their own corn, and making their own hread: 
Beſides this general advantage, there were others, that 
would have accrued from the obtaining the perfect con- 
ſtruction cf ſuch a mill, with reſpect to particular places, 


as well in Great Britain, as the colonies, where the diffi- 


culty or delay attendant on the ſending corn to public mills ; 
or, in ſome caſes, the total want of them, or fore ſuch 
commadious ſubſtitute; occaſions great embarraſſmunt. 
The Society, therefore, offered a premium of fifty 
pounds to the perſon, who ſhould preducy the beſt hand- 
mill: being ſuch as would anſwer the end. And in 1757, 
the premium was divided between two candidates, for two 
mills, which were thought to have ſome merit; though 
not to be perſect. Of theſe, one cf them was a ſteel mill. 


In 1758, the whole premium of fifty pounds was given to 


another candidate : and the advertitements were then diſ- 
continued. But a bounty of fifty pounds was afterwards 
given, in 1761, to a perſon who voluntarily offered ſuch a 
hand-mill to the Society, as was deemed preterable to thoſe 
before obtained. 

The obtaining a complete hand-mill for grinding corn is 
a very deſirable matter; and was well wortky the atten- 
tion of the Society. They took the beſt means in their 
power to obtain it; as well by their offer of premiums, as 
an attentive application to the examination and trial cf the 
mills brought before them: and they expended an hundred 
and fifty pounds in the purſuit. But, reverthel«(s, though 
hand- mills, on thoſe conſtructions they have procured, 
will, in ſome degree, anſwer the purpoſe ; yet the be; of 
them is not perfect: and it ſtill remains as an object of 


mechanic invention, to find ſuch a conſtruction of a hand- 


mill for grinding corr, that will per ſorm its office cora- 
5 8 2 pletely; 
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pletely; and not be ſubject to ſorne material inconveni- 


ence. The principal difficulty conſiſt- this circum- 
farce : that the weiglit of ſuch . can be commo- 
diouſly moved by the hard + (ine thoſe in large mills, 


ſufucient to hive u Cort le Kate of fine flour without 


a great velocity; and cloſe affxment of the ſtones, in the 
part where the fine pulver iz ation is to be performed: and 
ſuch velocity and clotereis not only wear the ſtones ex- 
tremely faſt, and are liable to cther mechanical inconve- 


niences; but heat the flour till it concretes, or, to uſe the 


miller's word, greafe it; and much deprave it in other re- 


ſpects. Iron mills are exempt from the firſt defect; and 


can be made to pulverize to any degree. But they heat 
much more than the ſtone mills; and are apt to damage 
the flour in a worſe manner, both by greaſing and ſmutting 
it. Beſides their being ſubject to ruſt, and even to be cor- 


roded. if they be rot carefully preſerved from moiſture, and 


cleanſed: which requires more trouble and attention, than 
are generally beſtowed on ſuch matters. | 
The introduction of the MaxuracTUuRE or PAPER 
from SK Racs was, allo, early attempted by the So- 
ciety. This was 4 new matter: as it does not appear, tha: 
any ſuch paper had been before made in England. 
The reaſons which prevailed on the Society to under- 


take it were theſe. It is well known that the Chineſe, 


among the various other materials of which they make 


paper, uſe waſte ſilk ; and produce from it, ſome kinds, 


that are peculiarly adapicd to particular purpoſes. Indeed, 
to thoſe who are well acquainted with matters of this 


nature, it is obvious, that any fibrous or filamentous ani- 


mal or vegetable ſubſtance may be wrought into paper. 
From hence it was evident, that filk rags could be applies 
to the making a valuable kind of paper : and, as they 
are not at preſent converted to any uſeful purpoſe what- 
ever, it was 2pparent, that a conſiderable loſs accrues to 
the public frum the not employing them in this manner : 
ſuppoſing it practicable with relation to the returns and 
profits cf the manuſactures, who may undertake it. This 
was an exce<ding gocd fcundation for the Society to 
take up the matter, and try, by their intimation of the 
iacts, and pecuniary encouragement, to induce ſome pro- 
per perſons to enter on the attempt of making ſuch 
paper. 
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Theſe had their deſired effec: : and, in 2750, claun; 
were made for very good ipecimens ct inch paper, ani! 
allowed. The firſt premium of tweniy pounds, ard ſe- 


cond premium of ten pounds, were adjudged io two 


candidates. The ſame premiunis were again given in 1760. 
But, at that time, there appeared, tem the experience 
which the candidates now Bad, a „cry great obſtacle to 
the progreſs of this manufacture. The varying colouc 
of the ſilk rags, as they are promiſcuouſly collected, ſub- 


jected every parcel of them to be of a different colour: 


unleſs they were aſſorted, and uied ſeparately, or mixt 
in regular proportions. "This rendered the parceis of 
paper produced of correſpondent diſſerent colours, where 
the aſſorting was not practiſed; and prevented the manu- 


facturer from being able to ſupply conſiderable orders ac- 


cording to any ſpecimen, by which they had obtained 
ſuch orders. The aſſorting the rags ſeems, indeed, an 
obvious and certain remedy for this inconvenience. But 
it was found to be attended with ſuch an expence, as 
the price, for which the paper could be ſold, would 
not bear: and, moreover, the mixture of colours, when 
the whole ſet was taken in, producec a brown of a darker 


[hue than was deſired in this kind of paper. Hence aroſe 


a diſcouragement to the manufadterers: and the Society 
took it under their conſideration to procure a remedy 


for it, They therefore, in 1760, offcred a premium in 


the following marmer. 

« For making ſilk rags more commodious, and ready 
“ for the uſe of the paper manufacturer, to ſave kim 
de time, and the aſſorting and ranging them in ſeveral 
5 claſſes, as is now the practice, the Society will give 
c a premium of ten pounds to any ingenious perſon, 
c who ſnall, on or before the firſt Tueſday in December 
& next, diſcover, and produce to the Society, the molt 


a effects method, by ſome eaſy, expeditious, and cheap 


& proceſs, how the various colours mav he readily diſ- 
& charged out of a large quantity of ſilk rags: which, 
c when thus diſcharged ef iheir colours, ſhall, ncver- 
ce theleſs, ſtil keep their ſtrengihi firm as before: and 
*© be no ways rendered unfit, by ſuch proceſs, for the 
<6 purpoſe of making ſilk paper; in order that ſuch me- 
«© thod may be publiſhed for the e of the paper 
© manufacturer. | 
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N. B. All perſons are deſired to fave their filk 


cc rags.” | 

A claim was made of this premium. But the method 
propoſed was too expenſive and laborious to anſwer the 
end ; and was, therefore, rejected. A member, who 
was particularly well veried in matters of this kind, had 
at this time made himſeif maſter of ſuch a method, 
as would have antwered : and he promiſed to lay it open 
to the Society : in conſequence of which the advertiſe- 
ments for the premium were diſcontinued. Some acci- 
dents, however, prevented this from being done: and the 
great multiplicity of objects, which, at that time, occu- 
pied the attention of the Society, occaſioned any further 
proceedings, with regard to filk paper, to be neglected. 
It were, nevertheleſs, to be wiſhed, as the diff culty with 
reſpect to the colour of the rags could be removed, that 
this laudable 'atterapt ſhould not be fruſtrated ; as it 
will be, without further means be taken on the part 
of the Society to effectuate it. They have produced 
proofs, by the ſpccimers now in their hands, of the 
practicability of making ſuch paper, even commercially 
conſidered, when the obſtacle of the colour of the 
is removed, as it eaſily may be. They have, alſo, by 
the ſame means, ſhewn the utility of ſuch paper. The 

farnithiag the knowledge of diſcharging the colour from 

the tags, together with ſome moderate encouragement 
to begin a Hi 2u;acture, would, in all probability, eſta- 
bliſh this „cle; and-procure the making a kind of 
paper wanted much for ſome material purpoſes ; as well 
as prevent the total waſte of filk rags which now 
prevails. | 

The Society very early took up, as we have before 
ſcen, the improvement of Hand Mu LSR; and ſenſible 
of the great importance of grinding corn in any way, 
well, and at cheap rates, they extended their views to 
ether mills for that purpoſe. They not only endeavoured 
to effect this matter, by mechanical improvements, but 
dy the procuring more eaſily the moſt important part 
of all ſuch machines; the MiLLsTroxxts. On obſerv- 
ing, that the only good ſtones of this kind were to be 
obtained from France; and, conſequently, that few others 
were employed; they thought this concern well worthy 
their conſideration. The purchaſing theſe ſtones of 
forcigners occaſicged a national loſs of fo much as the 
| price 
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price we paid fer them. The diſtance of conveyance 
rendered them of courſe dear; and gave a temptation, 
in ſome caſes, to uſe a leſs perfect kind. And the pub- 
lic were, beſides, ſubject to ſome danger that accident 
or deſign might ſome time deprive us "of the means of 
obtaining them on any terms. It was, like wiſe, rea- 
ſonable to believe, that, in the great varieties of quir- 
ries, which our country, and, indeed, all that have 
mountainous parts afford, ſuch a kind of ſtone might 
be found, as would be equal, or perhaps ſuperior to the 
beſt we obtain from foreigners for this purpoſe. Theſe 
_ reaſons induced the Socicty to take up this matter: and, 


perhaps, when well weighed, they will appear very mo- 
mentous. 


In 1758, they publiſhed the following advertiſement of 

emiums for mill ſtones. 

4 The price of mills for grinding corn, being great- 
cc ly increaſed, by the uſe of French, or other foreign 
4 mill ſtones, and it ſeeming probable, that ftones of 
de the ſame, or at leaſt as good a kind, may be found 
« in this kingdom, the Society propoſe to give for mak- 
* ing and producing, on or before the firſt Wedneſday 
in April 1759, the beſt and cheapeft pair of mil!- 
«© ſtones, not leſs than twenty-five inches diameter, of 
6s Engliſh ſtones or burrs, that ſhall be neareſt in good- 
« neſs to the miliſtones made of French burrs, for 
„ grinding wheat, and other grain, fiftcen pounds. 

« For the ſecond beſt, ten pounds. 

« For the third beſt, five pounds. 

This premium was gained in 1759, by two claimants, 
for millſtones, which met with the approhation of the 
Society. Their reſolutions on the merits of them were, 
that they anſwercd in every reſpect to the terms of the 
<«« advertiſement.” But that did not require them to be 
_£qual to the beſt French millſtones: and we may con- 
clude, they were not. Since they have not excluded the 
ne of the French: which ſtill maintain the reputation of 
being the only good millſtones. The Society, however, 
diſcontinued the premiums, thinking they had done all in 
their power t. , romote the object of them : which was, 
o give ſuch an intimation to the public, of the utility 
and probability of finding good millſtones in England, as 
might procure a due regard to it. And, though this at- 
1empt has net had, hitherto, a ſucceſs adequate to the 

4 | views 
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views of the Society; yet ii is to be hoped, as the diſ- 
covery of ſuch a kind ot ſtore may be 1*t=rced with great 
emolument, both to the proprietor and the public, it will 
engage tnoſe, who are properly fituated, to make the pur- 


ſuit ; and be at length the means of attaining the Society's 


end in this matter. 
The mechanical imprevement of corn milis, wrought 


by water and wind, was likewiſe taken in hand, with 


ſpirit by the Society; and with a ſucceſs, that cannot 
fail to produce real advantages to the public. 

The conitruction of common water-mills was already 
carried to ſuch perfection, at the time the Society em- 
braced this ovject, th:-t .t lezmed needleis to offer any 
premiums or. their account. But the conit;uction of that 


kind, called l ivt-Mir.t.s, which require a peculiar me- 
cChaniſm to adapt them te the action of the ſtream, con- 


veniently, conllantly, and advantageouſly, was in a much 
cruder and leſs improved ſtate z and, conſequently, ap- 
peared to admit of being brought nearer to 2 
by due encouragement. 

The public utility of tide-mills is very confiderable. 


Water-mills, which work continually, have a great ad- 
vantage over wind-mills : as they are ſubject to be fre- 
quently and long ſtopt, on account of calms, or to be 


deſtroyed by ſtorms, to the i inconvenience, and ſometimes 
even diſtreſs of the neighbourhocd, which depends on 
them for the grindirg their corn. Water-mills are, there- 


fore, juſtly preferred, where the preſence of a proper 


ſtream gives an opportunity of uſing them. And, as 
there are man; ſituations on the banks of creeks of the 
ſea, or large rivers, wh:re there is net a conſtant current, 
but only a flux and reflux from the tide, it was neceſſa- 


ry, in order that theſe mills might be more generally 


erected, to invent a peculiar conſtruction, which might 


render them capable of working under this change of 
the conrſe of the curicrt; and urder that very great 
adeliticnal difficulty, the ce af ant alternate riſe and fall of 


the level of the ſurſace of the water. But theſe difficul- 
tics being ſurmounted, a number af places, now deprived 
of them, might be provided with watcr-mills, not only 
for corn; but for other offices ſubſervient io manufac - 


tures wa CCrmernrce. 


2 advance, however, towards a — in the 
oſtruction of ſuch tide- mills, not having then gone far, 
the. 
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the Society, in 1759, therefore, offered a premium of 
fifty pounds to the perſon, who ſhould invent, and pro- 
duce to them, the beit model of tide- mill; ſuch model 
being capable of trial by water. 

In 1790, two claims were allowed : and twenty pounds 
were adivdged io each of them. In 1761, the whole 
premium of I1xty pounds Vas given to a candidate; the 
con run of wivie model was decmed to have great 
pre cu ,ns: and another candidate, having produced 4 
model of ſome merit, a bounty of ten gaumeas Was g iv- 
en to him. The Society now diſcontinued their premi- 
um reſpecting this object: the end being preſumed to 
be anſwered. But, in 1762, another an conſtructed 
on principles different from the others, having been pro- 
duced to them, they gave a bounty, to the inventor, 
of twenty guineas. The Society, retaining thoſe models 


in their repoſitory, have procuicd, to thoſe, who may 


be diſpoſed to enter on ſuch an undertaking, the means 
of erecting tide-mills on an improved and good con- 
ſtruction; and, conſequently, have furniſhed an encou- 
ragement to the encreaſing the number of ſuch mills : 

which, in many places, particularly near the fea-ſhore, 
or when ſmall ſtreams are wanting, but where creeks 
and large rivers are found, would be of great utility to 


the reſpective neighl. ourhoods, and of courfe to the pub- 


lic, by conducing to ſupply the poor more cheaply and 


eafily with hread. 


The accidents and variation of the moving power os 


which Wixp-NMnrs are ſubject, occaſion the perfect 
conſtruction of them to be an . of far-greater art 


and difficulty than that of water-mills, moved by a re- 
. current. Many attempts had been made to reme- 
dy the defects: but much was ſtill left behind, to render 


them capable of acting under all circumſtances with the 


grrateſt power; and yet not liable to the damages or 


deſtruction, which ſudden violences of the wind might 
occaſton. This made the improvement of them a very 
fit ſubject of the Society's regard: and they, accord- 
ingly, took the ſame meaſures to effectuate their views, 
as in the caſe of tide-mills. 
In 1759» they publiſhed this advertiſemeut. | 
„Jo be perten, who ſhall invent and preduce to che 
*« Society, or before the firſt Tueſday in April 1760, 
70 the belt model of a wind-mill, in which the number, 
==EE drm, 
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* form, ſize, and poſition of the fails are ſuch, as pro- 


.< duce the greateſt effect from the action of the wind in 


e all its various velocities; and the machinery of the 
« whole to communicate, in the moſt ſimple manner, a 
« proper uniform motion to the ſhafi of the mill, in 
«* all the variations of the wind's velocity. The mo- 
te del to be made by a ſcale of one ir ch to the fcot. 
„ Fifty pounds.” 

This premium was claimed in 1760, by one candi- 
date , to whom the whole fifty pounds was adjudged. In 
1761, a bounty of fifty pounds was given to + perſon, 
who produced to = Society, 2 model, which was 
deemed ſuperior in merit to the former one. And, in 
1762, a like bounty of fifty pounds was given for ano- 
ther model of ſtill greater merit than any before of- 
fered to the Society. 

In 1761, there being reaſon to believe, the attention 
cf all thoſe, whom the Society's premiums might lead 
to engage in ſtudy or experiment on this :ubje& were in- 


| cited; they diſcontinued the premium : and the public 


owe to their encouragement the ſeveral very material im- 
provements in this moſt important machine : ſome of 
which have been ſince carried into practice. The bene- 
fit of theſe improvements, it is preſumed, will now be 
more largely extended : as the public will be more gene- 
rally apprized of the merit of them ; and as they may 
be brought into uſe by any defiring it, in conſequence 
of the models retained by the Society : who, on applica- 
tion, through any member, or by other means, permit 
the liberty of having ſuch draughts, or meafurements 
of them made by workmen, as may be neceſſary for the 
erecting the machines in large. 

There ſeems only one further improvement wanting with 
reſpe& to wind- mills: and that is now under the conſidera- 
tion of the Society, in conſequence of ſome models, which 
have been lately brought before them. It is, a perfect 


conſtruction of an horizontal wind-mill. Many conftruc- 


tions of ſuch mills have been produced : but none of them, 
which are publickly known, are free from thoſe defects and 
inconveniences, that render them inferior to the vertical 
wind-mills. It is certain, however, from the tried fact it- 
ſelf, that a well conſtructed horizontal wind-mill i is prefer- 
able to the beſt vertical. There is now in Suſſex ſuch a 
mill; which has been continually in uſe near thirty years: 


and 
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and the proprietor, who has great ſkill and experience in 
| this way, is now going to erect another very large one. 
A teſtimonial of his opinion of the comparative ſuperiority 

of horizontal to vertical wind-mills, given to his ſon, is in 
the hands of the Society. It were much to be wiſhed, that 
his or ſome other good conſtruction of ſuch a mill were 
known : as this kind of wind- mill might be erected at a 
much leſs expence than the common vertical mills, and be 
exempt from the danger of being deſtroyed by ſtorms, to 
which they are ſubject: whence would reſult an encou- 
ragement to erect wind-mills, where they are now wanted. 
The manufacture of Chir and STR aw Hars, like the 
Italian, for women, was likewiſe another matter the So- 
ciety early ſet about to encourage. The chip hats of that 
kind make a very conſiderable article of commerce at this 
time. The Italian ſtraw hats, commonly called Leghorn 
hats, were alſo, at the time the Society took up this mat - 
ter, greatly in uſe : but tie change of a faſhion has ſince 
much leſſened the demand for them ; and increaſed pro- 
portionably that of the chip hats. Theſe hats, being pur- 
chaſed of foreigners ; and being, moreover, the produce 
of labour, and principally that of women and children; 
there appeared no reaſon, why we might not ſupply our- 
ſelves with what we demanded : if the art of making them 
was well underſtood ; and ſome proper manufactories eſta- 
bliſhed, to give the example, and put this matter in a right 
train. | | 
Accordingly, in 1760, the Society advertiſed, that they 
would give ten guineas to the perſon, who ſhould produce 
the greateſt number of chip hats, not leſs than a dozen, to 
be made in England, neareſt to the beſt Italian, in light- 
neſs, ſtiffneſs, and workmanſhip : and five guineas to the 
perſon, who ſhould produce the next greateſt quantity un- 
der the fame limitations. In the year 1761, the Society 
thought fit to make an alteration in their advertiſement for 
this article, requiring the perſon, to whom the premium 
ſhould be adjudged, to undertake to-ſupply a quantity, not 
leſs than two hundred dozen, if demanded, at a ſtated 
price, to be given in by him, along with a ſample, not leſs _ 
than twelve, to the Society. In 1762 a further alteration, 
ſtill. in the advertiſement for chip hats: took place, as well 
as in the premium. Fer now the Society offered three 
guineas each, to fuch perſons, as ſhould make and produce, 
at leaſt, a dozen good chip hats, made in the manner of 
| the” 


divided among them, according to the quality, goodneſs, 
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the Italian. But it there ſhould happen to be more than 
ſeven candidates intitled, then twenty-one » uineas to be 


and cheapneſs of the hats. And to the candidate, whoſe 
hats ſhould be deemed the beſt among the whole, two gui- 
neas over and above the three given in common with the 


reſt: the Society, at the lame time, retaining a dozen 


of thaſe hats, which ſhould gain this additional premium. 
In 1763, another alteration, though leſs material, was 
again made in the form of the advertifement. In this, the 
Society defired iwo dozen of hats to be produced to them 
as a ſample: but agreed that only half a dozen of thoſe 
which gained the firſt premium, ſhould be retained. Every 
candidate was, likewiſe, directed to mention the price of 
their hats, and were to oblige themſelves to ſupply fifty 
deen at the ſtated price given in, if requeſted of them. In 
1704, the advertiſement remained as in the preceding year : 
and, in 1765, it was diſcontinzed : the Society having 


by this fair trial, carried their attempts to eft-Hliſh 


this manufacture as far as lay in their power. 

There were, in 1762, two claimants for rremiums 
for chip hats : and their performance ers cought de- 
e of what the Society had ffn. Ten guineas were 
accerdingly adjudged : wie of them; and ke guineas to 
the other. In 1763, there was only one candidate; to 


whom three guineas were given. In 1754, two claims 


were made for the premium; and five guineas, conform- 
ably to the advertiſement of that year, were adjudged to 
one and three guineas to the other. In 1765, the premium 
was again claimed by one perſon : and three guineas were 


. adjudged to him. 


The premium for ſtraw hats, like thoſe called Leghorn 


hats, was never obtained. 


However, in the courſe of offering theſe premiums, the 


Society gained information, that one of the mof}t advan- 
tagecus materials for making ftraw hats was not to ve pro- 
cured at preſent 1 in England. This was a vegetable pro- 
duction called platt, that is to be obtained at the Bermuda 


and Bahama iflands. It had been formerly brought from 
thence hither for that purpoſe; but ſince the loſing the 


manufacture of this kind of hats, probably from 8 un- 
derwronght by the Italians, the importation of it had been 
uſcontinuecd. 


The Society, therefore, thought it a proper meaſure, in 


order to promote the re- eſtabliſhment of the manufacture 


of 
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of Leghorn ſtraw hats, to offer a premium for the impor- 
tation of PLaTT into Fngland; and advertiſed, in 1760, 
that they would give twenty pounds to the perſon, who 
ſhould unport from the Britiſh American colonies, the 
largeſt quantity, not leſs than one ton weight, of that 
ſpecies of platt, which was heretofore brought to this coun- 
try in conſiderable quantities, from the Bermuda, and the 
Bahama iſlands. And ten pounds were to be given for the 
next greateſt quantity, not leſs than one thouſand pounds 
weight. 
The premium was not claimed: and the advertiſement 
was difcontinued the next year. 

It is not extraordinary, this was not claimed. For pre- 
miums, that are intended to operate in the colonies, have 
been found io have a flov effect: and, if not continued 
for a length of time, to fail of any. It is, however, lets 
to be regretted, that the attempt to promote the importa- 
tion of platt did not ſucceed : becauſe the kind of hats, for 
making which it was intended, is but very little uſed in 
compariſon of what it was. The demand for chip bats is, 
on the contrary, much encreaſed: and the manufacture of 
them here is gaining ground. W hence we may hope, the 
event of the Society's proceedings, with reſpect to them, 
will de, the bringing at length the whole of this article into 
our own hands: which is more particularly valuable, as 
was before obſerved from the kind of labour it requires ; 
winch employs the moſt helpleſs and burthenſome part of 
the community. 

With reſpect to the Leghorn ſtraw hats, as the diffe- 
rence of the price of labour ſeems to be the cauſe why the 
Italians got it from us: it is not like we ſhould recover 
it, while they can rival us with the ſame advantage. A 
prohibition of, or a great duty on, the Italian hats i is there- 
fore previouſly neceſſary to the ſucceſs of any premium on 
that ſcore. 

The making Cx arrs FoR : Har-Baxps, like thoſe im- 
ported -from Italy, was another article of the fame kind : 
which the Society then adopted, as an object of encou- 
ragement. The demand for theſe crapes was very con- 
fiderable : and the labour being the principal part of the 
original coſt in the making them, rendered it ſtill more de- 
ſirable to us. As to the probability of our attaining the 
art, or the other means of eſtabliſhing this manufacture, 
there ſeemed to be very little reaſon to doubt of —— 
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ing the difficulties, if any perſons of ſpirit would procure 
the information of the Italian method of praQtice with re 
gard to it ; and perſevere in thoſe trials, and efforts, which 
are neceſſary to bring newly introduced manufactures to 
perfeCtion in a commercial view. | 

The Society, therefore, very properly, as the event 
has ſhewn, choſe this as one of the objects of their pre- 
miums : and they offered, in 1759, thirty pounds to the 
manufacturer, who ſhould make the largeſt quantity of 
crapes, not leſs than one hundred yards, to be nearly equal 
in goodneſs to the beſt foreign crapes. In 1760, the So- 
ciety augmented their premium: and offered fifty pounds 
on the ſame conditions. And, in L761, they diſcontinued 
the advertiſement, "Theſe premiums were never claimed. 
The little ſucceſs, which appeared to enſue, at that 
time, from the Society's premiums for the making Italian 
crapes, occaſioned a determination to ceaſe to offer them. 

And this was thought more expedient from a perſuaſion, 
into which they were led, that the proper ſort of ſilk, which 
was ſuppoſed to be the refuſe part, was not to be obtained 
in a quantity, or at ſuch a price, as would admit of the 
fame kind of crapes being made here. But time ſurmount- 
ed theſe difficulties : and, though this manufacture could 

not be brought to maturity during the period in which the 
Society offered their premiums, it has ſince. The atten- 
tion to this object, which their advertiſements had excited, 
was not remitted on the diſcontinuance of their premiums : 
but was kept up till the end was fully attained. In the 
beginning of laſt ſpring, there were produced, to the So- 
ciety, ſome ſpecimens of crapes: which, on examination; 
by the moſt able judges, were allowed to be equal to the 
beſt imported hither from Italy. The gentleman, who 
had brought the manufacture of them to this perfection, 
gave ſatisfactory aſſurances, that theſe ſpecimens were not 
the product of a ſpeculative experiment; but, that he had 
really ſet on foot a conſiderable manufactory; and was en- 
abled to ſell the crapes full as cheap as the Italian could be 
afforded. As this gentleman, whoſe abilities have made 
him an alderman of che city of London, at an uncommonly 
early period of life; and whoſe fituation, with reſpect to 
the ſilk manufacture, give him every advantage in this pur- 
ſuit, has advanced ſo far in the rivalſhip of the Italian crapes, 
we cannot doubt, but that he will ſtill improve in this ar- 
ticle, to the total excluſion of them, It is further hoped, 
| that 
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that he will receive from the Society, the ſtrongeſt mark 


worthy obſervation. The one is, that we ought not to 
conclude, with reſpect to any of the Society's meaſures, 
they have been ineffectual, and void of ſucceſs, becauſe 
they have not had immediate apparent effects in produc- 
ing the deſired end. The other is, that we ſhould not 
be ready to receive as principles, to prove the impracti- 
cability of eſtabliſhing any new manufacture, the accounts 
of little difficulties and impediments, which have deterred 
particulars from undertaking them. We fee, in this in- 


| ance, ard feveral others which have come before the 


Society, that time, aſſiduity, and ſpirit, ſurmount the ſup- 
poſed irremoveable obſtacles: and the public will here- 
after find, that the Society's endeavours, in many other 
particulars, have not been vain, though the fruits of them 
have not been yet reaped. 

The introduction of the Max NG MarBLeD PAPER 
in England, was taken up as an object of the Society's 


premiums, along with the preceding. This was an ar- 


ticle for which we paid very great ſums to foreigners: 
and which had been frequently attempted in England, but 
without ſuch ſucceſs, as to ſupply any conſiderable part 
of our demand. 

The Society, therefore, offered, in 1759, ten, pounds 
to the perſon, who ſhould marble tne greateſt quantity 
of paper, not leſs than one ream, equal in goodneſs to 
the beſt foreign imported. A ſample, ot ſuch paper, to 
be left with the Society. In 1760, the Society altered 
their advertiſement ; and greatly augmented their pre- 
mium. Thi; year, they j rovcled to give fifty pounds 
to the perſon who ſhould maniitatture, in England, 
the beſt, and £rwe2teft quantity, not leſs than one hundred 
rears, of marbled pater: 2rd which was not to be an 
wiſe ipterio to th z bt ported from abro2d. The next 
2 1761, they ma j] to the preraium again, 

y offering cwenty- ee Hunds for fifty teams, preſerv- 


ing the form of the advertiſement of the firſt premium 


of 
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of fifty pounds, the ſame as it was the preceding year. 
In 1762, the premiums were the fame as in 1761 ; but 
the advertiſement was altered: the Society imagining, 
upon juſt grounds, that the quantity of one hundred 
reame, which they required to be made, was much too 
large for an experiment: and therefore, reduced their 
demand to forty reams for the firſt premium; and twenty 
for the ſecond. This was their laſt meaſure taken for 
the eſtabliſhment of the manufacture of this article: for 
the next vear they diſcontinued the premium for the mak- 
ing marblcd paper : the end appearing then to be fully 
obtained. 

In 1760, there was one claim for the premium offered 


in 1759. But, on inſpection of the ſample produced io 


the Society, it was found to be wanting in ſo many par- 
ticulars, which wcre required by the Society in their ad- 
vertiſement, that they deemed it not worthy of the pre- 


mium. However, in 1763, another claim was made, to 
which the firſt premium of fifty pounds was adjudged. 


It was this claim, that determined the Society to diſcon- 
ttnue their premiums for this article. For the ſpecimen 
was equal, it not ſuperior, to the beſt foreign marbled 
paper imported : and it appeared, that the candidate was 
actually ſetting on foot a conſiderable manufactory. The 
ſuccels ef this matter, has ſince been correſpondent to 
the proſpect then afforded. For we have now got this 
article, as far 2s regards our own conſumption, wholly 
m our own hand;; and ſupply ourſelves with paper, of 
this kind, more elegant and beautiful than the foreign, 
we befoic uſed. The public, therefore, owe to the 
Society, in this inſtance, the obtaining a manufacture, 
that makes a very ccnliderable national ſaving: much 
greater, perhaps, than appears probable, without ex- 
amining the particular facts, that ſhow what the unpor- 


tation formerly was: or the conſumption now is. 


Among the objects rclating to mechanic arts, 10 which 


the Society early applied their attention, the procuring 


the intredudt ion of Saw-MiLLs into ue in England, was 
one of the moſt capital. The Dutch, and the northern 


countries of Europe, have found great account in theſe 


machines : many of which are kept at work for the deal 
and plank ſent hither ; at the fame time that we have been 
ſo ſupine, as to neglect this advantage; and even fend 
* ans in the Baltic, and other parts 4 the 
ort 
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| North, to be ſawed there, before it was brought to 
us. It muſt be allowed to appear an extraordinary fact 
that, in a country, where great efforts are made to 
every kind of improvement, and particularly ſuch as de- 
pend on machines, this mattcr ſhould be fo long almoſt 
totally diſregarded ; notwithſtanding the obvious benefits of 
it, as well to the public, as the private undertakers of it 
in proper ſituations. There were, however, two cir- 
cumſtances, that have Tontributed to deter thoſe, who 
might otherwiſe have been diſpoſed to it, from erecting 
ſuch mills here. The one is, a ſtrong apprehenſion, 
'which moſt people had, that the populace might be in- 
cited to a violent oppoſition againit it, under the notion, 
that it had a tendency to take away the bread of thoſe, 
who lived by ſawing with the hand. The other is, that 
it was almoſt univerſally believed, the erecting ſuch 
mills was prohibited by act of parliament on the ſame 
account; and could not, therefore, be done without a 
breach of law; and the incurring fome penalty. This 
opinion has long prevailed ; and was, perhaps, the prin- 
cipal cauſe, why ſo few attempts were made to eſtabliſh 
ſuch mills here. | : 
The belief of a legal prohibition of ſaw-mills was, 
_ nevertheleſs, entirely without foundation, both as to 
the fa& itſelf or the reaſon. There never was any ſuch 
act of parliament : and ſo far from its being neceſſary, 
it is evident, that a prohibition of ſaw-mills would have 
been injurious to the public ; and no way advantageous 
to any particular ſet of men. The far greateſt part of 
the wood,. we uſe, is brought to us from abroad, already 
ſawed : and we pay for the work ot it to foreigners. 
If we had ſaw-mills of our own, to do fuch work, we 
ſhould fave that experce; and employ our own people 
in performing it. The foreign ſaw-mills, therefore, 
equally undervrork our ſawyers, as our own would, if 
we had fuch. For this matter is ſo well underſtood, 
that if wood can be brought over cheaper in proportion 
in that ſtate, thanunſawed, it will be brought ſo. But if we 
can do this work as cheap ourſelves, it wilt be brought over 
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[ in the log; and we ſhall emplicy our own hands in the work. 
| The ſawing cheap here will, moreover, tend to the im- 
| portation of American timber ; as the higher price cf 
| labour there prevents them from furniſhing boards near 
. ſo cheap in proportion as * can log. = 
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'The Society, influenced by theſe reaſons, thought the 
matter well worth their regard: and were, at the ſame 
time, ſenſible, that nothing more was requiſite to the 
introduction and eſtabliſhment of ſaw-mills, than to re- 
move the errors and prejudices that deterred from ſuch, 
an attempt; and to procure one or two examples to be 
ſet, of the erecting ſuch mills, in order to lead others. 
The Society, therefore offered as a premium, to the 


perſon, who ſhould firſt crect a good faw-mull, and work 
i for one year, one hundred pounds; and for continuing 


to work the ſame the next year, fifty pounds; as alſo, 
twenty-five pounds for each of the ſucceeding three years 
he ſnould ſtill go on to keep the m:lls in uſe. And at 


the ſame time they gave aſſurances, that the opinion of 


the illegaliiy of ſau-mills was without foundation. 

All theſe premiums were obtained by Mr. James Stans- 
field, then living in Yorkſhire, who had before erected 
a more imperfect mill: which he pulled down, and made 
a new one of a gocd conſtruction: having rendered 
himfelf maſter of it by going to Norway, and Holland, 
to inſpect the beſt mills to be found there. 

The laſt time Mr. Stansfield came to London, to re- 


ceive the premium for working his mill, he brought 


with him a complete working model of a faw-mill ; 
and offered it to the Society, on ſuch terms as they ſhould 
think fit. As an encouragement to him to make further 


/iraprovements, and as a mark of approbation of his aſſi- 


duity to promote their views, they gave him a gratuit) 
of one hundred pounds: and are now poſſeſt of the model 
for the aſſiſtance of any, who may be defirous to ere a 
ſaw- mill. 

Application was afterwards made to the Society for a 
model, in order to its being ſent to America: which they 
determined :o procure at their own expence; and agreed 
with Mr. Stansficld, to give him fifty pounds for it. 
In this model, Mr. Stansfield had made an additional im- 
provement : which was a croſs cutting ſaw, for dividing 
the logs into proper lengths. The Society gave him, on 
this account, ten pounds more than the ſum agreed to 
be paid to him: and the improvement was added to their 
former model. The model procured for that purpoſe, 


was accordingly ſent to America; and the good effects 


of it have been acknowledged in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
by the governor of one of the colonies, and ſome other 
principal 
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principal perſons: who ſay, great improvements have been 
made from it in their ſaw-mills. 

With reſpe& to the introduction of the uſe of ſaw- 
mills in England, the Society thus gained the firſt point, 
of ſhowing, that ſuch machines were not againſt hw: 
and of ſetting an example to others cf erecting them, by 
that which they had thus procured to be wrought in 
Yorkſhire for five years. But theſe meaſures had net, 
however, the immediaie full effect in England, either to 
the public, or to Mr. Stansfield, which might have been 


- hoped for. Havirg placed his mill in a corner of the 


country, where there was not an adequate conſumption of 
timber; and not having fortune ſufficient to go into a Pr 


of buying log, ard lending it, when ſawed, to diſtant 


. ; he failed of getting ſufficient work for his mill: 
and, having ſtruggled with this difficulty, for two or 
three years, after he received the laſt prernium of the So- 
ciety, he determined to go to America, where he might 
have a better opportunity of availing himlel{ of his know- 
ledge and experience in this matter. Ihe ſame remote- 
neſs from the capital, which made Mr. Stansfieid miſcarry 
in his attempt, retarded alſo the efieQs of the Society's 
endeavours to introduce the uſe of faw-mills, by the ex- 
ample. For, in that diſtant corner, it had no influence: 
and this mill remained as much a matter of meer pecu- 
lation, as thoſe in Holland or other countries. 

But, though the Society's efforts had not a ſpeedy ef- 
fect, they were, nevertheleſs, in the end, the means of 
bringing about the deſired conſequence. For Mr. Stans- 
field being come to London, with the view, as above- 
mentioned, of going to America, he wis mtroduced by 
ſome reſpeQable members of the Society to Mr. Dingley : 
who had very great concerns in the importation of timber. 
The repreſentations of theſe gentlemen; the countenance 
the Society had given to Mr. Stansfield ; ard the opinion, 
their proceedings had impreſt on Mr. Dinglev, of the uti- 
lity of ſaw-mills to the public; diſpcſed him to treat with 
Mr. Stansfield. Terms were ſettled betwixt them: 
and, Mr. Dingley informing the Society, of his having 
taken it into conſideration to erect a ſaw- mill at Lime- 
houſe, with the aſſiſtance of Mr. Stansfield, in ca'e he 


had their further recommendation and ſanction of that 


meaſure, they immediately teſtified their approbation of 
his defign ; and publiſhed the following advertiſement : 
H 2 & Ar. 
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« Mr. Dingley having propoſed to the Society, in con- 
« {equence ot their recommendation of ſaw-mills, to 
*« ere& one at Limehouſe, for the cheaper and better 
« {awing timber into planks, boards, &c. Reſolved, it 
* is the opinion of this Society, That his laudable 
«« defign may be of great utility to the public, in fav- 
«« ing the expence of fuch ſawirg, now paid to foreign- 
« ers; and in promoting the importation of logs from 
6 his majeſty” s dominicns in America.“ 

Mr. Dingley then agreed to retain Mr. Stansfield for a 
term of years; and to build a complete faw-mill, to be 
wrought by wind, at Limehouſe. This was accordingly 
finiſhed in Ueceniber 1767: at which time Mr. Dingley 
gave notice to the Society, bat he had carried his defign 
inio exec ion; and defired they would inſpect the mill. 
A committec was accerdirgly appointed to viſit this 
mil : and it appeared is them, to be erected on the moſt. 


approved conſtructior, at a very conſiderable expence. 
It appeared, alio, to be ſituated with great convenience 
as to water carriage; eſpecially when the intended new 


canal into the I — Wall de Kniſped. It was made to 


work twenty ſaws: and the Whole was fabricated under 


the direction of Mr. Stansfield; and allowed, by very 
good Judges, to be exzcried in a perfect manner. 
The Society, to teſtify, in the met honerrable way, 


their approtation of Mr. Dingiey's having thus effectually 


promoted their views in this matter, preſented him with 
their gold medal, with this infciiption, Ta CHARLES 
Did GLEY, E/q; fer bis prometing the views of this Se- 
ciety, by erecting a complete ſaw-mill at Limedouſe. 

The Society have thus at lengtÞ accompliſhed their pur- 


poſe of introducing the uſe of faw-raills in England. It 


was brought aizout by their having firſt precured, by their 
rremiums, a ſav--mill to te erected, and wrought for ſe- 
veral years at 3 diſtance from London; and by their hav- 
ing after ward, incited, through their recomraendation and 
ſandlion, a private gentſeman, wheſe diſpoſition, fortune, 
and . peculartly fitted him to unde take it, to ere& 
another near the metrophlis, with the aſſiſtance of che per- 
ſon, whe had received the Society's premiums, to the 
aincunt of three hundred and ten pourds, and been thence 
enabled io make himlelt a perfect maſter or the tabject. 
For it cannot be doubted, but that Mr. Dingiey's faccct3 
in this COn,ern, Wil fon ind: Ice others io endeavour to 
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ſhare with him the great private advantages of employing 
a machine, that will fave ſo mucti expe Ve labour here. 
Mr. Dingley's mill has, indeed, at a very riotous period, 


been damaged by a mob; but a national indemnification, 


and the puniſhment of ſcnie of the rioters now taken, will 
doubtleſs effectually diicovrage ſuch attempts for the fu- 
ture. The introduction of the u et iaw-mills in Eng- 
land, muſt be, therefore, enumerated among the advan- 


tages to the public, which are unqueſtionably cwing to 
the Society. 


The making by the Loo , Pcs of Sux, Cor rox, 


LIN x EN, or WGULEN, in in alien of the MARSEILLES 
and Ix DIA Cr. g, was bzought from cbt urity, next 
to oblivion, and rcuritked into a valuable manufacture by 
the Society's encouragcraent, This art of pertorcungy by 
the loom, theſe kinds of quilting, in a more ciegant, full 
wrought, durable, and much cheaper racthod tlian l the 
hand, was firſt invented by perſons, who, for want «£ en- 
couragement, or means to prrſue it, bad laid aſide, and 
Wholly reglefted it tor ſeveral vears: and there is the 
greate:1 om to believe, that without the intervention of 
the Society, it would have been intirely loſt. 

In 1761, a piece of this kind of quilting was produced 
to the Society : and appearing an ingenious performance, 
which promiſed to be of public utility, they had it under 
their conſideration to give a bounty to perſon whoclaim- 


ed the merit of the 1 invention. But it l. appenirg that this 


claim of invention was diſputed ; and that other perfons, 
beſides he, who applied, were poſſeſt of the art, the So- 
ciety deſiſted from giving any bounty; and determined to 


throw out a general encouragement to the improvement 


and practice of the art. 
They accordingly offered the following premium in 


1761. 


« To the perſon who ſhould produce to the Society, 
« 2 quantity of quilting, not leſs than ſixty yards, made 
« in Fngland, in a loom, in imitation of, and neareſt in 


« g<.uUGnels to, the Marſeilles or India quilting, forty 


pounds: and to the perſon who ſhall produce, not leſs 


* than thirty yards, twenty pounds. "The premium to 


«« de deter:nined by the goodneſs and cheapnels, in caſe 

c“ of competition.“ 
In 1 762, alterations were made | in the advertiſement : 
and the premium greatly augmented for this article. For 
3 NOW 
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now the Society offered fifty pounds for a quantity, n not 
leſs than ſeventy yards in length, and three quarters and 
an half in width: ; thirty pour ds for titty yards; and twenty 
pounds for torty yards. A yard ot each piece that ſhould 
gain the preamm, to remain the property of the Society. 
In 1763, the prernium was again offered: and the adver- 
tiſement continued the lame. In 5764, the Society pro- 
poſed the like preniumo, under the fame reſtrictions as in 


the preceding Year, tor the greateſt iaprovement in quilt- | 


ing in the zoon, in Imitation of Mactcilies er India quilt- 
ing, either in fil, cotton, or nnen. But they now ex- 
terded ther views further, in bringing his art to the 
gtcateſt perfection, by an additional premium of one hun- 
dred pounds tor quilting ien in the loom, after the 
manner ef Marſcilles cc Lidia quitting. In 1765, all the 
premums for the'e articles were diſcontinued. 

In conſequence of theſe advertiſements, two candidates, 
in 1762, brought their productions to the Society in claim 
ot the preniums: and they were thought to have ſuch 


merit, as fully iniziled them to the premiums, which were 


accordingly adjudged to them. In 1763, there was no 
premium given. But, in 1764, there were three candi- 
dates: and they had then carried this manuſaQure to ſo 
great a degree of perfection, that the whole premiums 
were adjudged to them, in the reſpeQtive proportions of 

fifty, thirty, and twenty pounds. In 1765, the premiums 
were again adjudged to three candidates: one of whom 
had obtained the firſt, and another the ſecond premiums 


of the laſt year; and met with the ſame ſucceſs this year: 


the Society having allowed the whole of the premiums. 
In this year, alſo, there were three claimants for the pre · 
miums for quilting woollen ; and they had attained to ſuch 


excellence, in this firſt attempt, that the Society gave 


them the premiums for that article. 

'Theſe premiums had thus the de ſired conſequences, not 
only in the multiplicity of the claims; there being many 
ↄthers hefides theſe we have mentioned to which the pre- 
miums were allowed; but in the improvement which the 
refpeRi.e pieces demonſtrated to have been made in this 
art, comparatively with its ſtate when the original ſpeci- 


men was produced to the Society. They, therefore, very 


F roperly continued the premiums for theſe ſeveral years, 
during which time, ſtill more perfect performances were 


preſented in claim: and ſuch as evinced this manufaQture 


had 
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had received all the aid that could be given in this way. 
The premiums were, on that account, then diſcontinued: 
and the Society muſt be allowed to have completed, as 
well as begun, the introduction and improvement of this 
curious and advantageous uſe of the loom: which is now 
applied to ſeveral material branches of manufacture, be- 
ſides the weaving large pieces in imitation cf the Marſeilles 
and India quilting, that are ſuperior to them in every 
uality. 

, The making what are called Car-Gur a for 
muſical inſiruments, was an object the Society very early 
thought of encouraging by a premum. But while they 
had the mode under their conſideration, they were inform- 
ed a perſon had already brought this affair to very great 
perfection. The Society therefore deſiſted from offering 
any premium for this article, till they had examined a ſpe- 
cimen that was produced to them for their inſpection. 
They accordingiy appointed a time for this buſineſs; and 
the perſon attending who had manufactured the ſtrings, 
went through the proceſs of making them before a com- 
mittee. Several] other perſons appearcd alſo, who certified 
they had tried theſe ſtrings: and that they had ſound them 
to be equal in goodneſs io the foreign ſtrings, and much 
cheaper, at the price for which they were offered. They 
turther declared, that it would be a matter of the greateſt 
conſequence to have ſuch a manufacture eſtabliſhed in Eng- 
land ; as the people abroad, from whem they imported the 
firings for muſical inſtruments, ſupply tiem frequently with 
ſuch as are bad; and at an exorbitant price. That, more- 
over, however trivial this matter might appear at the firſt 
view, under the notion, that fiddle-iirings were of very 
little conſequence, yet, that in a commerc':] l'ght this 

article of trade was of great importance: as it is certain we 
pay ſeveral thouſand pounds a year, according ta the eſti- 


mation of ſome, more than twenty thouſand, for ſtrings for 


muſical inſtruments, that might, as far as appears, be 
ſaved to the public, by employing our own people in 
the work; and ufing matcrials of our own produce, that 
now turn to very little or no account. Upon this informa- 
t'on, the Society thought proper to give ſome encovrage- 
ment to the perſon : ard accordiualy voted her a bounty of 
ſix evineas. During the time this matter was under the 
cor ſideration of the Society, another perſon petitioned to 
lay before them ſome cat- gut manuſactured by bimſelf: 
Hs ucclaring 
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declaring alſo, that he was then carrying on a pretty ex- 
tenſive manufacture of this article. The Society accord- 
ingly 2ppointe; a time for him to attend them: when it 
appeared upon various tals of the ſtrings, made by com- 
petent judges, that they were not only better than the 


others, for which the bounty was given ; but ſuperior to 


the foreign. The quickneſs of the proceſs was, alſo, an 
additional merit. Indeed f:. expeditious was it, that the 
candidate, in the prefence of the committee, in leſe than 
three hours tine, preparud, from the r:w Ht: „ feveral 
ſtrings fit to be ſtrung on a ©£.de; and played en inune- 
diately. The fare appeared goed alf; os 1. cy hau no 
otlice lault than being ſomev hat ruughi v hen played on: 
which was iraputed only to their newreis. In other re- 
pete, they were declared to be equal to the beſt Roman 
ſtriners. The Society, thereſore, upon the repeated de- 

claritions of various people of the gobdneſs uf theſe firings, 
gave the manutacturer of them a bounty of fix guineas. 


The firſt perſon afterwards made another application: de- 


claring the pretenſions of a further 1:17 rovement : and that 
the ſtrings now made by her metlud, were equal to the 


beſt, called the Roman. But, on a trial, before a com- 
mittee, by a muſician, the contrary appeared: and the 


ſtrings broke on being tenſely ſtretched, and played upon. 
No further bounty was, therefore, given to this perſon : 
nor any other meaſures ever taken by the Society ** 
ing the matter. 

The procuring perfect cat- gut ſtrings, for muſt cal in- 
ſtruments, to be made at home, to the total excluſion of 
the foreign, was, nevertheleſs, certainly a matter of con- 
ſequence; and worthy the Society's notice, at the time 


they took it under their encouragement. But, it is now 


become of more importance: as the demand for ſuch ſtrings 
is much greater, and the price of the foreign exorbitant ly 
raiſed, at the ſame time they are ſent over much worſe in 
quiz: lity. It would be, therefore, benen.al to the public, 
in a commercial light, to gain this articie : and even for 
the improvement of muſic with us, which is not leſs a pa- 
lite or liberal art than painting, it were to be wiſhed we 
ſhould attain to perfection in the manuſacture of cat-gut 
ſtrings. There is not the leaſt doubt of the practicability 
of it, if proper methods were to be purſued. Becauſe the 
mo ſtrings are made of the guts of ſheep; which, it is 

diane, are to de obtained at the ſmalleſt expence, in any 


required 
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required quantity. The knowledge of the art only ſeems 


wanting: and, that might be eaſily obtained at Naples, 


where the beſt ſtrings are made : and called bere by the 
name of Romar. Itis probable this miſtake, in the name, 
aroſe from their being firſt brought to us from Rome, 
though that place is itſeif ſupplicd at this time from Na- 
ples. The Society's views wight, by this 2 be con- 
plcated ; ; ihough they have failed, in forie degrer- 1. itherto, 
from the want oi me accurite knowledge in the pes ions 


who attempted this monutacture. ef tie cardicates 


uſed lambs guts twiſted together, mit. of a ſingle gut of 


greater thickneis; i:. cor. cquencc ot which, the ſtrong, 
firm. ard even texture, round in che beit ſtrings, were 
wanting As this rater forms vol within the reach of 


the 3 fac: 01) I intzuence. as Well as Deriitng then further 
rc «ry, it is De peu, urn met ns %:3l be purſued to izicite 
the x . 83 * „i iten 05 the manrer ot king 
* AUDITS 28 be® piac ed at Narles: wich is all that 
can be wi ting to the introducion of this maret2QGure 
with us. 

The improvement of the Lo o for W eAvING STOCK- 
INGS was another matter, which the Society took upon 
them to encourage. The very great benefits, which this 


moſt uſeſul machine, though of wodern invention, pro- 


duced to the Britiſh commerce, by faving labour in the 


manufacture ct ſtockings, at a time when the advanced 
price ©; them with as, would have thrown this article into 


the hands of force: ner, revdered the attempt to bring it to 
ſtill greater perfection well worthy the regard of the So- 
ciety. This ſeemed more peculiarly an object of their 
conſideration: becauſe the conſtruction of this loom Was, 
at that time, complex; and thoug!: capable of producing 


the general effect, yet not exempt from ſeveral defects, 


and inconveniences. The improvement of this machine, 
therefore, was) in fact, the improvement of a manufac- 
ture, not only/neceſlary with reſpect to our domeſtic uſe ; 
but which makes a very conſiderable article among our ex- 
orts. 

F The Society, accordingly, in 1764, advertiſed, that 
they would give to the perſon who ſhould make the 
greateſt improvement in the ſtocking trame, one hundred 
pounds. In 1765, they again advertiſed the fame pre- 
mium. But a conſtruction of a frame, of which the prin- 
cipal merit was ſimplicity, having obtained the — 
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WL the Society now mentioned, that the fineneſs of the gage 
. of a frame, fit for working ſilk, would be conſidered as a 1 
[ 31 part of its merit. In 1766 they diſcontinued their pro- F 
E mium for this machine. 
Ei” The premium offered in 1 164, was claimed in 1765, 


'" by feveral candidates: and gained by one. The Society 
4 Were of opinion, that nis loom was an improvement of the 
1 ſtocking frame then commonly uſed, for theſe reaſons: 
. that it is much more ſimple; can be made at about one third 
+518 ol the expence of the common frames; and may be uſed 
1 "$4 by young practitioners with more caſe and certainty than 
1 13 the common frames. 
1 The next year, there were again ſeveral other candi- 
W's | dates: and among them one, whoſe ſuperior merit rot 
1 only appeared cn examination, but was atteſted by a con- 
1 ſiderable body of manufacturers in the ccuntry; who had 
iy i 14 ſet on foot a ſubſer ption to reward the inventor concur- 
4-84 rently with the Society. The Society, therefore, gave 
17.368 the whole premium to the candidate, with theſe approba- 
„ _ tory reſolutions on his pretenſions. That the frame has 
great advantages over the common frame; that it is more 
durable, lighter, and cheaper; that a man can work in it 
three or four hours in a day longer than in the common 
frame ; and that it will admit of any degree of fineneſs in 
the gage. 

The Society have thus 2 full claim to the merit of hay- 
ing procured, by their premiums, two very great improve - 
ments, ſuch indeed as render it complete, of a machine ex- 

tremely important to the Britiſh commerce in its preſent 
ſtate. And they ſtill conduce to render the conſequences 
of this improvement more general, by keeping a complete 
machine of each of theſe conſtruQions, as models, in their 
repoſitories, for the uſe of thoſe, who may be diſpoſed to 
have ſtocking- frames, made on a ſimilar conſtruction for 
their own ſervice. 

The mating PoixTt Lacs, in Eneland, was, allo, an | 

art, which the Society thought to deſerve ſome encou- 
ragement. The working the flowers being the principal 
part of the labour, and performed by the hand, it was | 
imugined, that the introduction of that manufacture would 

not only be a ſaving of the money ſent abroad for this ar- 
ticle; which was at that time conſiderable; but employ a 
number of women of m:ddling rank, who at preſent are 
ſupported by their relations, or ſtruggle with d: Wo 
rom 
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from the ſmallneſs of their fortunes, and the preſent great 


expence of living. The Society was, moreover, particu- 
larly induced to lend an attention to this matter, from the 
application of a milliner, who declared, ſhe had aſſidu- 
ouſly employed herſelf to promote this matter, by in- 
ſtructing young gentlewomen to work flowers for point; 
and taking the produce of their labours, to be wrought 
into point lace, and diſpoſed of in the courſe of her trade. 
The ſociety, therefore, gave her the ſum of ten guineas 
for her information on this head; and as an encouragement 
to proceed in her deſign : and they alſo offered the tollow- 


ing premium in 1762. 


«© To the perſons who ſhould make the flowers of point 
« lace, after the manner of the Bruſſels; and produce a 
« ſufficient number for half a yard of point lace, to be 
« {owed on the paper pattern with the deſign drawn on 
ce it; and which paper pattern muſt not be leſs than — "> 
« inches and an half broad; ſixty guineas. The eleg: 


„ of the pattern, fineneſs, neatneſs, and lightneſs of he 
work, to determine the preference.” The ſixty 


guineas were to be divided among the candidates, in 
proportion to their merits: but no candidate was to have 
more than fiſteen guineas. In 1763, the advertiſement 
continued the ſame. But, in 1764, the Society altered 
K thus; and offered: To the perſons who ſhould make 
« the fineſt pair of men's ruffles, and frill, complete, 
in imitation of Bruſſels point lace, each ruffle not to be 
leſs than forty-two inches in length; the breadth, in 
the wideſt part, to be no leſs than two inches and three 
quarters; and, in the narroweſt part, not leſs than two 
inches; ſixty guineas, io be divided among the candi- 
dates, in proportion to their merits. But no candidate 
to receive more than twenty guineas. The elegance 
of the pattern, fineneſs of the ground, clearne's of the 
open work, and lightneſs of the flowers, to determine 
the preference.” 
In conſequence of theſe advertiſements ſeveral claims 
were made on the Society for the premiums on th's arti- 
cle. In 1763 there were three candidates, to whom thirt 


| guineas, part of the premium of ſixty, were adjudged in 


the proportions of twelve, ten, and eight guineas. There 
was, however, another perſon, who offered her per- 
formance to the Society in claim of the premium: to 
whom though, from the want of conforming to the con- 

dition 
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124 MEMOIRS OF 
ditions ſpecified in the advertiſement, the Society could 
not allow the claim, yet they thought the production to 
have fo great a ſhare of merit, that they gave a bounty of 
ten guineas. In 1764, there were again three candidates : 


one of whom had received a premium the year before; 


and another of them the bounty of ten guineas. Among 
theſe, twenty-eight guineas were diſtributed, in the pro- 
portion of fifteen, eight, and five guineas. In 1965, 
though the preanum was then diſcontinued, a perſon 


claimed it in conſequence of not being acquainted with that 


fact. Upon inſpeCtion of the lace, it was found to have 
great merit : and the Society, therefore, gave another 
bounty of ten guineas. 

It is to be teared, however, that theſe premiums and 
bounties have not had the propoled effect. For, notwith- 
ttanding it has been demonſtrated by the various claims, 
that there are not wanting either taſte or hands for making 
very beautiful point lace in England, yet the tediouſneſs of 
the work, and the ſmall price paid in proportion for the 
flowers, by thoſe who are to finiſſi the point and carry it 
to market, ſeem inſurmountable impediments to the efta- 
bliſhing this manufacture in our country; where the great 
expenſiveneſs of living makes ſmall earnings ſo inconſider- 
able, as to be no inducements to induſtry. The not 
ſucceeding in the attempt to introduce the making point 
lace here, is leſs to be regretted : as we have lately at- 


tained to perfection in making other fine lace ; and eſta- 


bliſhed an extenſive manutaCture, more particularly of that 


kind called Bruſſels, in which great numbers are employ- 


ed; and many thouſand pounds a year gained. The ex- 
cellence to which this fort of lace has been broaght, has 
occaſioned it to ſuperſede in a conſiderable degree the ute 


of point; and, conſequently, rendered the attaining that 


a leſs important object. The Society, however, purſued 
the right and probable means of doing the public a con- 
ſiderable i ſervice, whether commercially or politically con- 
tidored, in endeavouring to gain the manufacture of point. 

There u as another matter of the ſame kind, which the 


Society tuok under their encouragement. It was the 
 EnrrTixG Lacs. This fort of lace has the appearance 


of that kind called minionet, admits of being wrought at a 
cheap rate, and is extremely durable. The fame circum- 


ſtances of employing women not fit for labour, and con- 


fequent] y, the ſame r motives with relation to the Society, 
held 
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held good as to this, as in the caſe of point lace. But the 
knit lace could be much ſooner diſpatched, would afford 
greater profit to the manufacturer, and might be more 


eaſily diſpoſed of than point lace: and of courſe was much 


more likely to be practiſed by numbers. 

The Society were firſt led, in the year 1764, to turn 
their attention to this matter, in conſequence of a ſpeci- 
men produced to them, by a gentle woman, who * 
herſelf to be the inventor of the art of knitting lace : and 
as far as appears really was fo. This ſpecimen ſhewed the 
practicability and excellence of the work. The Society 


gave the inventor a bounty of ten guineas ; and advertiſed 


the following premium in 1764. 


« For the greateſt quantity of thread lace, not leſs than 
« ſix yards in length, and two inches and an half in width, 
« knit with needles, and made by one perſon ; the good- 
« neſs, clearneſs, and fineneſs of the work, and beauty 


« of the pattern, to determine the preference; thirty 


e guineas, to be divided among the candidates according 
ec to their merit: : but no candidate to have more than ten 
« guineas.“ 

The next year, WY the advertiſement remained tha 


ſame as in the preceding, except that the Society omitted 


the clauſe reſpecting the candidates being able to receive 
no more than ten guineas. In 1766 it was diſcontinued. 
In 1765, the premium offered in 1764 was claimed by 


one candidate; to whom ten guineas was adjudged : and, 
in 1766, there were three candidates, among whom was 


the perſon who gained the prenuum in 17 765 and who 
alſo obtained the largeſt proportion ct the d diviſton now. 
Twenty guineas, part of the premium of tairty guineas, 
was thus diſtributed among them: twelve guincas to one, 
and four guineas each, to the other two. 


It appears by the claims, that this art was extending it- 


ſelf ; and had made as much progreſs as cculd be exec 
from a matter ſo little know n. ft depended en the conti- 
_— of the Society's advertiſements to have eſtabliſhed 

: and they were dropt rather from an accidental omiiſion. 


* a deliberate deſign. It is to be hoped, therefore, 


they will be renewed: and that the public will have the 
benefit, through their means, of the introduction of a ma- 
nufacture ſuited to employ many women: who might be 
otherwiſe in diſtreſs, and led thence to iramoral reſources. 


The 
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The Society extended their views to another article of 
this kind ; which was, indeed, properly ſpeaking, a branch 
of the laſt : and in this they had the deſired ſuccefs. 

On examination of the knit lace, it appeared, that the 
fame work was applicable to the making Womens 
MitTs ; and that the introduction of it for ſuch uſe would 
give an opening to a conſiderable manufacture. The So- 
ciety, therefore, offered in 1 764 the following p premium. 
«« For the greateſt quantity of mitts, made of thread, in 
« imitation of lace, and knit with needles, fit for women's 
c wear; not leſs than one dozen pair; each pair to be 
a. not leſs than fourteen inches in length, made by one 

« perſon: the goodneſs, clearneſs, and fineneſs of the 
<< work, and beauty of the pattern to determine the pre- 
« ference : Twenty guineas, to be divided amongſt the 
« candidates in proportion to their merit: and no candi- 
« date to be intitled to more than five guineas.” The 
next year the ſame advertiſement was offered to the pub- 
lic; except the leaving out that part, reſpecting the can- 
didates being ſeparately intitled to no more than five guineas. 
In 1766, the premium for this article was diſcontinued. 

This premium was never claimed. Moſt probably from 


«a requiring a dozen pairs at leaſt to be produced : which 


might be more than any one perſon had diſpatched while 


they were ſo young in the art. But the advertiſements 


had, nevertheleſs, the deſired effect, with reſpect to the 

object. For there are conſiderable quantities of fuch mitts 

and gloves now knit in different parts: and, as it isa mat- 

ter that can be any where performed, the making it ſtill 

more known would be beneficial. It would, therefore, 

certainly be an expedient meaſure, if the premium for knit- 
ing lace be ever renewed, to join this to it. 

The Society, among the other meaſures, they purſued 
for the encouragement of manufactures, by the improve- 
ment, or introduction of important machines, took upon 
them the encouragement of erecting a ML, or EN GIN 
for GRIN DIN G and Polis mNG GLASS, MARBLE, er 
Ia ox PlArES. The manufactures, that depend on the 
uſe of ground glaſs, &c. are very conſiderable: and, in 
particular, optical glaſſes are becoming a very great article 
of exportation. It was known that this work had been 
well done in ſome places, by machines, that made great 
diſpatch : though there were none ſuch then erected near 
— London. And, alſo, —— — vere 
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pable of great improvement. In order, therefore, to pro- 
cure, as — the introduction of the uſe of ſuch machines, 
as their improvement, the Society offered, in the year 
1762, the following premiums. „ For the beſt effectual 
mill, or engine, to be erected in London, or any where 
within twelve miles of the Royal Exchange, to perform 
by horſe, wind, or water, the grinding and poliſhing 
plate glaſs; or the brightening or otherwiſe beneficially 
ornamenting or manufacturing caſt or plate iron, for 
chimney pieces, jambs, flabs, & c. or for ſawing and 
poliſhing marble ; which ſhall do, in the completeſt 
manner, the greateſt quantity of work in the ſhorteſt 
time. Seventy pounds. 

« For the ſecond beſt, fifty pounds. OT 
4 And, for the third beſt, thirty pounds.” 

Each mill, or engine, was required by the Society to 
be completed and wrought during three months after the 
time, each candidate ſhould give notice that his engine was 
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ready for trial. 


In 1763, the advertiſement was the fame. The next 
Fear it remained without any alteration : and, in 1765, 
the premium was diſcontinued. 

In the year 1765 this premium was claimed and allow - 
ed for the conſtruQiing and working, during the term re- 
quired, an excellent and curious machine of this kind. 
And the Society, de ſirous further to promote the future 
erections of ſuch otheis, agrced to pay the candidate, over 
and above the premium, fifteen pounds for a complete 
model of the machine. This model was executed in fo 
perfect a manner, that the Society thought fit to add five 
more; and gave the candidate twenty guineas. This mo- 
del is in their repoſitory, for the aſſiſtance of thoſe, who 
may hereafter have occaſion to conſirutt ſuch a machine. 
And, in this inſtance, the Society have procured to the 
public the improvement, example of the uſe, and model 
of a machine, that may be of great conſequence to the 
manufactures of cut or grourd glaſs, iron plates, or mar- 
ble: and, which machine is alſo equally applicable to the 
cutting, grinding, and poliſking agate, granate, porphyry, 

or other ſtones, on which {uch operations uſually are 
praftiſed. 

The Crx Ax NG and WHITENING Fr Ax for making 

BROWN) ON AB UR CS, was thought, likewiſe, an object 
proper for the Society's enccuragement. 


There 
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There are two kinds of coarſe linen called Oſn 
the one white, and the other brown. The manufacture 
of the white, we are perfectly maſters of: and ſupply to 
our own trade. We ſhould equally command the brown; 
but that a peculiarity in the colour is required: and the 
method of producing that colour was not then known to 
the manufacturers here. The demand fer this ſort of lin- 
nen is very great. As it is the kind uſed by the negroes 
in the American colonies, to bind round their middle. 

On a proper repreſentation of theſe facts to the Society, 
they thought fit to offer, in 1763, the following pre- 
miums for the diſcovery of the method of producing this 
brown colour in linnen: which was then thought, by per- 
ſons who had ſome pre tenſions to judgment in this matter, 


to conſiſt in the 2 of the flax, previous to the 


ſpinning. 
& To the nevſan, which ſhall reveal to the Society, 


e the cheapeſt and moſt effectual method of cleanſing, or 


e whitening the flax for making that kind of Britiſh or 
« Iriſh linnen, called brown Oſnaburgs, one hundred 
« pounds. This premium was continued the two fuc- 
« ceeding years: ard in 1766 it was dropt. 

In 1766 there was one candidate for this premium: to 
whom twenty-five pounds, part of it, were given, in con- 
ſequence of his having mace an advance to what was pro- 
poſed : though with ſuch waſte in the flax, as rendered 
the method not applicable to the intended purpoſe, from 
this loſs of materials. This occaſioned an opinion, that 
the operation of bleaching, which produced the particu- 
lar ve in the brown Ofnaburgs, ws not performed on 


the flax, but on the yarn after it was ſpun, contrary to the 


informatien the Society received on this head when the 


premium was firſt offered. The advertiſements were 


therefore diicontinued on that account. As it is a matter 
of conſequence, as ahovernenttoned, to our linnen ma nu- 
factures, to gain the article of brown Oſnaburgs, it were 
to be wiſhed, nevertheleſs, that this matter ſhould be ſet 


in a clear light: and that the true method, practiſed in 
| Germany, whether it be by a peculiar manner of bleach- 


ing the flax, or the yarn, ſhould be imparted to all thoſe, 
who are in proper circumſtances to undertake the making 

that kind of linnen. 
The improvement of Machines for Extrafing N. ater 
ont of Sus, was another object of the Society's encou- 
raygemen: 
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tagement by premium. The conſtruction of pumps tor 
common purpoſes had been carried to great perfection: 
and the chain pump, in larger veſſels at ſea, appeared to 
be the moſt fit, and efficacious, machine which had been 
ed. It was apprehended, neverthelefs, that ſome 
other machine might be invented, which being accommo- 
dated to the motion, and other accicents attending ſhips, 
would, in particular circumſtances, if not in general, be 
more effectual than the chain pump. 

Accordingly, the Society offered, in the year 1763, 
4c to the perſon, who ſhould produce to them, the beſt 


machine, or eng:ne, for extracting water out of ſhips, 


<« to be eſſentially ſuperior to any now known, or in ule, 
as well for the expedition of work, as for the ſaving of 
e the labour cf men; and in which ſimplicity, and cheap- 
« neſs would be conſidered as material parts of its merits , 
c one hundred pounds.” In 1764, an alteration in the 
advertiſement took place. The Society then required 
proof, to be given to their ſatisfaction, of the ſuner ority 
of the pump, by actual experiment on board ſome ſhip in 
the river Thames, The next year and the year following 
the advertiſement continued the fame : and in 1767 the 
premium was dropt. 

During the time, theſe premiums were offered, ſcveral 
claims were made on the Society for them, but none were 
allowed till one in the year 1967, to which the premium 
was adjudged. This claimant having obtained the pre- 
mium, the Society were thence determined to diſcontinue 
their offers reſpecting this article. 

There was another matter of a mixt nature, but moſt 
properly belonging-to the claſs of mechanical __— 
ments, which the Society have, by various means, en 
deavoured to promote. This is an atteript to eſtubliſt the 
production of Silx in England. It has been, till lately, 4 
prevailing notion, that this matter was impraciicable here 
in a commercial view: and that it was much better ſuited 
to ſome of our American colonies. Experience of the fat 
has ſince ſhewn, that it is attendcd with greater difficul- 
ties in our colonies, according to their preſent ſtate, than 
was imagined before the trial. And there is reaſon to hope, 
that other ſas will evince, the ſame difficulties dv not 
ſubſiſt here. If the many former n. {carriages be urged, 
as an — againſt this opinion; it may be anſwered, 
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that thele attempts were not adequate trials: but eſſays, 


by perions wholly ignorant of the means of ſucceſs. For 
with the avkward improper manner of managing the 
worms; and ſtill more of winding the ſilk from the co- 
coons ; it was next to impoſſible to produce that commo- 
dity perfect. Ihe Society, however, adopted very rea- 
ſonably the opinion of the time, at their firſt inſtitution ; 
and, decming the matter impraQicable here, turned their 
v.ews to the encouragement of ſilk in America: with re- 
gard to which we thail below fee the particulars of their 
proceedings, and the reſult. But, in 1766, a gentleman 
ſent a ſpecimen of raw filk to the Society for their ex ami- 
nation: ain on the confideration of it, there was no room 


to duubi, but with a litile more judicious management, it 


would have been perfectly good. In the deliberations on 
this ſpecunen, it appeared, trom unqueſtionable authority, 
that the art, as weil ct managing the worms, as winding 


off the tilks from the cocoons, was now well known here 


ro particulars: that very fine filk had been produced, even 
in quantities not inconſiderable, by ſome few; and that 
all the iuppoſed grounds of the impracticability of pro- 
ducing iilk in England, were errcneous opinions. The 
Society, therefore, preſented this gentleman with a ſet of 
the apparatus ſor winding filk both as an aid to his deſign; 
and a mark of their approbation and encouragement to 
brocecd. hey, alſo, inſtituted premiums tor the plant- 
ing mulberry trees for feeding ſilk- worms; and for the filk 
to be obtaincd {rom the worms. But as thele ſtand in the 
preſent liſt of prem ums, hey i come more properly in 
queſtion in another place; where a Cemon!tration of the 
peculiar puhlic utility ct the introduction ol this articles 
and a particular anſwer to the 1caions brouglit againit the 
Provavinty vi acceſs in the attem Dis 5 Whit be given. In 
the 3rean time, a diſcuſſion of zheſe roints may be fund 


in two age a . {I'S 10d Avr 1.01 in NV hich ! pubiiicel ; = the 


Aliſeum Mu git um. Vol. VI. p. 241. 30g. in order to 
zurpert the Society's views in i niatter, „nen they firſt 
adopted ihie ob;ect. - 

The es ig AWCTTFICIANY, SLOWERS zn Hugin, was 
one Oi Uic mich articles in 1:5 dle tete, hich che Society 
have tile! to ene urege. ud, EN appear, at ill fnghls n 
raatter 0: [itle ergeht: bett it 18 far cther wie. We pay 
20 Lal ac Lraucz, er ralteus kinds ot fark flowers, for 

bouquets, 
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bouquets, trimmings, &c. a ſum, that would appear al- 
moſt incredible to thoſe, who are not well informed of the 

particulars, both of the quantity, and very high price of 

the fine r ſort. At the ſame time, we have great numbers 

of women unemployed, who, with a moderate applica- 

tion, would eaſily attain to the art. The floſs filk, as it 
is called, which is the material for the principal kind, is 

not to be eaſily had here: but there are various other ſub- 

ſtances, obtainable in any quanticy, that would anſwer the 

Purpoſe equally well. "The Society, therefore, had very 

ſufficient motives for endeavouring to promote this art 
here: and in 1767 they offered the following premiums : 

« For ſpecimens of artificial flowers, made in England, 
cc to the beſt, twenty guineas ; and thirty guineas to be 
& divided among any other candidates, according to their 
c merits.” 

There were only two candidates for theſe premiums ; 
to one of whom two guineas were given the performance 
having little merit. It is much to be regretted that more 
have not applied themſclvcs to this art: the knowledge of 
which, as to the mechanical part, lies in a ſmall compaſs : 
and the taſte, or rather fancy of the mode, on which the 
value cf the flowers principally depends, might be eaſily 
acquired by inipection and imitation of the forcign. In 
order to facilitate this, the publication of inſtructions for 
chuſing, preparing, colouring, and managing the mate- 
rials, would be a proper previous ſtep: as ihe want of this [5 
knowledge 1s the only means of accounting for the 3 1 
neſs of great numbers of women, who labour under dif5- LY 
culties in their circumſtances, from trying to get, not only |: 
an eaſy, but even a genteel ſupport, if they attzined 0 ys „ | 
any degree of perfection in this art ö 

The Society, alfo, offered premiums ſor ſome other 1 
matters, that properly core under the claſs of improve- | | 
ments of mechanical arts, for which claims wer: never - 
made. But, as the inefficacy of them was the reſult of ac- | 
| ceidental impediments, rather than any impracticability or 4 
| unfitneſs in the nature of the obje &, i: may not be im- (3148 
proper to touch on them: as the keeping alive the remem- | lm 9 6 

| 
f 


| 
brance, or propagating the knowledge of them, may oc- \ WAY 
caſion their being hereafter purſued with ſucceſs, N 1 fl 
One of theſe matters was, the making CI. OTA of the 6 oh 


STALKS of Hop Binps. It is well known, that in Swe- =_ 
den, and other parts of the North, ther are applica to '\ 4.17789 
i % 5 th.- e 
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this uſe : though we wholly neglect them. It appeared, 


therefore, to be a means of faving part of the money ſent 


abroad for hemp or flax ; as well as rendering this branch 


of clothing cheaper to the common people. 
The Society therefore publiſhed, in 1760, the follow- 


ing advertiſement of a premium : 


« A ſtrong cloth being prepared in Sweden, from hop 


44 ſtalks or binds, the Society will give a premium of 
« fifty pounds for the beſt and greateſt quantity of ſuch 


« cloth, not leſs than one hundred, and twenty-five ells, 
made in England and produced to the Society in De- 
« cember 1361; and {EE 1155 

« For the ſecond beſt and greateſt quantity, twenty- 
« five pounds.” | | | 

The following direction, for the management of the 
hop binds, was ſubjoined to the advertiſement. 

«© The hop (talks or binds are to be collected in 


cc Autumn, put into water, and covered therewith the 
ec whole winter. In March they are to be taken out, 
cc dried in a ſtove, and dreſſed as flax. The prepared 
44 filaments will be fine, ſoft, and white, and may be 


cc {ſpun and woven into cloth. 

« Hop ſtalks require a longer time to rot than flax; 
cc and it not compleatly macerated, the woody part will 
tc not ſeparate, nor the cloth prove white or fine.” 

The next year the advertiſement was continued the 


fame. Rut in 1762 it was altered. 
The Society then propoſed * to give to the perſon who 


« ſhould make and produce the beſt cloth, not leſs than 


4 twenty ells, mad2 from the fibres of hop binds, thirty 


« pounds. 3 | 

& For the ſecond beſt, not leſs than fifteen ells, twen- 
cc ty pounds. | - 

« Ard for the tiird beſt, not leſs than ten ells, ten 
« pounds. | | | 

4% The cloth to be at leait a yard wide.” 

The following additional direction was likewiſe inſerted 
in the advertiſement. 

It not being exactly known, how long time hop 
« binds require to be ſteeped in water, in order to ſepa- 
1 rate the fibrous parts from the reſt, it is recommended 
to the candidates for theſe premiums, to examine the 
© bop kinds, from ume to time, during their ſteeping » 

« th 


4 
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«© the water; and to take them out before the fibres ap- 
4 pear to be weakened too much for the uſe intended.” 


'The Society, alſo, this year, in order more effeCually 


to compaſs their deſign of eſtabliſhing a manufacture of 
this kind of cloth in England, propoſed a premium of 


fifteen pounds in the following manner, for yarn made of 


the fibres of hop binds. For the beſt yarn made of 
<« the fibres of hop birds, not lefs than twenty pounds 


„ weight, ten pounds: for the next beſt, the ſame quan- 


6 tity, five pounds.” | 

Theſe premiums were again offered in 1763 : but in 
1764 they were diſcontinucd. 

Theſe premiums did not, however, produce any claims. 


But it is known that ſeveral attempts were made. The 


miſcarriages in them, were not owing, nevertheleis, to 
any impradticability in the nature of the thing: becauſe 
it is don: co minonly and extenſively in Sweden: but mere- 
ly to the want of more exact krowledge of the time of 
rotting the hop binds, in order to the making them un- 
dergo well the breaking and dre ſſing. It were to be wiſh- 
ed, therefore, that the advertiſements had been longer 
continued, and the premium offered for a ſucceſsful expe- 
riment only, and not great quantities. For further trials, or 
more minute information of the practice in Sweden, muſt 
of courſe have removed the difficulty: and rendered the 
hop binds, the quantity of which 1s very conſiderable, 
an uſeful article of produce, though they are now wholly 


waſted. 


It may not be improper to mention here, that Teftle 
ales are treated in Sweden, in the ſerne manner as hop 
binds : and cloth made of them. | 
There are many other plants, having firong fibres, 
which run longitudinally in the ſtaiks or teaves, that arc 
capable, by roiting and dreſſing, of anſwering the end 
of hemp, or flax. Such plants are not produced in Eng- 
land, in great quantities: as ground which is diſpoſed to 
produce them, being fertile, is in general cleared of them 


by culture. But in the different count ric w1e 
eſtabliſhed colonies, they are found in !'::...:1. quantities, 
The leaves of ſome ſpecies of thr: +. ++: pine apple tribes, 


bave been treated in this r::.1+ : and produce various 
kinds of that fibrous ſubſtance, called filk graſs : of which 
we ſhall take more particular notice below. The apo- 
eynum, and aſclepias tribes, as well the creeping as the 


ere, are, alſo, peculiarly adapted to this purpoſe : and 
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in New England, a kird of the apocynum, found wild in 
conſiderable quantities, has been treated in the manner of 
flax ; and affords what may well pats lor middling good: 
as appears b, a ſample tent ſome time ago to the Society, 
along with ipecimens of the plant, under che name of 
New England flux. A proper attention to this uſe of 
plants, in ſome of the intant eſtabliſhments, may be ve 
beneficial, where there 1s no opportunity of cultivating 
hemp, or flax. = | 
Among the plants, which promiſe moſt to be ſervice- 
able in this light; ard may be obtained in the greateſt 
plenty, in many parts both of Aſia and America; the 
Frvir-BrariiG PLANTAIN appears to claim the firſt 
place. The ſtem, when rotted, broken, and creſt as 
hemp cr flax, afford: coats of fibres of different qualities, 
that will aniwer for a great number of purpoſes, accord- 
ing to the ſtrength or fineneſs required. The plantain 
lem is, alſo, much more caſily manageable, as to the 
freeing the fibrous from the pulpous part; and preparing 
it for the ſpinning, than hop binds, nettles, or even 
hemp and flax themſclves. It would, therefore, be of 
great utility to apply that plant to the ſeveral purpoſes 
of this kind, to which it is naturally ſuited : as there are 
great numbers of plantains raiſed for the ſake of the fruit; 


ef which the ſtems are at preſent conſtantly thrown away 


as uſcleſs. Theſe reaſons induced the Society to attempt 
tne introduction or the manufacture of the fibrous part 
of the plantain. A quantity of the plantain ſtems being 
produced, in 1762, to the Society, in various ſtates, to 
ſhew the nature and qualities of the fibres, the Societ 
procured ſome of each kind to be manufactured into thoſe 
articles, to which they ſeemed beſt adapted. Being con- 
vinced, by the inſpection of theſe ſpecimens, of the prac- 
ticability of the reſpective application, and the perfection 
of the articles produced, they publiſhed the following 
advertiſement of premiums: a member of the Society, 
who hid concerns in the Weſt Indies, engaging at the 
ſame time, to fend fer a conſiderable quantity ot the plan- 
tain ſtems, in order to furniſn any manufacturer with 
them, who ſhould be willing to make trial of them for 
any of the uſe; propoſed. | 
W hereas the ſtem of the Aſiatic and American ſruit- 
% bearing Plantain, affords three ſorts of fibrous mate- 
rials: that reſemble hemp, hard ſilk and cotton: all 
<< which have been experimentally found capable of 
| : « being 
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being worked into various forts of manuſactures; and, 
« among others, into cordage, fuſtian, lawn, knitting, 
c gawze, blond lace, and excellent candlewicks: ſun- 
« dry ſpecimens of which manufaQures, may be ſcen 
& in the hands ct the Regiſter of the Society: 

« It is, therefore, propoſcd to give a piemium of 
« thirty pounds, to the per don, or p-riors, who ſhall, 
e on or before the firſt Judy in Jaynary 1764, pro- 
«© duce to the Society, the lurgeſt quantity, and greateſt 
ce variety, of ihe beit and moſt merchantable comma- 
00 dities, manuladured from the conrſer part of the aid 
« fibrous material, reſeniblirg hemp. 

& And, alio, a premium et ſixty poeuncs, to the perſon, 
« or perſors, Wo ſhall, on or before the taid time, pro- 
e duce to the Society, che Jargert quantity, and greatett 
e variety, of the beſt ard moſt mere . bie commit ditior, 
«© manufactured from the (ecorid fort of the laid fibrous 
5 material, reſe:nvling hare f:. 

6 And, alſo, a premium ct forty pounds, to the her- 
c ſon, or perſons, who ſhall, on or before the fuld time, 
cc produce to the Sectety, the ſurgeſt quantity, anc greateſt 
ce variety, of the beſt and moſt merchantable commodities, 
cc manufactured from the third ſort of the ſaid fibrous 
4 material, reſembling cotton. 

& Alſo, x premium of eighty pounds to the perſen, or 
& perſons, W ho ſhaj!, on or beſore ihe ſaid time, produce 
e to the Society, the largeſt quaniiiy, an greateſt vu- 
« riety, cf the beſt and moſi mcrchantable commodities, 
ee manufactured from the atorctaid nacerials, by a mix- 
ce ture of two, or all of the heforemer tioned ſerts, either 
ec with one another, or with other materials.“ 

"Theſe premiums were continued to be offered for two 
years after this: and in 1763 they were dropt. 

Theſe premiums were never claimed, from a very clear 
reaſon: Which was, that the quantity af plantain ſtems, 
zent tor by the abovementioned genticman. miicarried : 

whence the marvtaRturers, not being able to procure the 
materials, cculd not poſſibly make any attempt. It is, 
owever, to be regretted, that ſo promiſing a CNTR was 
io foon given up. F or, though it is not likely, thar, vill 


the materials are more within their reach, this matter 


thould ſtrike the manuſacturers, ſo as tn ſei them to work 
ta gain the Soc ety's prem ums; yet it ſeerns in the rower 
of che Society to go a ſtep further; and procure the im- 
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tion of the materials, in a ſtate fit for each of the 
reſpective kinds of manufactures. This ſhould not be 
done, by encouraging the bringing over the crude plan- 
tain ſtem, but the fibrous part, ſeparated after proper 
maceration : which will be certain of meeting with pur- 
chaſers; who will readily apply it to the proper manu- 
factures; if they can obtain it at a price that may yield 
them profit. By this means, not only à great part ot the 
freight of the matcrials will be ſaved ; but the danger of 
loſing the whole, by ſuch a put faction, a; would periſh 
the fibrous part, as well as the pulp, will be an cided. 
this rwthed of proceeding appears the more no y, 
fince the quantity, promiſed, as aboven eat, ve 
procurc {or the Scociciy, was deftroved b, won me 5, 
mn che bringing over, from its not being then attended toy 
that quandties of the plantain ſtem, when put together, 
-12 4 cloſe place, would puttify. The difficulty of bring- 


136 


ing ovei the crude ſtems without injury to them, as well 


25 their unneceſſary bulk and weight, compared with thoſe 
ot the ſeparated fibrous part, renders the conveying m_ 
to Great Britain, in that ſtate, as improper as umpract 
cable. Burt this very pronereſs to putrify, which — 
the plantain ſtems unft for carriage, is an advantage in 
the rotting, or e for ſeparating the fibres from the 
pulp, v hich this plant has over hemp, flax, hop binds, 
&c. and therefore a favourable quality, where the mat- 
ter 15 not to be previouſly conveyed to great diſtances, in 
targe quantities, 

If, therefore, the Society, by rewards, and proper 
nſtruction, could procure the ſeveral kinds of the fibrous 
part of the plantain ſtems, as materials ready prepared ; 
that is to ſay, to be ſent over in the ſame ſtate as hemp 
or flax; ſuch materials would find a ready ſale, at a price 
F rofitable to thoſe who are to manufacture them: and 
this would induce the proper perſons 10 undcrtake fuch 
ma nufactures, as might be pointed out to them, in ad- 
vertifements for ſmall premivms for their ſo doing. By 
theſe means, the Society might complete their views, 
with reſpe& to this object; and procure ſeveral very 
conſiderable improvements in ſome of our articles of ma- 
nufacture, by the uſe of a better or cheaper material for 
each reſpeQtive purpoſe. While, at the fame time, a 
correſpondent proportionable return would be made to the 
colonies for the materials; with the excluſion of foreign 
e-mmoditics, which are now employed. : 

| t 
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It is in articles of this kind, where want of knowledge 
and information, in thoſe who are ſituated to undertake 
them with advantage, prevents the introduction of uſeful 
matters, that the Society can be, and indeed has been in 
various inſtarces of the ꝑreateſt public utility. 
The rendering more common the art of making Waren 
Fuskz-C has, was made an objed of the Socicty's 


premiums. This article was got into foreign hands ; 


though there is not the leaſt reaſon why we ſhould not 
ſupply ourſelves, if numbers were to engage in it ; and 
render their work cheap. It is the more defirable we 
ſhould have this manufacture, becauſe it may be carried 
on, rot properly, by the hands ef women. The So- 
cicty, tuerefore, endeavoured to proctre the teaching of 
this art, by the following premium, in 1763. 

« Lo the perſon, who ſhall have inſtructed, in the 
« beſt manner, in any one manufactory, the greateſt num- 
« ber of women or girls. not leſs than fix, in making 
« watch fuſee chains, thirty pounds. . 

N. B. Certificates are to be produced, that the ſe- 
4c veral perfors, ſo taught, do actually gain their liveli- 


« hood by making ſuch fuſee chains, at the time of the 


c claim.” 

This preminm was again offered the next year. In 
1767, the Society augmented it to forty pounds ; and 
only required four perſons to be inſtructed: which was 
alſo propoſed to be gained in 1768. 3 

This premium was never claimed: and, indeed, the 


ſum offered, ſeems {carcely ſufficient to induce any per ion 


to ſet about a matter, that muſt, of courſe, be attended 
with ſo much trouble: as the collecting together a number 
of women, or girls, who will appiy properly to this 
matter : and, then, teaching them ; and finding them 
work for practice while they are learning. The object 
itſeif is, however, deſirable, as well as probably attain- 
able; and worthy the regard of the Society. 

'The procuring the eſtabliſhment of the Munufafturc 
of MuLtd Cavs in England, is one of the later objects 
of the Society's premiums. This is a matter of very 
high importance. The French carry on two branches 
of very great trade, for theſe caps. The one to the Le- 
vant : the other to Canada. They are uſed by the Aſia- 
tics, under their turbants : and by the Canadians, for 


their warmth, as night caps. They are made at Orleans, 
and ſome other places; aud afford a very large return. 
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It is ſaid, on very good authority, that Canada alone, 
takes off to the amount of between twenty and thirty 
thouſand pounds annually. As this country is now a 
part of the Brit ſn domimons, there is no reaſon why 
we ſhould not ſupply theſe caps from our own manu- 
factures. But, being a matter very little known, it be- 
eame a very proper concern of the Saciety's attention. 
As by the publ cation of premiums for it; and forniſhing 
ſpecimens, without which it could not be attempted here, 
they give a fair opportunity to all, who are in proper 
circumftances, to urdertake this manuſacure. In pur- 
ſuance of this view, in 1767, they publiſhed the follow- 
ing advertilement. 

© Por ine beit ſpecimens ef milled * cans, monufac- 
c tured wm ornrovind, Ire thoſe manuſattured at Orleans, 
cc the ſamplæs et which are not to be lefs than fix dezen, | 
* vi. two of callor, two of Segovia wool, and two of 
« Ergitth wool, to be determined in proportion to their 
25 u thirty guineas. 

& Sneeunens of the proper ſorts will be left at the 
& Society's office, for the inſpection of ſuch as are will- 
ing to be candidates.“ This premium was again of- 
fered in 1768. 

This premium has not been claimed: and indeed it 
may be accounted tor. A difappointment having deprived 

the Society of the ſpecimens that were to have been pro- 
cured from France, in 1767, according to the acfvertiſe- 
ment: without which it was impracticable for the ma- 
nufacturers to attempt the performance. But this dif- 
ficulty is removed; and the Society are in poſſeſſion 
of a complete ſet of the various ſorts ; ; by which any per- 
ſon may be fully informed of the qualities and faſhion. 

The Society, likewiſe, gave an encouragement by 
their ſanction or bounties, to ſeveral articles reſpe&ing 
the improvement of the mechanic arts, for which they 
did not advertiſe any premium. 

The Cp ary, being a capital machine, and of the 
greateſt uſe in commerce, and for other cecoromical 
purpoſe, | ſeveral new conſtructions have been offered to 
the Society as improvements by the reſpective inventors. 
Of theſe the Society rewarded ſeveral by bounties. 

In the year 1761, they gave a bounty of tweniy gui- 
neas, for a new kind of crane, to be wrought by the 
hand ; in which an application had been made of the end- 
leſs ſcrew. In 1762, they gave another bounty of fiſty 


guinc 15 
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guineas to a very ingenious teacher of mechanics, for an 
improved conſtruction and model of the wheel- crane: 
and, in 1766, another bounty of ten guineas, for a dif- 
ferent improvement, and model of the ſame kind of ma- 
chine. In 1767, they, alfo, gave a gold medal for a 
very ingenious device, to prevent the miſchief that fre- 
quently happens from the acceleration of the velocity in 
letting down great weights, by the wheel crane ; which 
has produced many fatal accidents to the labourers, 
This miſchief may be effectually prevented by that de- 
vice, through a proper apparatus to check the motion of 
the whee!, whenever it gains a greater velocity than 
is deſired. The apparatus is made to act, in ſuch 
caſe, by means of a pair of bellows, wrought whenever 
the crane is at work, by the motion of the wheel. 
The pipe of theſe bellows is made of ſuch bore, as 
to diſcharge the air freely, when the motion of 


the wheel is of the due degree. But when it gains too 


great velocity, the interior ſurface of the bellows, being 
ſtrongly acted on by the compreſt air, which does not 


then find an adequate vent through the pipe, a part is put 


in motion, that communicates with the apparatus for 
ſtopping the wheel; and immediately throws it into 


the ſituation in which it per forms ſuch office. This con- 
trivaace is not leſs effectual than ingenious. A model 


was firſt produced to the Society: but, to ſet the matter 
unqueſtionably clear, and to induce more readily thoſe, 
who uſe wheel cranes, to put in practice this method, 
the Society determined at their expence, to have a trial 
of it made at large, by adding the machinery to a real 
crane : which was accordingly done. The event proved 
perfectly ſatisfactory : and the inventor was deemed to 
deſerve well the honour done him by the Society. It 
does not appear, that this invention has been ſince applied 
in practice any where: which can only be imputed to 
the inattention paid to a matter, that would produce 
ſecurity to the workmen, but no profit to the proprietor 
of the crane. The Society have, however, dore what 
is due from humanity, in demonſtrating, that there is a 
practicable and ccrtain method of preventing the deftruc- 


non of a number of men: and it were to he wiſhed, 


the legiſlature compelled thoſe, who ought, to carry it 
to execution. | | 
The Society gave, in 1762, thirty guineas fo a 
p:rion who had invented a machine for PLANEING * AST 
FON. 
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Isxon. The conſtruction of this machine was very in- 


genious; and its operation extraordinary. It planed large 
iron plates as effectually as a common e does boards; 
completely ſmoothing the 
ſurface of the plates. This operation is applicable to ſe. 


veral material purpoſes, to ſave the more tedious one of 
grinding, in order to obtain a level ſmooth ſurface on 


large von or copper- plates: particularly for calendars for 
filk and linnen: or for copper plates tor printing linnen, &c. 

The Society, alto, in 1762, gave a bounty, of forty 
pounds, for an improvement in ibe Silk REEI. This 


| juſt conſtruction ot this inſtrument, ſo neceſſary to the 


eſtabliſhment of the production of filk, either in Great 
Britain, or the colonies, was not then well underſtood 


' here: and ihe inventor made a very ingenious appli- 


cation of the endleſs ſcrew, to remedy the principal de- 


fect found in other filk reels, which was that of the 


adheſion of the filaments, by their coming in contact 


with each other where they ſhould not. This is called 


vitrifying ; and was propoſed to be effectually provided 

inſt by the operation of this machine. The efficacy 
of, however, in this light, has been diſallowed by very 
good judges : at leaſt in the mode it was produced to the 
Society. It has been ſaid to have been improved fince ; 
and rendered more perfect. But the Society have pro- 


cured a reel, with the baſon, furnace, and all the appara- 


tus proper for reeling ſilk, of the conſtruction of thoſe 
yed in Piedmont : which are allowed to be the moſt 


excellent of any in uſe. Theſe are in their repoſitory, as 


a model for the uſe of any, who may have occaſion to 
provide ſuch an apparatus. | | | 

The Society, alſo, gave encouragement to an improved 
conſtruction of Parin's Dicks TOR. This machine is 
not only of conſequence in experimental philoſophy ; but 


applicable to various commercial purpoſes. The improve- 


rents of it, in a draught produced to the Society, in 1762, 
appearcd very conſiderable, and momentous : rendering 
the machine much leſs dangerous, and far more commo- 
dious in its uſe; as well as much more accurate, and 


powerful in itz operation. The Society, therefore, had 


a digeſtor made according to this conſtruction; and, hav- 
ing tried it, gave the inventor a bounty of thirty guineas : 


retaining the machine in their repoſitory, to ſerve as a mo- 
del for the making any, that may be deſired; and to this 
purpoſe it has accordingly been applied. 


The 


A 
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The Society, in the year 1763, gave-encouragernent 
to the inventor of a furnace, to anſwer the end of a Coms- 
vor, for the uſe of woel-combers. Every improvement 
in our woollen manufactures ought to be cheriſhed : and 
this was a very material one, both with reſpec to the bet- 
ter diſpatch of buſineſs, and the prefervation of the peo- 
ple employed. The uſe of the comb-pot is to heat the 
Irons in wool-combing : which was before done in an open 
charcoal fire made in the pot. This was attended with 
great injury to the health of the people, by the fumes of 
the charcoal fire; as well as ſeveral other inconveniences, 
and an unneceſſary expence in charcoal. 
The improvement, for which the Society gave this 
bounty, was the ſubſtituting a ſmall furnace, wherein pit- 
coal might be burnt. This furnace had 2 chamber over 
tte fire-place, that admitted of being made hot to the due 
degree: in which as many irons, as could be required, 
might be heated to an exact point. By that means, both 
the deſtruftive fumes of charcoal, and the expence attend- 
ing the uſe of it, were avoided : and a more certain and 
commodious method of heating the iron afforded : by 
which, moreover, they were kept from being ſmoaked, 
or foiled in the heating; or deſtroyed by the fire in a ſhort 
time, as they were liable to be, when expoled to the naked 
action of the burning coals. The Scciety being fatisfied . ©. 
dy the examination of the model, and the teſtimony of 08 
2 who had actually uſed this kind of furnace at + 208 
pſwich ; gave the inventor a bounty of thirty guineas, to Bs WET 12 
lay the invention open to the public; and leave the model | _ 
with them, for the aid of ſuch, as might be deſirous to — ol | 
3 improvement into practice. Ul 
e application, which the Society had excited, by 4 | 
their premiums for marbled paper, to improve the orna- 4 
menting paper by that and ſimilar methods, occaſioned 
the carrying to great perfection the art of EMBossmG 
Pare, with a variety of colours, mixt with gilding. 
The improver of this art, having attained to a very great 
excellence, produced in 1764, to the Society, ſome very 
beautiful ſpecimens of ſuch emboſſed paper, fuperior to 
any thing of that kind imported from abroad; and gave 
them, allo, ſatisfactory aſſurances, that he could afford it 
at a cheap price: and was very deſirous, under their en- 
couragement and ſanction, to eſtabliſh a manufacture of 
ſuch paper. 
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The Society, accordingly, conſidering this, as the pur- 
ſuit of one branch of a capital article of their views, gave 
the improver of it a bounty of fifty guineas, to aſſiſt him 
in eſtabliſhing a manufactory: which he, conformably to 
his engagements, did with great ſucceſs. The acquiſition | 
of this valuable and beautitul manufacture ought, there- 
fore, to be aſcribed to the Society ; who, originally, ſet 
on foot the trials and experiments, to rival foreigners in 
marbled and other ornamental paper ; and afterwards, en- 
abled the ingenious improver of this branch to carry his 
invention effectually into practice. 

The invention of a method of making IRONS in England, 


for drawing gold, ſilver, and braſs wire, met, alſo, with 


encouragement from the Society. Irons of this kind were 
before had from abroad. They were very dear : and it 
was ſo difficult to obtain ſuch as were perfectly good, that 
many artizans, who had occaſion to draw wire, were very 
much at a loſs to procure them. In 1765, ſpecimens were 
produced to the Society, of ſuch irons made in England; 
which appeared to be good: and they gave the inventor 
a bounty of ten guineas. | 
The Society, alſo, gave bounties to the following me- 
chanical improvements and inventions, of which the par- 
ticular conſtruQion and merits may be more properly ex- 
plained in another-place below : viz. Improvement of the 


cyder-mill and preſs; of the copper-plate printing preſs ;— 


of wheel-carriages in ſeveral ways; of the inſtruments for 
gaugeing veſlels ;—of the compaſs, and protractor; of 
hanging gates and doors ;—of the land quadrant. Inven- 
tion of a machine for boring augre-holes ;—of a machine 
for raiſing water by wind ;—of a perambulator, or ma- 


and goods, in veſſels caſt away at ſca. | 
On this review of the proceedings, with reſpe& to im- 
provement in the mechanical arcs, or the trades dependant 
on them; ard the refult of ſuch proceedings; it muſt be 
allowed, that the public are greaily indebted to the Society. 
If we conſider ſolely what is already obtained, they appear 
to have ſucceeded greatly beyor:d what could be expected 


> -xhine for meaſuring land ;—of machinery for ſaving men 


| from a voluntary coalition cf private perſons, unaided by 


2overnment, either with reſpect to pecuniary ſupport, or 
peculiar privileges. Eut they have, moreover, laid the 
jourdation of many future imprevements, by that ſpirit of 
application to mechanical purſuit: which hey have gene- 


rally 


% 
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rally diffuſed; by the attention they have raiſed to parti- 
cular important objects ; and by their collection of models 
and machines, which will be a conſtant ſource of hints and 
means for tuture inventions of a new kind; or for the com- 
pleting thoſe, where at preſent only a leſs advance is made 
towards perfection. 


SECT. V. 
/ Improvements in the Chemical Aris. 


THE endeavours of the Society to advance the arts 
which depend on CHEMICAL PRINCIPLES, are from their 
nature more confined than thoſe which depend on the me- 
chanical. Bat it will be found, on examination, that the 
Society have not been more remils in this province, than 
in the others: and that their ſucceſs has not been leſs in 
proportion. There are, perhaps, fewer inſtances where 
the premiums of this claſs have been obtained. But the 
great end of procuring commercial advantages to the Bri- 
tiſh community has been equally well anſwered by the col- 
lateral means of bounties, or purchaſes of valuable ſecrets 
for the public uſe. In the inveſtigation of the Society's 
| meaſures, and their conſequences, with reſpect to the ar- 
ticles of this claſs, I ſhall adhere to the ſame diviſion, as 
in the preceding ; into thoſe matters where premiums 
have been offered and obtained; thoſe where they have 
been offered and not obtained; and thoſe where the So- 
ciety have taken upon them to promote or encourage b 
bount'es-or purchaſes, though no particular rewards have 
been particularly advertiſed, or inſtituted for them. 

The diſcover; of a mine of COBALT, that would af- 
ford ſuch quantity as might be wanted for the ſupplying 
ourſelves with 7affre and ſmalt; of our own making, was 
one of firſt objects relating to chemical arts, which the 
Society adopted. Zaffre is extracted from cobalt; 
and is the matter uſed for colouring ſmalt; which is 
in fact only the powder of a glaſs highly tinged with 
blue, by means of it; and it is alſo uſed as the tinge for 
other glaſs and common blue enamels. It appeared, cn 
examination of the cuſtom-houſe books, that in the year 
1753, we imported 207,510 pounds weight of ſmalt. The 
Society were informed, alſo, that there had been a manu- 
faCture of it in England; which had been {applied with 

| ccta 
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cobalt from a mine near Truro in Cornwall: but that this 
mine was exhauſted; and no other known in Great Bri- 
tain that could ſupply i its place. 

From theſe circumſtances, the Seciety were induced o⸗ 
advertiſe a premium in the following manner in 1754. 
«« Cobalt having been already diſcovered in ſome parts of 
* the kingdom: For producing ſpecimens, not leſs than 
« twenty pounds, the beſt in quality, thirty pounds.” ?? 

In 1765, there was a claim made from Cornwall for 
this premium. The Society were then convinced, as well 

from ſuch claim, as from tome further information they 
' +had received with reſpect to this matter, that cobalt was 
to be obtained in confiderable quantities, in many parts of 
England: and, therefore, they endeavoured to eſtabliſh, 
by their premiums, manufactures for making zaffre and 
{malt from ſuch cobalt as might be procured here. With 
this intent, they ceaſed the premium for the producing co- 
balt ; and ſubſtituted, in its room, the following. For 
c making the moſt, and beſt zaffre, not leſs than five 
c pounds weight; and ſmalt, not leſs than fifteen pounds 
« weight, from Engliſh cobalt, thirty pounds.” They 
likewiſe advertiſed, that ſuch perſons as had the intention 
of ſetting about a work of this nature, might have by ap- 
plying to their Regiſter, ten pounds of Engliſh cobalt 
given them. However, it does not appear, that even this 
had the deſired effect. For they continued to offer pre- 
miums for theſe articles till the year 1761, without their 
having been ever obtained. In 1762, the Society, ſtill 
deſirous to eſtabliſh a manufacture of this article, which 
they had ſo long attempted with fo little ſucceſs, aug- 
mented their premium to fifty pounds. This they, alto, 
offered the year following: and, in 1764, there was a 
claim for it; which was allowed. "The Society, the ſame 
year, and Kewide| in 1765, propofed one hundred pounds, 
as a premium for the making z affre and ſmalt from cobalt. 
But in the year 1766, they diſcontinued it. During the 
offering theſe premiums, the Society ſtreve, by every 
means in their power, to promote the eſtabliſhment of 
mani factures of zaffre and ſmalt. In 1756, they pro- 
poſed to give a gold medal to the perſon, who ſhould com- 
| Pole, or write a treatiſe on cobalt: in which, a minute 
erden of this ore; where and how it is to be ſound; 
in what manner it is to be tried properly : and the beſt 
method of making zaffre aud ſmalt from it: were patticu- 


larly 


r 
Tags 


larly to be attended to.” This premium was claimed by a 


* 


A 
* 


number of perſons, 2s weil foreigne:s as our own eomntry- 


men: but it does not appear the gold medal was granted. 
The Society were, bkewiſe, at the expence of tranflacing 
ſome books on this ſubject; but accident defaFed the pub- 
lication : and information, that tie manner of making 
Zaffre and ſmalt was then known to many in England, 
prevented its being ever done. 

The endeavours of the Society have rot, hitherto, 
proved ſucceſsful, in the diſcovery of a mine, that may 
ſupply cobalt for the making the zaffre and ſmalt, we con- 
ſume. But, during the time of their proceedings on this 
matter, a very conſiderable manufacture of ſmalt was eſta- 
bliſhed ; and carried on by means of cobalt brought from 
the Empreſs queen's cominions ; and imported hither from 
Trieſte. | 

It is ſcarcely to be queſtioned, but that, in the variety 
of mines, the large tracts of mountains, we have in Great 
Britain, afford, there muſt be veins of cobalt, that would 


anſwer the views of the Society. But, though it is very 


uſual to find cobalt in bunches, interſperſed among other 


minerals, yet it is very rare to find ſuch a load as will ſup- 


ply a manufacture of zaffre and ſmait. Germany alone 
has hitherto furniſhed this mineral in perfection: and not 
only the proprietors of the mines of it, and of the works 
of zaffre and ſmalt, but the princes themſelves have drawn 
very great advantages from ſupplying, almoſt the whole 
of thoſe commodities, which has been uſed in Europe. 
We might undoubtedly rival them, by the diſcovery of 
equally good mines. But this muſt depend on the chance 
of what may be found in the reſearch after other minerals, 
or the operations in the reſpective mines. For it will 
ſcarcely anſwer, to open mines, with a view to cobalt 


alone. The making known the utility, and proſpect of 


advantage of it, to thoſe, who are concerned in other 
mines, was all the Society could propoſe to do by the ad- 
vertiſements of their premiums : and that being effected 
already, they have very properly diſcontinued them. 

The making Burr-LxarHER in England, was another 
of the firſt articles, that came under this claſs, which the 
Society took under their encouragement. We were 


furniſhed with that kind of leather, or loſh as it is called, 


for the uſe of our army, from Holland: and the Society 
"= informed, that the ſame kind could be produced from 
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ox hides dreſt in oil; and, conſequently, manufactured 
here. They, therefcre, it the year 1755; propoſed this 
premium. For the beſt five rides dre ſled in oil, to an- 


« {wer the purpoſe of that uſually called loſh, or buff- 


6 leather, fit for the uſe of the army, ten pounds.” 
The next year the premium was diſcontinued. 
In conſequence of this advertiſement, there were two 
claims: to one of which the premium was allowed. 
The ſpecimens produced, appeared on examination, by 


\ thoſe who were eſteemed the beſt judges of this leather, 
to be perfectly good, and fit for the propoſed purpoſe. 


Ard the Kentiſh militia, and ſome other corps, had their 


accoutremeuts made of it. So that the Society undoubt - 


edly carried their point, of ſhewing that this kind of lea- 
ther could be manufactured here, as well as abroad; and 
with profit to the undertaker, provided they could have 
the orders for ſerving it where it is demanded-. Why the 


whole has not been ſince ſupplied from our manufacture, 


does not appear. But moſt probably it has ariſen from the 
manufacturers not keeping up their credit, by making it 
ſo good as the foreign: or as that for which the Society 
gave the premiums. 8 | 

The TIN NIN GC CorpER and BRASS VESSELS, of @ 


large /ize, in a perfect manner, was, likewiſe, one of the 


firſt matters, the Society took on them to encourage by 
the offer of premiums. In a commercial light, this was 
not of great conſequence. But as the health and lives of 
numbers of perſons depend on the avoiding untinned veſ- 
ſeis of copper or braſs, or ſuch -.: are imperfeQly tinned, 


it may be well conſidered as very momentous. Inſtead of 


the original, and proper method of tinning copper with 
pure tin, a cheap and ine ſfe ctual one prevailed in uſe: 


by which, the tin, being adulterated with lead, and not 


being well ſoldered and made to combine with the copper, 
but only to adhere in a ſliglit manner to it, is ſoon worn 


off; and the ſurtace of the copper expoſed to be corroded 


by many ſubſtances heated in the veſſels. This produces 


a poiſonous matter, that not only does flow miſchief to the 


health cf perſons, who eat victuals dreſt in ſuch veſſels, 
but has occaſioned the quick death of many, with the moſt 


violent and painful ſymptoms. The Society, therefore, 


as well to apprize the public of this miſchief, that more 
general caution may be uſed, as to induce the artizans to 
— 


* 
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tin in the genuine manner, publiſhed, in 1755, the fol. 
lowing advertiſement. _ 

«« Whereas large veſſels have not been tinred in Eng- 
land: and a bad practice, of tinning ima!l veſſels has 
* prevailed ; by mixing lead with the tinn: and as it is 
e unwholeſome to make ule of any copper, or braſs veſle | 
„ which is not tinned : therefore, the Society propoſe 
« to give ten pounds for tinning, in the beſt workman- 
4c like manner, the largeſt veſſel containing not leſs than 
« thirty gallons, with pure, commor tin; upon affidavits 
< to be made by the claimant, that it is done with pure 
4 common tin, without lead, or any other alloy whatever.“ 
For this premium there were four candidates; to one of 
whom it was adjudged, Theſe claims appear to be the 
firſt attempt to tin large veſſels in England : though it is 
common m other countries. It might have been 

this intimation to the public of the expedience of it, and 
the demonſtration of the practicability, would have in- 

troduced the practice here. 3 2 

The Society's meaſures had, however, a very good 
effect; with relation to ſuch veſſels as are uſually tinned; 
though the faulty method of performing it is not yet intirely 
corrected. For many perſons are induced to be cautious : 
and ſome artizans at all times, and others when particu- 
larly required, do tin in a better manner than before. The 
reſt will, it is hoped, as the knowledge of the danger of 
negleRing it is continually becoming more general, be at 
laſt obliged, for the fake of their reputation, and cuſtom, 
to leave off the miſchievous abuſes practiſed in this point. 

The making CruciBLEs, lite the HisSIAN, in Eng- 
land, was a third article of the Society's encouragement. 
'Theſe crucibles were all imported from abroad. Though, 
from the variety of earths and clays, and the perfection 
we were arrived at in the fabrication of earthen veſſels, 
there was the greateſt reaſon to believe, they might be 
made in a perfect manner here: and the money paid for 
them conſequently ſaved to the public. | 

The Society, therefore, in 1756, declared their in- 
tention to promote the introduction of this article, by the 
following advertiſement. <« To the perſon, who ſhall 
« make a neſt of the largeſt and beſt crucibles, of Britiſh 
cc materials, and equal to the crucibles imported for melt- 
& ing metals and falts ; to be produced to the Society; 
« twenty pound,” The next year the premium was 


K 2 7 augmented 
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augmented to thirty pounds. It was continued in 1758; 
but in 1739 an alteration took place in the advertiſement, 
in which the Society declared, that there had been pro- 
duced to them, in conſequence of their premium of the 
preceding year, crucibles, made of Engliſh materials, 
equal in goodneſs to the foreign. Therefore, in order to 
eſtabliſh a manufacture of ſuch crucibles in England, they 
propoſed, * to give thirty pounds to the perſon, who 
« ſhould make two hundred and fifty neſts of crucibles of 
« different ſizes, the largeſt to hold two quarts.” In 
1760 the premium was again offered: and in 1761 it was 
diſcontinued; the Society believing they had done as 
much as was in their power to eſtabliſh a manufacture of 
this article in England. 
1 | In 1759 a claim was made of this premium, and allowed. 
„ In 1761 there was one candidate for the premium; to 
4 whom alſo it was adjudged. In 1762 another claim was 
N made on the Society, though they had diſcontinued their 
5 1 £88 | advertiſements for this article, through a want of know- 


| | ledge in the candidate of that fact. But, however, the 
11. Society, finding the crucibles that were produced to be 
£1: 11280 fo deſerving of encouragement, gave a bounty of twenty 


[+ 1 | neas. : | 
Wt The Society, as we ſee by the above particulars, pur- 
r ſued the moſt proper means, and ſo far ſucceeded, as to 
F158 have the future proſpect of excluding the uſe of foreign 
F108 rrucibles in England, by the introduction of thoſe of our 
manufacture: having actually procured quantities of ſuch 
1128 as were found perfect to be made. But it does not appear, 
1 however, in the reſult, that the importation of the Heſ- 
ſion crucibies is in any great degree prevented. The rea- 
fon, why this, and many other ſimilar articles fail of be- 
ing eſtabliſhed in rivalſtup ot the foreign, is, the diffi- 
culty, that the manufacturers meet with, as to theſe kinds 
of matters, which are not articles of ſtaple trade, in dif- 
poſing of ſufficient quantities of the produce of their ma- 
nufacture, at an advantageous price. This, when they 
«re pertons in narrow circumſtances, obliges them to throw 
up the purſuit : and apply themſelves to ſome more cer- 
tain branch of bufinets. On the ſame rock, ſeveral un- 
dertakings, to introduce manufactures here of articles 
brought from abroad, have ſplit, after the means, as far 
as fe]ates to the art, have been completely obtained. It 
were to be wiſhed, therefore, that when ſuch attergpts 
miſcarry 
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miſcarry, and the undertakers are cbliged to give then: 
up, they would reveal their reſpective inventions or im- 
provements to the Society, for a moderate reward. Be- 
cauſe, by that means, the invention being regiſtered there, 
for the uſe of any who would carry it into practice, per- 
fons in a better ſituation, and capacity, to go through 
with the attempt, would in many inſtances take it up: 
and eſtabliſh it, in ſpite of thoſe difficulties, which were 
unſurmountable to the firſt undertakers. 

There was another article, of the ſame kind, of which 
the Society took up the encouragement later. This was 
the making, of Britiſh materials, Cxu crates, or Mrir- 
mo Ports, fit for Ass AVN G Tix OTS. The cruci- 
bles or pots now uſed for this purpoſe are called black lead 
crucibles or pots; or blue pots: and are brought from 
abroad. They owe their refiſtance io heat, in which 
their peculiar fitneſs for this purpoſe principally lies, to 
their $9750 a conſiderable quantity of black lead in their 
compoſition : and, as our own country is known to afford 
this foſſil, it was preſumed, by that, or the diſcovery of 
fome other compoſition, which might be ſubſtituted, we 
might procure this manufacture to ourſelves. 

The Socicty, conſequently, in 1764, propoſed © to 
ce give fifty pounds to the perſon, who ſhould make, in 
« England or Wales, five hundred crucibles, or melting 
« pots, of Britiſh materials; as fit for the purpoſes of 
te aſſaying tin ores as thoſe imported under the name of 
& black lead crucibles, or blue pots.“ In 1765, the fame 
was again offered : and in 1766 the premium was dropt, 
in conſequence of a claim, made on the Society for this 
matter. For in 1766, there was one candidate for this 
premium ; to whom the whole of it was adjudged. 

The Society ſucceeded with regard to this kind, as weil 
as the Neſſian crucibles, in the obtaining the matter, which 
was propoſed to be done. But the conſequence has hi- 
therto been much the ſame as to both, with refpe& to the 
failure of introducing into commercial practice the art diſ- 
covered. Whether it is owing, in this inſtance, to the 
reaſons before-advanced for miſcarriages in ſimilar caſes, 
or whether the candidate was enabled by the premium to 
make the number of crucibles, by which he gained it, 
with advantage, though he could not otherwiſe have af- 
forded them ſo cheap as the foreign; is not clear from 
any facts. But the Society, though they have diſconti- 

e nued 
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nued the premium for this article in expreſs form, are 
actually promoting the ſame end, by their premiums row 
offered for the diſcovery of black lead, both here ard in 
America. For if that foſſil ſubſtance could be procured at 
a cheap rate, the perſon who obtained the pren . ium for 
this kind of crucibles would, of courſe, be enabled to make 
them to advantage. 

There was another article of the Society's er courage- 
ment, which has lo great an affinity with the making cru- 
cibles, that it is proper to mention it here. It is the mak- 
ing EARTHEN RET ORTS, that would endure a very great 
heat. Such retorts, it was preſumed, would be of mate- 
rial ſervice in many operat:ons : and the Society, there- 
fore, offered, in 1757, „twenty pounds for the beſt ear- 
& then retorts, made of Britiſh materials; aud equal in 
« goodneſs to the retorts imported from abroad.” In 
1758 this premium was again offered: but the next year 
it was diſcontinued, in conſequence of a claim, that was 
allowed to be good. The mating VłERDICRISE in Eng- 
land, was à matter which the Society early ſet about to 
procure by their encouragement. The whole, we at that 
time conſumed in the various manufactures to which it is 
neceſſary, was then purchaſed of foreigners, moſtly of the 
Frerch, for our oney. The quantity uſed is very con- 
ſiderable, as a ding drug, on the goodneſs of which ſe- 
veral articles of our moſt material manufa ctures depend; 
and, in the colouring paper hanging:, and ſeveral other 

kinds of paintings, in which great: ſtreis lies on it. Ver- 
digriſe is copper corroded by any vegetable acid. It is 
made in France, and elſewbere, by rubbing copper- plates 

over with the marc, or remains of the grapes, after the 
wine has been preſſed out. That material is, indeed, 
wanting here. But there was juſt reaion to believe, that 
the marc of apples, the dregs of a malt diſtillery, or other 
refuſe matter of an acid nature, might be ſubſtituted for 
it, with profit to perſons who were yl ſituated to pro- 
cure ſuch acid on cheap terms. 

The making verdigriſe, therefore, cheaper, or better; 
or preventing the neceſſity of purchaſing it abroad, even 
without any other improvement, were objects very de- 
ſerving of the Society's regard; and induccd them to of- 
ter this premium in 1756.“ To the perſon, who ſhall | 
make the moſt and beſt verdigriſe, equal in goodneſs to 
ce the French, not leſs than one hundred pounds weight, 


46 twenty 
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4 1 „ 76s,” This premium was again offered the 
* But, in 1758, it was raiſed to thirty pounds; 


.i Year obtained. It u as, however, continued to 
Car 15762: during which time there were ſeveral 
as; but they were not allowed. In 1760, the So- 
ciei pointed out, in a nota bene ſubjoined to the pre- 
mim tor that year, where the proceſs for making verdi- 
griſe was to be obtained; and hinted thus at the proper 
materials here. N. B. Verdigriſe may be made by 
c“ moiſtening with the cheapeſt and worſt ſort of cyder, 
« the marc or remains of apples, pears, gooſeberries, cur- 
c rants, floes, crabs, blackberries, or any fruits deprived 
&« of their juice by expreflion, proceeding afterwards by 
“ the proceſs mentioned in the Memoirs of the Royal Aca- 
« demy of Sciences at Paris for the years 1750 and 1753.“ 
In 1762 the Society, being convinced, that good verdi- 
griſe could be made in England, turned their views to the 
eſtabliſhment of large works; and raiſed the premium to 
fifty pounds : requiring five hundred pounds weight at 
leaſt. A claim was made of the premium on this footing, 
and allowed in 1763: and the Society then, to encourage 
more extenſive undertakings, advanced the premium to 
one hundred pounds, requiring two tons at leaſt to be 
made. This was alſo obtained in 1764, by the ſame can- 
didate, who received the premium the preceding year. In 
1764 the advertiſements for this premium vers diſconti- 
nued: the end appearing to be fully anſwered. 

The introduction of the preparation of verdigriſe in 
England, ſeems, therefore, evidently to hae received its 
original, as a matter of diſcovery, from the Society's en- 
couragement ; and to have been afterwards gradually raiſed 
and advanced to its maturity by their care and patronage. 
Proof is now given to the public, that this commodity can 
be made equally good as the foreign, of Britiſh materials ; 
which may be procured in great quantities. As the reſo- 
lutions of the Society, in 1763, ſet forth, on the autho- 
rity of the beſt judges, after actual trials of it for the va- 
rious purpoſes to which verdigriſe is applied, that the ſpe- 
cimen, produced in claim of the premium, was even ſu- 
perior to the foreign. The eſtabliſhment of ſo conſider- 
able a manufactory, which has been carried on for ſeve- 
ral years, gives juſt preſumption, that this may be done 
with profit to the undertaker. There is the greateſt room 
to hope, therefore, that the * of this article, as far 
4 as 
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as reſpects our own conſumption, will ſhortly be gained 

to ourſelves. | „„ 
The Society, ſoon after their inſtitution, took upon 

them the encouraging the improvement of DYING. The 


great conſequence of which the beauty, and durability of 


colour, arc to the manufactures, both of woollen, linnen, 
and fk, renders the art of dying one of the. moſt import- 
ant of any to our commercial intereſt : and, under every 
circumſtance, might, therefore, conſtitute it a very fit 
object of the Society's premiums. But, with reſpect to 
the dying weollen cloths, it was at that time believed, 
theuzh miſtakenly, that, becauſe ſome of thoſe, manu- 
ſactured in other countries, appeared of a better ſcarlet, 
or black colour; and did aQuaily hoid their beauty longer 
in the wear, they were dyed by better proceſſes; and 
really excelled ours. 'I he reafon of this error, as we 
have ſhewn above, conſiſted in not obſerving duly the 
diſſerent texture and fabric of the cloths ; on which, in 
fa, the ſupericr appearance and durability of colour in 
the foreign, ſolely, depended. This opinion furniſhed, 
however, a principal motive to the Society for offering 
premiums for dying blen. But, allowing it to have 
no foundation, there were yet other reaſons, ſufficiently 
ſtrong, to determine them to turn their attention to this 


object. 


Accordingly, ia 1758, the Society offered a premium 
of twenty pounds, “ for the fineſt jet black, dyed in Eng- 
« land, in a piece of ſuperfine broad cloth, ſuperior in 
colour to any now dyed in England, and neareſt to the 
<< fineſt foreign dyed black cloth.” This premium was 
not claimed : and it was diſcontinued the next year. 

The Society, alio, in the year 1768, propoſed to give 
a like premium of twenty pounds, for the beſt ſcarlet in 
grain, on the conditions offered for the dying black: and 
th's premium was continued the next year. In 1760 it 
was augmented to fifty pounds; but, excepting that al- 
tergtion, the advertiſement was the ſame. 

The next year (his premium was dropt: from the con- 
viction the Society then received, that cur dyes were not 
inferior to the foreign. But, in 1762, it was renewed 
under a different form. For now the Society offered fifty 
pounds, * for the greateſt improvement in dying cloth in 


« grain, with reſpect to quality and cheapneſs:“ and did 


got ſpecify any particular colour; or compatiſon with the 
| foreign. 
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foreign. 'Thus it was continued way year, till 1766 ; 
ws] it was wholly dropt. 

Theſe premiums were never given: and, indeed, the 
foundation, on which they were originally offered, as ap- 
pears in the condition of the advertiſement, were errone- 
ous; as we have before obſerved. For the Engliſh dyes 
of black and ſcarlet were not inferior to the foreign: as 
the Society were afterwards convinced: but the beauty of 
the colour of foreign cloths, was, ſolely, owing to their 
texture. 

The dying flax or cotton, was, at the time the Society 
firſt caſt their views on the encouragement of improving 
it, in a ſtate much more remote irom perfection than the 
dying woollen : though it is a matter of the ligheſt con- 
ſequence to ſeveral of our manufactures; particularly 
thoſe carried on at Mancheſter, to a very gicat extent : 
in which, where ſtripes of red, yellov', or green are 
wanted, they have been moſtly obliged to intermix weol- 
len with the linnen. 

The improving the dyes of innen and cotton was, con- 
ſequently, a very fit chject of the Society's encourage; 
ment: and, therelc.re, in 1756, they propoſed © to give 
da premium of tea pounds, for the dying flaxen yarn of 
& ah we 70 *rm green colour.” They, alſo, offered, 
the ſa1+ another premium & of twenty pounds, for 
« dν en yarn ſcarlet in grain, of the beſt holding, 
& ard caſt colour.” Premiums were continued to the 
year 1759 for theſe articles: but the ſums were augment- 
ed for both. The Society then propoſed © to give twenty 
“ pounds, for a ſample, of not leſs than two pounds 
« weight, of flaxen yarn, dyed of a laſ:ing and firm green 
« colour; and offered thirty pounds on the former con- 
ditions, “ for dying flaxen yarn ſcarlet in grain.“ In 
1760 they ſtill proceeded to offer the ſame prernium for 
the green colour: but then propoſed © to give forty pounds 
« for the ſcarlet in grain.” In 1761 they made farther 
alterations. They this year propoſed to give fifty pounds 
« for a ſample of flaxen yarn dyed of a laſting and firm 
« yellow or green colour.” The premium for the fcar- 
let in grain remained the ſame as formerly. In 1762, the 
premium for dying yarn green or yellow was omitted, and 
that for dying ſcarlet in grain was thus changed : © For 
_ © the greateſt improvement in dying cotton, ſcarlet or 
_ © crimſon in grain, with reſpect to re and —_— 
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_ cailed, grey cotton, will endure the treatment requiſite in 
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«© nels, fifty pounds.” The next year the e for 
the green was thus rencwed: 4 For ther i pcove- 
< ment in dying cotton or linnen yar + 07, forty 

pounds: and tor . A e n dying green, twenty 
% pounds.” The preamuc tor the ſcarlet in grain was 
continued. In 1764, it was again offered: and the pre- 
miums for the dying linnen and cotton yarn green and 
yellow were continued. The premiums for theſe three 
articles werc again repeated in 1765. In 1766 the pre- 
miums for the dying linnen and cotton yarn ſcar let or crim- 
fon, were diſcontinued. But thoſe for dying yarn yellow 


and green were offered, though for the laſt time. For 


in 1767 they were, likewiſe, diſcontinued. 
ihe premium for dying cotton and linnen yarn 
green was claimed in 1760, by one candidate: to whom 


the Socicty adjudged it, In 1767 there was one candidate, 


who claimed and obtained the premiums both of the yel- 


low and green. 

From the time of the commencement of theſe premi- 
ums, conſiderable improvements have been made in the 
dyes of cotton and linnen yarn: and there is great reaſon 
to believe, the Society” s advertiſements have been a prin- 
cipal means of incitement to the making them. But it is 
much to be regretted, that, notwithſtanding methods are 
known for dying thread well of moſt colours; yet, 
through the — of dealers, what is commonly "found 
in the ſhops is excec{ingly bad; and with ſuch an imper- 
fect ſuperficial tinge, that it can hardly bear to be drawn, 


in ſowing, through any harder kind of ſtuff, without loſing 


a great part of the colour. 
There was another important article of dying, of which 


the Society took upon them the encouragement. This 


was the dying Corrox of a RED Corovu, as practiſed 
in the Faſt ; and commonly called the Turky red. The 
particular ad: antages of this kind of dye — not conſiſt 
ſo much in the beauty of the colour. s in its being ſo fixt 
that it will admit of heing boiled in 4 ſolution of pearl aſh, 
Ir any other fixt alkaline ſalt, without injury to the co- 
lour. This firmneſs of the "ends renders the cotton, 
thus dyed, peculiarly uſef. I in the Mancheſter or other 
manufactures, in which ſtripes of red are interwoven with 


the white cotton. Fer the cotton dyed in this manner, 


being wrought in ſtripes with unbleached, or, as it is 


the 
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the cleanſing and bleaching cotton, without any N 
to the colour. Whereas ihe red colour of ſuch as is dy ed 
by the common method, is deſtroyed by being boiled in a 
ſolution of pearl aſh in water: which is a neceſſary part 
of the proceſs of cleanſing the grey cotton. A great 
advantage, therefore, ariſes from this dye. Becauſe the 
ſtriped pieces may, by that means, be wrought of grey 
cotton with the mixture of this red: and one cleanſing 
alone is ſufficient to tinith them. I hough when bleached 
cotton is uſed for ſtriped work, as muſt be the caſe when 
cotton dyed in the common manner, or even red worited 


are employed to avoid the boiling the whole in a folution 


of pearl aſh, there muſt of courie be a ſecond cleanting. 
This faving, together with jome degree of beauty, at- 
tending the wear of cotton thus dyed, ard which rather 
improves than is injured by moderate waſhing in ſope, had 
even induced fume manutacturers to procure cotton to be 
dyed in this manner in Furky : and the French have a 
work at Smyrna, where they dye great quantities for the 
uſe of their own manuſactures. "The obtaining this me- 
thod of dying, in a practicable manner, with reſpe& to 
expence, appeared, conſequently, to be an improvement 
of great value: and the Society, having been properly 
apprized of theſe ſacts, offered, in the year 1760, the 
following premium. For dying cotton yarn of the fame 
red colour as that which is dyed: in Turky ; and which, 
© like the Turky, will keep its colour after many re- 
« peated waſhings ; fifty pounds.” The next year it 
was diſcontinued, in conſequence of the premiums hav- 
ing been adjudged to a candidate. But, in 1762, having 
reaſon to believe that the dye, for which they had given 
this premium, did not anſwer the end; and being fol- 
licited by ſome very good judges of the importance of 
this object, to renew the premium; the Society propoſed 
* to give one hundred pounds for the greateſt improve- 
ment in dying cotton, to anſwer the purpoſes of Turky 
« or India red. They continued to offer this premium 
till 1764 ; when a claim was made, and allowed : and, 
ſuppoſing they had then gained their purpoſe, they dropt 
any further concern with this dye. 

It does not appear, notwithſtanding the giving theſe 
premiums, that this matter has been practicably obtained. 
The circumſtance of the neceſſity, that the colour ſhould 
itand the boiling in pearl aſh and water, was obſcure z 
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and known only to thoſe, who are particularly acquaintes 
with ſome branches of the cotton manufaQures : and it 
is to be feared, was not, on ſufficient trial, made a teſt 
in the determinations in favour of the dyes the premiums 
were given to: on which the beauty of the colour ſeems 
to have had the greateſt ſhare of influence. Theſe dyes 
were not founded on the Eaſtern proceſs, but improve- 
ments of thoſe commonly uſed for cotton, or in the print- 
linnen, &c. here. But the Society's premiums, dif- 
fuſing the knowledge of this matter, did occaſion the 
procuring the real recipe of the dye uſed at Smyrna: 
which was obtained from thence by more than one per- 


| ſon. Even this has not, however, had the deſired effect, 


of introducing that dye into practice here. For ſome dif- 


ficulties, reſpecting the price, and great conſumption of 


the ingredients employed in the proceſs, have diſcouraged 
the uſe of it, even in the hands of ſome manufacturers 
who were beſt ſituated to have made advantages of it. 
There is, nevertheleſs, great reaſon, from facts, to be- 
heve, that theſe difficulties will be removed, by the aid 
of perſons better acquainted with the principles of dying; 
who may, by the ſubſtitution of cheaper ingredients, and 
reforming the proceſs, with reſpe& to the unneceſſary 
or leſs expedient part of the operation, render the dying 
this colour advantageouſly practicable. So that we may 
enumerate this very important article among thoſe, by 
which the Society have greatly promoted the commer- 
cial intereſts of Great Britain. 

The Society's views, with reſpe to the i improvement 
of DyinG SILK, were confined to grain colours: as we 
. moſt deficient with reſpect to them, eſpecially 

in the ſcarlet. They, therefore, offered i in 1762, « for 


e the greateſt improvement in dying filk in grain, with 


*« reſpect to quality and cheapneſs, forty pounds.” This 
premium was advertiſed the three "Pk Lage years without 
any alteration: but, in 1766, the Society offered . forty 
«« pounds for the moſt beautiful and " ſcarlet 
*« dyed in filk with cochineal:“ which premium was 
again repeated the next year; and then dropt. This 
premium was never gained. 

Beſides theſe particular premiums for grain colours in 
cloth and filk, the improvement of them in any way, 
or the extenſion of them to flax or cotton, were thought 
of ſo much conſequence, that the Society, in 1757; 

offer 
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offered a premium for them in general. This was « for 
« the beſt method of improving grain colours, and ren · 
« dering them cheaper, ten pounds.” In 1758 it was 
again offered. The next year the advertiſement for this 
article was the ſame, excepting that the premium was 

augmented to thirty pounds. In 1760 it was again in- 
ereaſed to forty pounds, and continued till 1766: which 
was the laſt time it appeared under this general form. 
For, in 1762, it was dropt with great propriety; being 
too general and inexplicit to have a proper effect. The 
Society's propoſals ought always to be confined to ſimple 
objects; and the conditions clearly ſpecified. Other- 
wile, where things are brought in competition with others, 
that are of a different nature. the perſons capable of 
improving any particular article, within the view of the 
propoſed premium, fail to be ſtruck with the offer; or 
are deterred, by ſuppoſing their chance to be ſmall againſt 
a variety of other improvements, in different ſubjects 
that may be brought. It is, moreover, very difficult to 
ſettle the comparative merit of performances, where the 
ſubjects are various; and to do juſtice between the 
Society and the candidates, where no preciſe terms of 
claim are aſcertained. The Society's intentions in this 
wm were, however, ſtil! carried on by the parti- 
cular diſtin& premiums more properly offered for the im- 
provement in dying grain colours, in woolien cloth, cot- 
ton, and filk ſeparately. 

The Society took up more lately another ſubject re- 
ſpecting dying woollen cloth. This was the introduc- 
ing a new method of DvinG BLvue : which was to be 
done with materials not at preſent employed for that pur- 
poſe: and indeed on principles different from thoſe of 
other dyes commonly in uſe. The obſervation of the 
beauty of the prgment called PRUss1anN Brusz, when 
well prepared; the cheapneſs of the materials uſed in 
making it ; and the probability that the proceſs might be 
extended to dying; gave room to preſume, that a conſi- 
derable improvement in dying cloth blue, might be made 
by a due application of the ſame proceſs: eſpecially as 
the blue produced from indigo is never bright; and the 
Saxon blue, which has much the advantage of indigo as 
to that particular is extremely defective in durability. The 
Society therefore, to incite proper trials, offered, in the 
year 1763, the following premium. For the beſt ſpe- 
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ce cimen of woollen cloth, or yarn, dyed on the prin- 
« ciple of making Pruſſian blue, or by any other method 
e not now in common uſe, fifty pounds.” This pre- 
mium was continued till 1766 : when it was dropt: hav- 
ing never been claimed. 
There was another article, reſpecting cotton and linnen, 
which is of the nature of dying, that the Society more 
lately endeavoured to procure for the public. It 1s, the 
diſcovery of a method of PRINTING 4 goed and firm 
YxL1.0w Co1.0Uk on linnen and cotton. At preſent there 
are no colours in common uſe, that can be laid on by the 


plates, and rendered fait at one operation, without the 
ſubſequent action of ſome fiuid to fix them. I fay, in 


common ufe ; becauſe a green has been printed at one 
particular place. 'The advantage, however, of ſuch co- 


Hours, as could be fo uſed, ſince the introduction of cop- 


per-plates for the printing linnen and cotton, appear to 
be exccedingly great: and the yellow being thought moſt 
eaſily attainable, the Society offered the following pre- 
mum in 1707. © For the beſt faſt yellow colour printed 
& on linnen, or calico, at one operation, twenty guineas.” 

This premium was not claimed: and is the preſent 


year omitted in tho Society's liſt; in order to give way 


to others that have been thought of more importance. 
The difcovery of a method for the EDUlLcOR Ar lo 
of Train Oil. was, likewiſe, an early object of the 
Society's endeavours at improvements, which depend on 
the chemical art. Among ſome other matters recom- 
mended to them, by the late Dr. Shaw, who was con- 
fulted with reſpect to proper objects of their premiums, 
this was one. It was obſerved, that the very fœtid ſtate 
of the common train oil, rendered it unfit for many pur- 
poſes, to which it might, otherwiſe, be applied. The 


putrid ſmell of the cheaper kind of ſuch as is burnt in 


lamps, rendered it very diſguſtful even when uſed for 
that purpoſe : and it was preſumed, this diſag reeable 
quality of fiſh oil was the principal reaſon, for its not 
being employed in wool combing, and many other uſes, 
where the coarſe olive oil, commonly called Gallipoli 
oil, is now employed. The rendering the cheap train 
oil fit for burning in lamps, without the nuiſance of 
the ſtink, appeared to have a tendency to keep down 
the riſing price of candles, which was growing a bur- 
then to the poor, and a diſcouragement to ſeveral ma- 

nufactures ; 
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nufaQures : and the ſupplying oil from our own fiſheries, 
that would ſuperſede the ule of olive oil, which we pur- 
cbaſe of foreigners, was, neceſſarily, produQtive of great 
national ſaving. Theſe ſeemed very weighty reaſons for 
the Society's taking up this matter. 
They, accordingly, in the year 1757, publiſhed the 
following advertiſement of a premium. For an ef- 
& fectual method to edulcorate train, or ſeal oil, for the 
« uſe not only of the clothiers, ſope-boilers, &c. but 
« to anſwer the ordinary purpoſes of olive oil, ten 
ic pounds.“ It is to be remarked, that in the caſe of 
this premium, as of moſt others, where the object 
is the invention of any art, the method was not re- 
quired by the Society to be revealed. This advertiſe- 
ment was continued in the years 1758, 1759, and 1760, 
and diſcontinued in 1761. 

It does not appear there was ever any claimant for this 
premium, except one in the laſt year, who produced a 
ſpecimen of oil pretended to be edulcorated ; and of the 
ſame oil in its original ſtate. On compariſon, it was dif- 
ficult to ſay which of them was the worſt. For the ope- 
ration had added an empyreumatic ſmell to the putrid 
fœtor, which was very little diminiſhed : and the colour 
was rendered darker, with an opake appearance. The 
claim was, therefore, rejected: and the premium then 
diſcontinued, as not appearing to anſwer the end. In- 
deed there is no reaſon to wonder, it had not a better 
effect: conſidering, it was only ten pounds for a matter, 
that could ſcarcely be ſuppoſed attainable without a long 

courſe of experiments, made at a conſiderable expence : 
the utmoſt, which could be done by filtration through 
ſand, or other ſubſtances ; by waſhing with water; by 


having been known to have failed to anſwer the purpoſe. 
But though the Society's endeavours, by the way of 
premium, to attain this matter did not ſucceed, yet their 
having ſtarted the notion of the utility and practicability 
of it, obtained them at length their end in a complete 
manner. A member of the Society was hence led to 
make a great number of experiments, and at laft diſco- 
vered a method, by means of boiling heat, and the ad- 
dition of ſome cheap ingredients, to render the oil en- 
tirely ſweet and colourleſs; and another method, by 
means of a ſlight addition, without heat, to take off a 
con- 


ventilating with air; or by other ſuch ſimple means; 
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conſiderable part of the fœtor from very ſtinking oil. He 
informed the Society of thefe circumſtances, after the 
premium was diſcontinued ; and, having fent ſpecimens 
to them, offered to reveal the two methods for the ufe 
of the public, if they would allow him a hundred pounds, 
as a reimburſement of the expence, he had incurred in 
bringing this art to that ſtate. The Society received 
the propoſal, and after trials made on the oil in wool- 
combing, and by other means, readily cloſed with it. 
But whiie this was in agitation, it had been obſerved, 
that, though the proceſs, in which heat was employed, 
purified the oil to a very great degree, and might be of 
advantage, where a great quantity could be prepared at 
the ſame time; yet, requiring a particular appara- 
tus, it was not ſo well accommodated to the uſe of oil- 
men in general. But that, if the flighter method with- 
out heat could be improved, ſo as to render the com- 

mon train oil, uſually called vicious oil, as ſweet and good 
as that kind called the ſpermaceti oil, it would be a very 
great advantage to the public, for the reaſons above 


advanced. The propoſer, therefore, again applied to a 


freſh courſe of experiments; and having improved this 


method, ſo as to make the vicious oil equal in colour, 


and ſuperior in ſweetneſs to the ſpermaceti oil; and to 
burn with much leſs ſmoke and ſmell ; he offered the 
diſcovery of this, likewiſe, to the Society. The ſeveral 
proceſſes were accordingly revealed : and the oil pre- 
pared, examincd and tried by a committee : m conſe- 
quence of which, the Society came to the following 
reſoluticns. * | 

That the ſpecimens of ſtinking train oil, ſubjected 

to experiment, are edulcorated and purified, through 

means of the procefſes, to the degree propoſed : 


66 
cc 
* that the proceſs with heat may be performed at an 
66 


expence not excceding forty ſhillings per ton, in- 
ce cluding waſte; that the operation is eaſily practicable: 
ce that the Greenland oil, purificd by the firſt proceſs, 
ce without heat, is improved for the uſe of burning: 
« that the propoſer has complied with the conditions on 
* which the Society agreed to reimburſe him in the ſum 
« of one hundred pounds, in conſideration of the ex- 
« Fence, incurred by him before the firſt propoſal to the 


Scciety, and that be is intituled to the fame.” 
| But 
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But ſome particulars expreſſing doubts, as to the im- 
proved proceſs without heat, becauſe it had been per: 
formed in the elaboratory of a member; and the ſubject 
« oil not retained, during that time, in the cuſtody of 
the Society's officers ; it was thought properto have the 
proceſs repeated, and the oil kept in the hands of the Re- 
giſter, in their office. On the examination and trial ot 
this ſecond parcel fo prepared, the Society carge to theſe 
further reſolutions. 


c That the oil which has gone through the proceſs, 


being compared with the ſame oil in a crude ſtate kept 
in a vial corked up, is conſiderably improved in co- 
« [our and fmell, and on burning appears conſiderably im- 
e proved both in clearneſs of light and ſmell, as well when 
* burning as upon blowing out the flame: and that it 
« greatly exceeds the common ſpermaceti oil in colour 
« and ſmell, and being tried in a lamp caſt a clearer 
* and better light, and during the burning exceeded the 
4 {ame in ſweetneſs of ſmell.” 

Theſe three ſeveral proceſſes were afterwards publiſhed 
by order of the Society. 

The diſcovery of the edulcoration of train oil was 
thus not only obtained by the Society, but laid open 
to the public. With reſpect to the application of oil fo 
purifiæd to the purpoſis of wook-combing, it does not yet 
ſeem to have made the progreſs which might have 


been expected. A conſiderable apparatus is required, to 


perform the operation with advantage; and there is 
frequently a neglect of ſuch matters as are attended in 
the beginning with any ſeeming difficulty. VW hence we 
ſee, in ſeveral other inſtances, that ſome time has elapſed 
before any perſon, properly ſituated, has undertaken to 
carry into actual practice things of a very certain anc 
uſeful nature. The other proceſſes have been privately 
uſed by dealers, who mix the oil, edulcorated by the 
improved proceſs, without heat with the ſpermaceti oil, 


which is even rendered better by it; or {ll it under that 


denomination. This method of treating oil has, alſo, 
been found particularly uſeful in Rhode Iſland, and the 
other places where the blubber, train, and ſpermaceti are 
carried from the fiſheries, in order to their being ſepa- 
rated and prepared for the market. On the whole, theſe 
proceſſes have not been hitherto ſo generally applied to 
the purpoſes for which they were intended, as to pro- 
Vol. I. L duce 
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duce the whole benefit and advantage to the public they 
are capable of affording. Perhaps in this, as in ſeveral 
other inflances, ſomewhat further may be wanting from 
the Society, to render effectual what they have done, 
by reviving and propagating that knowledge of the 
utility, or information of the means, which are wanting, 
in ſuch caſes, to incline, or enable numbers to attend 
practically to ſuch novelties. 

The improvement of making white or tranſparent 
VARN ISH in England, was alſo an object of the Society's 
purſuits, The very increaſing demand for varniſhed 
work; as well for carriages, as for hand-waiters, dreſſing 
boxes, ſnuff-boxes, and many other extenſive articles, 
both of home conſumption and exportation; rendered 
the art of preparing and uſing varniſh, of extreme great 
conſequence. The improvement of it ſeemed the more 
neceſſary, likewiſe, from our ſuppoſed great inferiority 
in this art to the French, particularly to Martin at 
Paris, in the exerciſe of this art. Poſſibly, there was 
not ſo much foundation for this preference, as was ge- 
nerally imagined. There is reaſon to believe very fine 
pieces in ſmall work could have been produced here, if 
the ſame prices had been given for them. And as to 
the durability of the varniſh in coaches, on which 

much ſtreſs has been laid, more ought to have been 
aſcribed to the very rough ſtate of our ſtreets at that 
time, compared to thoſe of Paris, than to any other 
difference. This appeared by the quick deſtruction of 
the varniſh in coaches brought from France; that was 
found to be nearly as ſoon crackt and ſpoilt by the jolt- 
ing and ſhocks, to which the carriages were expoſed on 
gur rough pavement and huly ſurface of the ſtreets. 
There was, nevertheleſs, ſufficient ground to render 
this a proper matter of the Society's attention; and they 
publiſhed, in 1757, the following advertiſement. 
The Society will give twenty pounds to the perſon, 
« who ſhall make one gallon at leaſt, of the beſt, 
© moſt tranſparent, and colourleſs varniſh, equal in 
all reſpeQs to Martin's at Paris, commonly called 
* copal varniſh, The properties whereof are great 
* hardneſs, perfect tranſparency, without difcolouring 
« any painting it is laid over, being capable of the fineſt 
„ poliſh, and not liable to crack.” This premium was 
zontinued in the fame manner for four years. In 1762 

ik 


} 
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it was augmented to thirty pounds: and the next year 
omitted. But it was offered again in 1764; and conti- 
nued in 1765. In 1766 this premium was dropt. 

In 1763, fifteen pounds, part of the premium wa: 
adjudged to one of the candidates ; who that year made 


a claim, and produced ſome beautiful pieces of work. 


But the varniſh did not ſtand to well as the French, 
againſt which it was tried. Since this the premium has 
not been obtained. 

Continual improvements are making with us in 
this important art: in the exerciſe of which, for 
cheaper articles, we both underwork the French, 


and exceed them in the durability : as will be feen on 


the compariſon of a common Birmingham papier mache 
inuff box, with a French one of low price. The French 
purſue the old method of laying a coat of whiting under 
the varnith : which rencers it fubject to crack and peel 


off: elpecially if any moiſture reach the whiting. Our 


people, who firſt, at Birmingham, began, with varniſh- 
ing iron, where clear coating as it is called was not prac- 
tiſed, followed the fame method, when they proceeded 


to varniſh papier mache; and laid the varniſh on the 


ſubſtance itfelf : which renders the varniſh more durable. 
This will appear on examining the two kinds. 


To theſe improvements in varniſhing, the Scciety's 


advertiſements have much contributed: as they have 
been the occaſion of a very great number of experiments 
on copal, gum animi, amber, and the other ſubſtances, 
that promiſe, by their ſolution in ſpirit of wine, eſſen- 
tial oils, or ſubſtantial oils, to afford a fine varniſh. 
The making Wrrre Exnamtr. in England, was 
thought, alſo, a proper object of the Society's encou- 
ragement. The increaſing demand for this article, by 
the extenſion of ſeveral manufactures in which it is uſed, 
ſuch as thoſe of dial plates, dreſſing- boxes, ſnuff-boxes, 
and other toys; and the being then under a neceſſity of 
baving it from abroad; led the Society to the attempt - 
ing to introduce the preparation of it here, by means 
of their premiums. They therefore offered, in 1760, 
te fifty pounds, for making enamel of Britiſh mate- 


rials, equal in whiteneſs, and in every other property, 
„to the Venetian.” The advertiſements were conti- 


nued to 1766. : 
In 1760, there was a claim for this premium: 
we L 2 though 
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though for ſome reaſon the Society did not allow it : 

but gave the candidate a bounty of ten guineas. 
Notwithſtanding the Society's premiums for white 

enamel have not been gained: yet very good has been 

made in England. But the circumſtance before aſſigned, 


with regard to other ſimilar caſes, of the difficulty 


which is found by perſons, who newly make any article, 
that is not conſuracd in great quantities, to diſpoſe of it, 
unleſs where they are particularly ſituated, has been 


| kitherto*a check to the eſtabliſhment of any conſide- 


rable work fur making white enamel. The publica- 
tion cf a good Fiocei> would, therefore, be the moſt 
proballe means of cempleating the Society's views, 
by cnabling ſorne perion, who had the proper conve- 
niencies, ard the opportunity of a due vent, to un- 
dertake this matter. 

The procuiiing the diſcovery of a ſubſtitute, to an- 


c 
«2 


fewer the gu, of Bokax in ſoldering metals, was 


made antthei ovjcti of the Society's premiums. The 
ſucceſoleſs attempt, that had been before made, as we 
thall fee below, to encourage the diſcovery of a me 


thod of preducing borax itfelf in England; and the lit 


tle ground there was to hope for the attaining itz had 
eccationed the premiums for that article to be diſcon- 
rnued, But the price of borax, during the laſt war, 
raving become very high; and the uſe of it in ſeveral 
arts and manufacturcs, where foldering metals is required, 


being neceſſaty; the thinking of a ſubſtitute for it, with 


regard to that uicy naturally occurred: and, as there 
appeared no room to conclude juch a ſubſtitute might 
not be found cut, the Society publiſhed the following 


advertiſement in 1762. 4 For five pounds weight of 


© any fubjizrce, made of Britiſh materials, that will 
% an{ver the utc of horas, in ſciucring, fifty pounds.“ 
This offer was advertiſed to the year 1767: at which 
ume it was dropt. | = 

"This premium was Claimed in 176½; but the quali- 
tice of the ſubakitutc, proueed for the cluum, not being 
equal to theſe uo: brag, for foluetings the Society did not 
efant the pretmivn:. Though, as there apprared fome 
% :;mprove;nunt, when thi tt bfranes Was compared with 
ethers, which had been tried tor trat purpo'e, they 
«owed ten pcund, to the candidate, in the light of 
a vounty 
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2 bounty. The want of farther fucceis from the ad- 
vertiſements, and the tall of the price of borax, dif- 
poſed the Society to drop this re ium along with | 
ſome others, that had ſtcod nero ny wm their lis 
ſor ſeveral years. 

There was another, but lefs 33 object of 
diſcovery than moſt of the preceding, for which the 
Society offered premiums. It was the procuring V ar- 
N iS HEs, or COMPOSITIONS % prevent PULISHED IRON 
from Rus TNG. Two kinds of ſuch compoſitions were 
propoſed. The one, a tran{parent, colour lets, varniſh, 
that would hinder the acceſs of air and moiſture to the 
iron; and keep it from ruiting, witticut lacing off from 
the luſtre or beauty of the poliſh. "ihe other, a coat of 
any kind, that could be ſpread over the poliſhed part cr 
iron, during the time any other unfiniſhed part was to be 
wrought, to preſerve it from ruſting: and which could 
again be taken off at pleaſure : without injury to the 
poliſh. As every improvement in manufaQures 15 of ſome 
conſequence, the Society, finding ſuch varniſhes or com- 
poſitions would have ſome utility, offered, in the year 
1762, „ fifty pounds for the firſt, or tranſparent kind: 
« and twenty pounds for the other.“ 

The latter of theſe premiums was claimed the ſame 
year: and the claim allowed. The ether was nat claimed. 
The advertiſements for both were, however, then diſcon- 
tinued. The one obviouſly from the end's having been 
attained. The otker, moſt * from — acci- 
dental omiſſion. 

Theſe were the articles, rel; pecting the im W de- 
pendant on the chemical arts, for which t.. e Society have 
actually given premiums ; or, having adwertiſed premi- 
ums, which were not gained, have obtained the end of 
their views, in a greater or Icls degree, by bounties or 
purchaſe. 

There are ſeveral others, with regard to which, they 
have not had the ſame ſucceſs, theugh ſome of them arc im- 
portant as to their conſequences ; and feaſible as to their 
practicability. But it is to be hoped, that the informa- 
tion of their utility, and the attention to them incited in 
the public, will yet in the end have the deſired effect. 
That this information may be ſtili more propagated, and 
the attention ſtill kept up, L will enumerate them here, 
with ſuch brief explanations, as may tend to rerder the 
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England, was one great object of the Society's endeavours. 
The large conſumption ef ſaltpetre, as well in the mak- 
ing gun-powder, as in various uſes reſpecting the moſt 
important manufactures and trades ; the being obliged 
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Society's advertiſements moſt effectual to the propoſed end 
The eſtabliſhing works for making SALTPETRE in 


to have all we want from the Eaſt-Indies, whence our 
ſupply of this commodity is ſubject to be cut off; and the 
example of other countries in Europe, who have ſucceeded 
in their attempts to make it in quantities; afforded rea- 
ſons for believing this to be a very fit article for their 
premiums. And the Society, therefore, in the year 1756, 
propoſed, *<* to give one hundred pounds to the perſon, or 
* perſons, who ſhould make the beſt ten thouſand pounds 
% weight of ſaltpet. e, fit for gun-powder, at one manu- 
&« tattory, (by ſome method different from that ſpecified 
4 in Mr. Nightingalc's patent, copies whereof were to 
be ſeen at the Society's office) within three years, 
from materials the produce of England or Wales; 
one hundred pounds weight thereof to be produced 


« by way of ſample, for proper trials thereon : and for 


8 


the next beſt like quantity, within the fame time, 
« fifty pounds.“ In 1757, the Society offered, ““ left 
c waiting ſo long a time as three years, propoſed 
in the premium of 1756, might diſcourage an im- 
mediate application to the making ſaltpetre, one hun- 
dred pounds to the perſon, or perſons, who ſhould 
make the firſ# ten. thouſand pounds weight of 
ſaltpetre, fit tor gun-powder, in manner, and on 
ec the terms before deſcribed : alſo, for the ſecond like 
« quantities, by a different perſon, fifty pounds.” In 
1758 theſe laſt premiums were offered again. Wherc- 
« by an opportunity was afforded o the perſon, who 
cc ſhould produce the firſt and beſt ten thouſand pounds 
« weight of ſaltpetre, of obtaining two hundred pounds: 
ee and to ſome other perſon, who might produce the 
ce ſecond beſt, and like quantity, one hundred pounds.” 
Books, in which the proceſs for making ſaltpetre was to 


be found, were alſo pointed out. In 1759, and 1760, 


theſe premiums were again repeated: and the three ſuc- 

ceeding years, three hundred pounds were, likewiſe, 

offered for the ſame quantities. In 1764, the whole 
was diſcontinued. | 

Theſe premiums were never claimed. For, notwith- 

| ſtanding 
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ſtanding the ſpecious reaſon abovementioned, of the in- 
ſtances of other European countries, the production of 
faltpetre here is commercially impracticable, by any me- 
thod, or on any principles, hitherto known. There is, 
indeed, no place where nitre, which is convertible into 
ſaltpetre, cannot be produced from earths, that accident- 
ally contain it: as they are found more or leſs replete with 
it, in every country; and ſuch earths may, alſo, be 
formed every where, by expoſing proper ſubſtances, or 
compoſitions of ſubſtances to the air. But in our country, 
the price of labour, and the other contingent expences, 
riſe ſo high, that a very great loſs, in!tead of gain, muit 
accrue to any perſon who ſhould make a conſiderable 
quantity. This was, however, known, at the time the 
Society inſtituted this premium, only to the few, who 
had gained an opportunity to form ſuch a judgment, from 
obſervations on facts occurring in more confined attempts, 
that had been then made and concluded. But it has fince 
been more obviouſly verified, by the event of an under- 
taking at that time on foot : where, after the expence of 
fix or ſeven thouſand pounds, the beds of nitre, of which 
there were a great variety, and ſome very properly formed, 
were found, on trials by the moſt able judges, not to af- 
ford ſo much nitre as would anſwer the expence of ex- 
tracting it from the earth; and converting it to ſaleable 
ſaltpetre. The truth of the aſſertion, that ſaltpetre can- 
not be made here profitably, as in other countries, is, 
moreover, ſupported by a farther moſt unobjectionable 
evidence, ariſing from a fact relating to the ſame works. 
Before the undertaking was given up by the proprietors, 
two profeſt ſaltpetre- makers, who had practiſed this art in 
different places abroad, and had authentic public teſtimo- 
nials of their abilities, were ſent for hither, to aſſiſt in 
that work; or to examine into the practicability of pro- 
ducing nitre with profit here. After making a due ſearch 
for nitrous earths, and computing the expence of labour, 
carriage, materials, pariicularly wood-aſhes, or other ve- 
getable alkaline ſalts, in obtaining the nitre from them; 
as alſo that of artificial beds ; it appeared from their ac- 
count, that they could not produce marketable ſaltpetre 
here, at leſs than Hear three ſhillings per pound : whereas, 
what is imported by the India company, is moſtly fold at, 
or under a fourth of that price. The event of ſome other 

L 4 under- 
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undertakings to make ſaltpetre, which were on foot at the 


tame time, has confirmed this obſervation; and thewy 
the impracticability of eſtabliſhing ſuch works here, as 


are carried on in France, Germany, and ſome other coun- 


tries in Europe. 

The Society, therefore, finding their premiunis ineffec- 
tual; and being appriſed of theſe ſeveral circumſtanc es, eſpe- 
cially of the failure f the attempt abovementioned z in the 


conducting which, neither money nor {kill had been want- 


ing; diſcontinued with great propriety their advertiſements 
fur this article. I thought proper, however, to be more ex- 
plicit on this ſubject, that the authority ot the Society for 
the preacticabiuiy of nzking faltpetre with advantage here, 
as deduced trom utc premums, and their referring to 
procelies in patticuſir books, might not miſlead ; nor be 
uſed, for the lutuie, as it has been very lately, to induce 
perſons to enter into ſubſcriptions z or join in projets with 
deſigning people, to carry on ſaltpetre works. There has 
been already more miſchict done, in the preſent times, 
by errors, or impoſitions in undertakings reſpecting this 
matter, than by any purſuit of a ſunilar kind. T have my- 


ſelf known ſeven or eight infances : of which, ſome have 


had very ruinous conſcquences to the parties concerned, 
though they were in happy circumſtances at the time they 
firſt engaged. With reipect to the Society, nevertheleſs, 
the object was very grcat; and the attainment appeared 
then feaſible. They pointed out the moſt likely means 
of ſucceſs; and offered a noble encouragement ſor the 


trial, When experience demonſtrated, that what was 


done elſewhere, was not ſuitable to the circumſtances of 
our country, they rationally gave the matter up. 

Box ax being a ſaline ſubſtance, of great conſequence, 
in the practice of many arts and trades, particularly in 
ſoldering metals; and the whole we conſume being 
brought from abroad ; it was thought proper by the 
Society, in the year 17 56, to offer ike following pre- 
mium for the Morrine, or making it in England. 4 
„ Bo Ax being cf great uſe in all vitrifications, in 
the fuſion of ores, and abſolutely neceſſary in ſol- 
„ dering ; and there being reaſon to believe it may be 
diſcovered or made in England; it is propoſed to 


« give, for ten pounds weight of borax, diſcovered 


« or made in this kingdom, having the properties 
© of that which is imported, twenty-five pounds.” 
The 


* 
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The next year this premium was continued the ſame. 
But, in 1760, it was augmented to fitty pounds. In 
1761, the advertiſement was thus altered: “ For the 
* greateſt quantity not Jeis that: twenty-five pounds 
« weight, of tincal, or borax, made . in E. ngland, or 
« Walen, fifty pounds.” This was continued to 1762: 
and then wich great rea» iropt: there being, in tact, 


ſcarcely a ſhadow of probability, that the end ſhould 


be Cotained. The tincal, or crude bora';, of which the 
refined or common bora: is prepared, is brought from the 
Eaſt Indies. It is a ſaline ſubſtan n artificially produced 
thete from « foffil production; wich does not appear to 
nave ben hitherto fcund any where but in one place: 
though zh uſe of borne ha: Long prevailcd, as well in 
almotc every part 1 L rope, as in Afia, There is 
very litrie lixclhood, therivic, of the diſcovering here, 
at has beer, n,, foight for in 10 many other places. 
For, perhaps, no bl ot chenucal reſcarch has been 
purivd by greater rumbers than making borax. But 
at the ure this e was di continued, borax being 
extremely dear, the Society, 2s has been abovementioned, 
offered a premium for a ſubnitute to it, that would an- 
ſwer the ſame purpoſcs in ſoldering metals : which was 
2 ni. ore probable means of obtaining a great part of the 


end propoſed, than by the {ceking the diſcovery of borax 


itſelf here. 

In the year 1757, the Society thought the diſcovery 
of a mine ef BisMUTH) a proper object of a premium. 
This mineral, or ſcmi-metal, is uſed in very large quan- 
tities in the practice of ſeveral bufinciles, particularly 
by plumbers; or where compoſitions of metals, or 
ſolders are wanted. We are at preſent ſupplied with 
what we uſe of this article from abroad; and it was 
preſumed, that in the variety of minerals afforded by 
different parts of Great Pritain, this might be found. 
The Society, therefore, offered, in 1757, Fifteen 
pounds fer the greateit quantity of Biſmuth, com- 
monly called Finglaſs, made from minerals, or ma- 
© terials, the produce af England, not leſs than one ton 
cc weight,” In 1788, the ſame fum was offered; but 


only one hundred pounds weight were required. 'The 


next year the premium was avgmented to thirt 
pounds : in which way it was continued till 1 762: when 
it was dropt. 

This 
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This premium was never obtained: and, indeed, it 
muſt have been the effect of ſome lucky chance if 
it had. It cannot be imagined, that thirty pounds, or 
even the uncertain profits of a production very little 
underſtood here, would be a ſufficient inducement to fink 
a mine on purpoſe. But the utility of biſmuth, being 
pointed out by the advertiſement, a reſearch after it might 
be thence incited among the variety of thoſe minerals, 
which are laid open in working other mines: and, in 
that light, the Society have given the public a chance 
of obtaining this article. | 

The invention of a compoſition for ſecuring Sutps 
BoTToMs FRomM WoRMs, was another of the firſt 
ſubjeds of the Society's encouragement. The very 
ercat injury, which navigation receives from the da- 
mage done to veſſels by the worms, is too well known, 
to leave any room for expatiating on it. The high pro- 
bability, that ſome ſubſtance may be found ; which, 
being uſed for paying or covering the bottoms of ſhips, 
will prevent the acceſs of the worms, or hinder them 
from attempting to penetrate; ſtands on the ſame evi- 
dent grounds. There were, therefore, very cogent 
motives to influence the Society to take up this matter; 


and try, by their premiums, to incite the diſcovery of 


ſuch a compoſition ; or bring it to due teſt, and public 
knowledge, if any ſuch had been already found out. 
They publiſhed, conſequently, in the year 1757, the 
following advertiſement. | | 
«© As a cheap and effeQtual compoſition for ſecuring 

« ſhips bottoms from worms, and other injuries, would 
«< be of great advantage to the public, in regard to 
the preſervation both of merchant ſhips, and of ſhips of 
% war, the Society propoſe to give for the beſt and cheapeſt 
« compoſition, which, on ſufficient trials, made by 
« the inventor, ſhould appear moſt effectual for ſecuring 
« ſhips bottoms from worms, and other injuries, to 
« he produced in 1760, fifty pounds.“ In 1758, the 
Society imagining properly, that the inventor might be 
uncertain what trials to make; or find the making of 
them difficult ; thought fit to take that trouble upon 
hemſelves: and, accordingly, notified the fame, by ſe- 
veral advertiſements. In 1759, they offered a like pre- 
mium for the year 1762. In 1762 they augmented 
the premium to one hundred pounds; and poi 
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« each candidate to lay, during one year, two planks 
« one payed or prepared with his compoſition, the 
&« other unpayed, in a place where worms are 
« known to be; and to produce a certificate that the 
4 prepared plank was preſerved from the worms, and 
« that the other was damaged thereby. In which caſe 
ce the Society would provide planks tor each candidate 
„ that ſhould apply tor them, which planks were to 
« be returned payed, or otherwiſe prepared, in order 
44 for trial.” In 1763, the fame was continued. In 
1764, the premium was raiſed to two hundred pounds, 
on the fame conditivrs. Ihe next year it was again 
offered: and in 1766 it was diſcontinued. 

In conſequence of theſe advertiſements, a number of 
candidates tent planks conformably, prepared and unpre- 
pared : and they were diſpoi:d of to various ports, where 
the worra was ſuppoſed moſt to abound. But the great- 
eſt part of them miſcarried from the difficulty of main- 
taining a due correſpondence, as they paſſed through ſe- 
veral hands, reſpecting the diſpoſal of them and its 

events ; and thoſe, which came back, did not afford any 
ſatisfactory proof of the efficacy of the remedy. In 
ſome, that did return, the unpayed planks had not been 
ſufficiently damaged, to afford proof of the effects of 
the preparation on the other. Theſe miſcarriages in- 
duced the Society, to require a previous teſtimony of 
the effectual operation of the compoſition, or ſubſtance 
for paying the planks, to be given, in conſequence of 
trials made before the application of the candidates 10 
the Society. As this would reduce the number of can- 
didates ; and diminiſh the trouble, as well as perplexity, 
which the Society had experienced in diſpoſing of the 
planks, when there were a multiplicity of claims: and, 
likewiſe, furniſn ſtronger motives for the trouble, which 
ſhould be taken, from the greater proſpe& of ſucceſs. 
But, notwithſtanding this, it appears a matter attended 
with ſo much difficulty, and embarraſſment, to determine 
the claims, though, otherwiſe, from the importance and 
ſeeming practicability, the object itſelf would be a very 
fit one of their purſuits, that they have, with ve 
juſt reaſon, diſcontinued the offer of any premiums for 
. | 

Ihe finding out a method of preventing the deſirufian 
of TurNers by the FLY, was another object of the So- 


ciety's 
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on the Society's proceeding with reſpe& to this ſubject, 
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ciety's purſuits of the ſame date. The great utility of 
turneps, in feeding cattle, eſpecially in winters, when 
todder 1s ſcarce, has been betore mentioned more than 
once : and the greateſt diſcouragement to the more ge- 
neral practice ot it, as well as cauſe of failure in thoſe 
who do undertake it, is, this very injurious accident, 
to which the growing herbage of turneps, is fo frequently 
expoſed. It was, therefore, with reſpect to the momentous 
conſequences, a very fit object of the Society's views: and, 
in 1757, they offered the following premium: For an 
«« ettectual method to prevent or deſtroy the fly, which 
„takes the turnep in the leaf, ten pounds.” It was 
again advertiſed in 1758. The next year the premium 
tor this article was augmented to twenty pounds. And, 
in 1760, it was diſcontinued : having been never ob- 
taincd. EE 

There were, indeed, ſome claims made for it: but 


Tone of them for communications of methods that 
appeared fatisfaQory to the Society. The examination 


of theſe claims ſuggeſted a very good reaſon, notwith- 
ſtanding the importance of the ſubject, for diſcontinu- 
ing the premium. This was the difficulty of deciding 
on the merits of any propoſed methods, which had 
the ſpecious appearance of being effectual, without 
going through an extenſive courſe of experiments, that 
could not be made by the Society, nor with any 
convenience, under their inſpection. But it is ſtill a 


deſirable, and moſt probably an attainable matter, to diſ- 


cover a method of remedying, at leaſt in a conſiderable 
degree, the miſchief done to” turneps by the fly: and 
poſſibly the ſpirit of purſuing this diſcovery, which 


the Society's advertiſements have inſpired, may, here- 


after, be the occaſion of it. During the deliberations 
of the Society's committees on the claims for their pre- 
miums, a gentleman of fortune, who attended as a mem- 


ber, mentioned a method, I ſhall take occaſion below to 


explain, which be aſterted to have been found effec- 
tual ; and which, from ſpeculation, appears extremely 
plauſtble. This communication not being made in a 
formal way to the Society, was not preſerved in 
their papers. But ſome t. fr, I deſcribed it ma 
letter, I ſent to the M ſeum Ruſticum, mentioned above, 


the 
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the marking ſheep, and the catching rats, inſerted vol. 
I. p. 385: where a particular account of the otherme- 
thods propoſed or practiſed for preventing the fly, will, 
alſo, be found. 

The diſcovery of a method to prevent or cure the RoT 
in SHEEP, was, likewiſe, made an object of the So- 
ciety's premiums, nearly at the ſame time as the pre- 
ceding. The great damage ſuſtained by the public, as 
well as private — from the miſchievous conſe- 


quences of this diſeaſe in ſheep, renders it a matter of 


the moſt momentous c onſideration: and no concluſive 
argument can be advanced, why a remedy may not 
be applied to this evil. The Society, therefore, in the 
year 1757, propoſed to give ten pounds, „ for an effec- 
« tual method to prevent or cure the rot in ſheep: 
and continued it to 1758. The next year they aug- 
mented the premium to twenty pounds: ard in 1760, 
it was diſcontinued. 

There were ſeveral candidates for theſe premiums ; 
but they did not appear to make out ſatisfa Sory claims. 
In the deciſions of them, however, the fame objection 
occurred againſt the continuance of the — for 
this, as in the caſe of the preceding article. That is, 
the difficulty of determining on the merits of any 
methods propoſed, either comparatively, with each other, 
or abſolutely, without actual experiments; and the in- 
capacity of the Society to make ſuch experiments; or 
even to gain accounts of them duly authenticated, when 
made by others. The matter was otherwiſe ſufficiently 
important, and worthy the attention of the Society 
and the influence of their advertiſements may poſſibly 
conduce to the completion of it hereafter. 

The Society, likewiſe, in the year 1758, propoſed a 
premium for the DisCOVERING @ VEIN of the foffil ſub- 
ſtance, called Buack CHALK. This ſubſtance is ve 


generally uſed for drawing ; at preſent wholly had from 


abroad ; and not frequently to be obtained good. For 
theſe reaſons, a premium of twenty pounds was offered 
ce to any perſon, who ſhould produce a ſpecimen of 
* black chalk, equal in goodneſs to what is imported 


* from abroad, taken from a mine in England, that 


e could be wrought.” This was diſcontinued ir 1 780. 


It does not appear, that any claim was c 
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this premium. But it is not improbable, that a vein of 
good black chalk may hereatter be diſcovered here, 
and brought into uſe, in conſequence of the intimation 
given by the Society of its utility. It is in that light 
the premiums of the Society muſt be prefumed to oper- 
ate, with regard to the diſcovery of valuable foſſils. For 
the actual rewards offered are fo trivial, compared to 
the advantages which would accrue to the proprietors 
of the reſpective mines, or veins of foſſils, that they can 


ſcarcely be conſidered as additional inducements. It is, 


therefore, principally to diffuſe the information of the 
utility of ſuch matters, and awaken a due ſpirit of re- 
ſearch after them, theſe premiums have been inſtituted: 
and, by keeping up the remembrance of them, the end 
may be obtained through their means, ever long after 
they have been diſcontinued. | | 

The diſcovery of a compaſitien for marking SHEEP, 
without injuring the wool, as is done by pitch, which is 
almoſt generally uſed, was one of the early objects of 
the Society's encouragement. 'They were then induced 
to offer a premium on this ſcore, becauſe pitch, which 
is now uſed on account of its cheapneſs, the facility of 
its being laid on the wool, and its durability as a mark, 
is not to be again taken out of the wool, by waſhing 


with hot water and ſope, nor any other methods uſed in 


cleanſing wool : and, conſequently, ſpoils not only the 
wool of the part where the marks are made, but, alſo, 
that of any other parts which come in contact with it, 
while the pitch is ſoftened by heat. This occaſions the 
deſtruction, as it is faid, of, at leaſt, an eighth part of the 
whole wool of thoſe ſheep that are marked with it; 
the loſs of which to the public has been, on the moſt 
moderate computation, deemed 40,000 |. annually, and 
by ſome, a much greater, even 200, ooo l. Hence a 
remedy for this evil becomes a very conſiderable object 


with reſpect to the public intereſt : and a very fit one 


of the Society's premiums. There can be no doubt, 
but that a compoſition of cheap ſubſtances may be 
ſound out, which will have the properties required for 
this purpoſe ; that is to ſay, be a durable mark, and 
yet capable of being waſhed out with hot water and 
ſope; and if the Society, by their encouragement, had 
procured the diſcovery of ſuch, it is preſumed, farmers, 

ant 
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and other proprietors of ſheep, would readily uſe it. 
Moreover, it might probably be the means of a legal 
prohibition of the marking with pitch : which has not 
hitherto taken place, in conſequence of applications, 
that have been made on that account, becauſe no- 
thing is at preſent generally known, which would ſupply 
its place for this uſe; and the want of durable marks 


would produce much perplexity and trouble to thoſe, who 


are owners of great numbers ot ſheep. 

However trivial, therefore, a premium for improvement 
in ſneep- marking, may ſeem, at firſt view, to thoſe who 
are not apprized of theſe circumſtances, it was certainly 
one of the moſt judicious and momentous premiums the 
Society ever offered : though it has not hitherto had the 
deſired effect. The Society therefore, in 1758, adver- 
tiſed, that they would give twenty pounds, tor the dit- 
c covery of any cheap compoſition, of a very ſtrong 
4 and laſting colour, ior marking ſheep, which will en- 
« dure and bear the weather a proper time; and not da- 
« mage the wool, as pitch, tar, &c.” The next year 
this prennum was continued. But, in 1760, it was 
omitted. However, in 1761, it was augmented to fifty 
pounds; and again offered. The next year this premi- 
um was ſuſpended, on account of taking time for the re- 
port of a trial, then making on the ſheep themſelves, ot 


a compoſition, which had been ſent to the Society by a 
candidate; and which had undergone ſome operations, 


with a promiſing appearance. The matter has not been, 
however, reſumed : though that compc ſition was rejeQ- 
ed from the event of the trial. 

There have been many candidates for theſe premiums ; 
and the Society have proceeded with great caution and 
propriety in their determination on their claims. They 
at firſt tried the compoſitions, only by expoſing them, 
for a proper time, to the weather ; but, finding this 
not a ſufficient teſt, they ſince tried them on the 
ſheep themſelves. This occaſioned the ſuſpenſion of the 
premium above-mentioned. But as the ſociety's intenti- 
ons have not been hitherto anſwered ; and the matter is 
of great conſequence, and of a practicable nature ; it 
were to be wiſhed, they ſhould not give it up. 

The Society, likewiſe, turned their attention to the 
eſtabliſhing the preparation of SAL AMMONIAC in Ex- 


gland. 
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gland. It is a commodity, of which a conſiderable quan- 
tity is uſed in medicine, and in the practice of various 
arts and trades: ard which, at that time, us not made 
in Great Britain, at moſt rot in any material quantity. 
There had, indeed, been many attempts to it; and ſeve- 
ral conſiderable works had been eſtabliſned. But ſome of 
them, from the defect of the kind produced, and others, 
trom the failure of due profit in the returns, had been 
then diſcontinued. | 5 

This was, therefc:c, a very proper object of the So- 
ciety's encouagement: and they publiſhed, in 1759, the 
following advertiſement. 

& Sal an.mwniac veirg neceſſary in medicine, and ma- 
ce ny branches of trade, great quantities of it are impor- 
te ted, though it may be certainly prepared in England; 
&« therefore it is prope ſed, to give a premium of thirty 
c pounds to the manufacturer, who ſhall make the great- 
« eſt quantity of the beſt ſal ammoriac, equal in good- 
4 res to the beſt imported, not leſs than five hundred 
« weight, at one manuſactory: fifty pound» weight ct 
& which is to be produced as a ſample.” 

In 1760, the premium was augmented to fifty pounds; 
and was continued to the year 1763, without any mutert- | 
al alteration in the advertiſement. But, in 1763, it was 
propoſed to give, on the ſame general terms, © one hun- 
« dred pounds, to the perſon, who ſhould make the 


* greateſt quantity of ſal ammoniac, not Jefs than tuo 


c tons, equal in goodneſs to the beſt foreign import.” 


It ſtood thus to 1767; but is omitted in the premium book 


of the preſent year. 
Theſe premiums were never obtained. Though, whilc 
the Society was advertiſing them, the eſtabliſhment oi 
the preparation of fal ammoniac, in Great Britain, . 
continually gaining ground; and is at length comple. 2:- 
ed: as there are now ſcveral conſiderable works on tou; 
During the time the fifty pounds were offered by the So- 
cicty, for the greateſt quantity, not lefs than five hund cd 
weight, ſpecimens were produced to them, of ful, 4: 
was perfectly good. And there were more than ore 
work ſet up in Scotland, that made quantities, wie“. 
would have gained the premium, had it been extends. 
thither. The Society, therefore, raiſed the reward t. 
one hundred pounds, and the quantity to two tons with :; 
view 
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view to encourage larger undertakings. This was claim 


ed: the quantity of two tons being alledged by the can- 


didate to be made; and the ſal ammoniac ſent to the So- 


ciety as a ſpecimen, found, on full trial, to be good. 
But the claimants having failed to comply, in other re- 
ſpeas with the conditions of the advertiſement, the pre- 
mium could not be given. There are, moreover, ſeve- 
tal other works in Great Britain: one at leait, of which 
has made more than the quantity required to gain the 
premium: but it does not appear, why the proprictors 
declined any claim of it. This article, there ſore, is now 
obtained, to the full intent of the Society's views: and 
the advertiſements of their premiums, though, from 
ſome circumſtantial deficience in the candidates claims, 
the premiums themſelves have never been allo ed, have 
had ſufficient influence to incite the purſuits, which have 
led tio this ſucceſs. 

The diſcovery of an effectual method of deſtroying 
Rarts, by taking them alive, was, alſo, made an object 
of the Society's premiums, at nearly the fame period. 
The catching rats may ſeem, at firſt, a trifling concern; 
and below the notice of the Society: but it will by no 
means appear ſo, on more mature conſideration of facts. 


if we reflect on the damage which the public ſuffers from 
the depredations of theſe rapacious animals, we ſhall ſee, 


that the increaſe of them is one of the greateſt evils of 
that kind which can befall us: and yet not only ſuch in- 
creaſe prevails at preſent ; but the introduction of a new 
ſpecies of whom of late years, much larger, more vora- 
cious from their ſize, and more difficult ty be deſtroyed, 
from their being in ſome degree of an amohibious nature, 
and breeding in drains or water courſes, renders theſe 


noxious creatures yet more formidable. The damage, 


which the public ſuſtains, by the loſs of corn only, trom 


rats, is computed at ſome hundred thouſand pounds a 


year: beſide that incurred by their devouring or injuring 
other commodities: and the very diſagreeble domeſtic 
annoyance of them where they abound. Theſe circum- 
ſtances certainly conſtitute the finding a remedy for this 
evil, a matter of the higheſt concern: and the Society 
had ground to believe, their premiums might be the means 
of procuring ſuch a remedy. It was very well known, 
there were perſons, who made a profeſſion of deſtroying 
rats, that could, in a ſhort time free, to a great degree, 
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or wholly, any place from them, by taking them alive: 
and it was a prevailing notion, that this was done by 
means of ſome preparation, which allured them to come 
together; and had ſuch influence on them, that they 
might be eaſily caught while under its operation. The 
Society, therefore, at the earneſt ſollicitation of many 
members, and particularly ſeveral perſons of great qua- 


lity and character, formed a view of inducing ſome | 


perſon poſſeſt of the ſecret, to lay it open to them, for 
the uſe of the public : concluding, that being maſters of 
it, any perſons whoſe graneries, houſes, &c. were in- 
feſted with rats, might eaſily free themſelves from them 
without the neceſſity of employing profeſt rat catchers. 
Accordingly, in 1760, they advertiſed the following pre- 
mium. The Baltic rat, having of late years greatly 
«© increaſed, ſo as, in many places, and eſpecially on 
c board of ſhips, to be very detrimental; and the de- 
& ſtroying them by arſenic, being ſometimes attended 
te with great miſchief; a premium of fifty pounds will 
& be given to the perſon, who ſhall diſcover to the 
* Society, the moſt effectual method of taking them 
cc alive, in order for the more ſecurely deſtroying them. 
« A ſpecimen of the preparation is to be communicated 
te tothe Society, in order for them to form ſome judg- 
«© ment of its value, and aſcertain its effects. The next 
year this premium was droppt. 

There were a number of claimants for this premium. 
But, from ſome unlucky miſtake of the intention of the 
Society, they ſent traps inſtead of an account of ſuch 
2 preparation, for alluring and intoxicating, or faſcinating 
them, as it was believed was uſed by the profeſt rat- 
catchers. This was the caſe of all except one, who on- 
ly deſcribed a method, very far ſhort, even in pretenſi- 
ons, of what was intended to be required. The Socie- 
ty were, therefore, of opinion, that they had no claim 
to the premium: as not having in the leaſt produced what 
was required: and the advertiſement not appearing io 
have any effect on the perſons, whom it was intended to 
influence, it was diſcontinued. There are, indeed, two 
ſtrong reaſons why it did not ſucceed. The one was, 
that the ſum offered is not a ſufficient conſideration for a 
man to lay open the ſecret of a buſineſs, by which he 
gets his livelihood. The other was, that, on a diſcuſſicn 
of the matter to determine the claums, it appeared, from 
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2 conſiderable field of information, which was then ob- 
tained, the profeſt rat- catchers did not accompliſh the de- 
ſtruction of the rats, or take them, by the ſimple uſe of 
any one compoſition or ſubſtance; but by the practice of 
various means to allure, and bring the whole number of 
rats together; and then to kill, or intrap them in: the 
performing of which, the fame acquired ſkill and dexte- 
rity were neceſlary, as in the practice of other ſimilar 
arts. The Society, therefore, diſcontinued the premi- 
um: as not likely, at leaſt in that form, to anſwer the 
propoſed end, of procuring a diſcovery of the art of the 
profeſt rat-catchers from any of themiclves. "The exa- 
mination of the claims did, however, occaſion many gentle- 
men, who had obtained knowledge from the rat-catchers, 
to communicate what they had obſerved or gained; 
the ſubſtance of which, together with a more particular 
account of the Society's proceedings, with reſpect to this 
article, the preventing the fly in turneps, and the mark- 
ing ſheep, I imparted to the public, in a letter pulliſhed, 
as before mentioned, in the Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. I. p. 
383. The endeavours of the Society, with relation to 
this article, have, conſequently, not been without ſome 
effect: and they have incited a deſign to ſerve the pub- 
lic till further in this matter, by other means, that are 
now in agitation. 

The purifying Oxxx xs and CoRNELIANS, was, alſo, 
made an object of the Society's premivras in the chemical 
claſs. It had been obſerved, that the onyxes and corneli- 
ans, obtained here at preſent, were much more cloudy, 
in general, than thoſe tranſmitted to us from the ancients, 
among their engraven gems. This gave riſe to a notion, 
that the ancients were poſſeſt of a method of purifying, and 
rendering them clear : and an eminent German engraver of 
gems, at that time in England, maintained the fame cpi- 
nion. The Society, therefore, at the ſolicitation of 
ſome members, who were zealous ſupporters of the polite 
arts, offered the following premium, in 1760. There 
being great reaſon to believe, that a method may be 

diſcovered of purifying cloudy onyxes and cornelians, 
* it is propoſed to give to any Perſon, who ſhall difcorer 
2 method fer that purpoſe, and ſnall preduce three 
Oy es, and three correlians, whoſe ſhorteſt diameter ſhall 
nat be leſs than half an ir ch, the ſtenes to be ſeen, ap- 
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ce be not injured by the operation, in any reſpect; and 
4 that the ſtones, to which the premium is adjudged, re- 
« main with the Society one month after the determina- 
« tion.“ In 1761, the premium was augmented to thir- 
ty pounds: and only two ſtones of each kind was requir- 
ed to be produced. In 1762, it was further increaſed to 
fifty pounds: in which manner it was continued to 1765; 
when it was dropt. | ey 
Though this premium was advertifed for ſo long a 
time, it was never claimed : nor any application to be- 
come a candidate made, even by any pretender to ſuch an 
art : and there is the greateſt reaſon to believe, the ſame 
would have happened, had it continued much longer. 


For, notwithſtanding the opinion of the German artiſt, 


and others, nothing can be more improbable, than that 
taking away the clouds from the gems ſhould be praQtica- 
ble. The clearneſs of the antique onyxes and cornelians, 


on which all the preſumption reſted, that fuch a method 


had been formerly practiſed, may be obviouſly accounted 
for, without any ſuſpicion of their being rendered fo 
by art. It is well known, that the oriential ſtones, of 
this kind are, at preſent, much clearer than thoſe obtaincd 
by us in Europe for common purpoſes. And, as there 


are grounds to believe, they were plentiful with the 


Greeks and Romans, it 1s reaſonable to ſuppoſe, the 
ableft artiſt among them, whoſe works only are in gene- 
ral tranſmitted to us, ſelected ſuch as were clear. This 


s a ſufficient anſwer to that argument for this opinion. 


But, when we conſider, that the foulneſs is owing, ei- 
ther to heterogeneous particles intermixt with the pro- 
per matter of the ſtones, or to imperfect cryſtallization ; 
on what principal can we imagine, a change may be made 
throughout the whole ſubſtance of the ſtone in its ſolid 
and intire ſtate : and the fluxing it would entirely change 
the texture, and indeed the nature of the ſtone, by render- 
ing it vitreous. Such an art, moreover, were it attainable, 
would not require the incitement of the Society's premi- 
ums for its diſcovery. Since the fame principals would 
certainly extend to diamonds, and other gems of high 
price : the removing clouds from which would be the 
moſt advantageous operat.on, next to making them, or 
gold, that could poſſibly be practiſed. The Society, on 
reconſideration of this matter, having ſufficiently indul- 


ed 
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ed this mark of their deference; have now dropt the 
premium. 


The making Lear METAL and BRONZE in England, 
was thought alſo, a fit object of the Society's encourage- 


ment. They are not articles of very great return in 
trade: but as a quantity not wholly inconſiderable is 
uſed, and purchaſed of foreigners; and there appears no 
reaſon why it might not be made here; the Society 
were induced to offer ſome encouragement for a trial. 
In 1761 they advertiſed the following premiums : For 
dc the greateſt quantity of leaf metal and bronze, equal 
4c to that imported, not leſs than three thoufand packets 
e of each, to be made at one manufaQtory in Fn- 
6 gland or Wales, fifty pounds.” The Society very 
properly judged, that the quanitity they required was 
much too large to be produced in the infancy of a 
manufacture of this kind; and, therefore, offered, the 
ſame year, another premium of twenty-five pounds, 
« for the greateſt quantity of leaf metal and bronze, 
« equal to that imported, not leſs than one thouſand 
„ five hundred packets of each, made at one manufac- 
« tory in England or Wales.” The next year, they 


continued to offer fifty pounds as a firſt, and twenty-five. 


pounds as a ſecond premium. In 1763, finding theſe 
meaſures fail, they reduced the ſums and quantity; and 


propoſed to give twenty pounds for not leſs than five 


hundred packets of each; and ten pounds for not leſs than 
three hundred packets. In 1764, they again raiſed the 


ſum to fifty, and twenty-five pounds ; and required only 


the ſame quantity to be produced as in the advertiſement 
of the laſt year. In 1765, thefe premiums were dropt: no 
candidates having ever preſented theraſelves. 


Whether the price of labour here does not admit of 


thefe articles being made fo cheaply as abroad, or whe- 
ther no perion, in proper circumſtances to undertake 
this matter, had a diſpoſition to it, does not appear : 
but the Society, tried, by the moſt fair offers, to fur- 
niſh motives for an attempt: in which the premiums, 
if obtained, would have been a ſufficient indemnification a- 
gainſt any loſs, that might have been otherwiſe incurred. 
The diſcovery of a mcthad of making good PI or Cars 
| TroN, with Co AK; and of converting Pic IrRoN, /© 
made, into good BAR IRON; was another object of the 
Society's premiums. The attainment of the matter 
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propoſed would be of the greateſt conſequence to our 
hardware manufactures ; and make a very great ſaving 
of the money, we now pay to Sweden for iron, where 
a ſuperior kind is wanted: particularly the whole that 
is converted to ſtecl. The reaſon, why we do not pro- 
duce more perfect iron in cur works, 1s, the ſcarcity of 
wood for charcoal, without a great conſumption of 
which, the iron produced at the foundry cannot be 
purificd at the forge, to the ſtandard of the Swediſh, 
by any method at preſent known. Attempts have been, 
however, made to ſubſtitute coak, or in other words pit- 
coal charred, for the charcoal of wood : as the cheap- 


neſs of that ſpecies of fuel, if it could be effeQually ap- 


plied to this purpoſe, would give vs the advantage 
over all foreigners. "Theſe attempts have been ſo far 
attended with ſucceſs, as to make a coarſer kind of pig 
iron, fit for ſome uſes : but not to ſuch as is convertible 
with the quantity of charcoal, that can be allowed, with- 


out great loſs, into good forged or malleable iron. Much 
leſs is it at preſent known, how to convert pig iron, 


made with cbak, into good bar or forged iron, by 


means of coak. The matter does not, nevertheleſs, ap- 


pear impoſſible: and the Society were induced, from this 
view of the facts, to propoſe the following premiums in 
1762: „For making the largeſt quantity of pig iron, 
<< not leſs than one hundred tons, with coak, equally 
«© good with that made with wood charcoal, fit for being 
4 manufactured into rough bar iron; and which bar 
iron may be fold on the ſame terms as the Swediſh ; one 
« hundred and fifty pounds. 

«« For making the greateſt quantity, not leſs than ten 


4 tons, of tough bar iron, with coak, from coak, pigs, 


« equal in goodneſs to that made from pigs ſmelted by 
« wood charcoal, one hundred and fifty pounds.” 
"Theſe advertiſements were continued without alteration to 
the year 1766 : when they were dropt. 

Theſe premiums were never claimed: nor is it likely 


they ever ſhould, even if they had been kept on foot 


much longer : as we are very diſtant from this degree of 
perfection in the art of producing good malleable iron 
with coak ; or indeed from being poſſeſt of the know- 
ledge of any adequate principles, that lead to it. The 


Society, therefore, on a reviſion of the ſubject, diſcon- 


tinued the advertiſemenis: and with ſtill more _ 
— — inc 
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fince the object was of ſo much importance to any, 

who were in a ſituation to attempt the attaining it, as 
well as to the public, that the premium could not be 
ſuppoſed io add to the motives for the purſuit. None 
but the proprietors of conſiderable works could poſſibly 
perform what was required to be done ; and they have 
infinitely greater inducements than the ſum offered, to 
poſſeſs themſelves of the means, if they were within 
their reach. Moreover, the notion of this kind of 
improvement in the production of iron, is at preſent, 
o generally diffuſed, among all, who are engaged in 
ſuch concerns, that the Society's information of it could 
not be of equal avail, in this cafe, as it might in many 
others, where the matter is of a more obicure nature, 
and the conception more novel. 

The Society, alſo, ſet on foot the attempt to diſcever 
Arcuar., or, as it is called in their lift of premiums, the 
Orcntiar Wo, in England. This is a moſs, brought 
from the Canaries, and Cape de Verd iſlands, of great 
uſe in dying. The conſumption was very confiderabie : 
and, at the time of offering the premium, the price was 
advancing bere to a very high rate. Ihe Society, there- 
fore, thought proper, in 1762, to iſſue the following 
advertiſement, to encourage thereſearch after the herbhere. 

« To any perſon, who ſhall produce to the Society, 
the greateſt quantity, not leſs than one hyndred pounds 
« weight, of orchilla weed, or moſs, ſuch as is brouzht 
«© from the Canaries, of the growth of any of his ma- 
“ jeſty's domimions, fit to be manufactured into the ma- 
« terial for dying, called arckal, the ſum of one hun- 
& dred pounds,” 


« Likewiſe, for any quantity, not leſs than filiy 
“ pounds weight, fifty pounds.“ 


The advertiſements were continued to the year 1755: 


and then the whole was dropt. 

This premium was never regularly claimed: and in- 
deed there ſeems to be but little probability it ſhould. 
Since the Society required the finding out the fame 
kind of moſs here, as is brought from the Canaries, 
under the name of archal, or orchilla : which there is 
reaſon to believe, is not a ſpecies of moſs, that grows 
in theſe more northern latitudes. The end of the So- 
ciety was nevertheleſs, anſwered by the advertiſement. 
For, though this particular ſpecies of moſs has not been 
diſcovered in England, another which icrves in a greet 
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degree ſor the faive purpoſes, was found out; and is now 
brought into uſc. Ihe public, therefore, owe to the 
Society, the introduction of an Engliſh material, inſtead 
of a tureign one, for which we payed annually a very 
large ſum, that is in part ſaved now : and we may 
tope will be ſo entirely in time. 

But the reſcarch, which the Society have 15 after 
tinging moſſes, will moſt likely have many more bene- 
ficial conſequences. Great numbers of the ſpecies of 
this kind of vegetable afford dyes ; ard, on due trial, 
ſuch as are very valuable will moſt probably be found. 
In the manufacture of plaids in the Highlands. of Scot- 
land, which great number of families go completely 
through, without any exterior aſſiſtance, the dying the 
various colours is performed in the common culinary 
veſſels, by a traditional art, which the people poſſeſs in 
common. It is well known, that ſome of the principal 
ingredients, in their dyes, are moſſes ; of which the par- 
ticular ſpecies are not known to us: "though, probably, 
from their ſtrength of colour, and faſtneſs, they would 
afford great improvements to our dying woollen ſtuffs. 

A particular proof of this has already occurred in 
thoſe parts, in the inſtance of the Cop BEARE. This is 
ore of the ſpecies of the tinging moſſes: whether freſhly 
| diſcovered, or whether one of thoſe uſed in the dying the 
Highland plaids, I have not been able to diſcover. mo 
tome gentlemen procured it to be collected, and pre 
pared it in the form of a pigment : in which ſtate, i, 
was ſucceſsfully produced to ſale as a dying drug. Ap- 
lications were made to the-Society, to give a judgment 
on its merits : and, after repeated cautious trials com- 
paratively with archal, the Society reſolved, on the 
authority of the moſt able dyers, that tho” it would not 
anſwer all the purpoſes of archal, yet it would for ſome, 
even with a ſuperior excellence. This undertaking to make 
cudbear returned in a ſhort time ſeveral thouſand pounds : 
and employed a number of indigent women and children, 
in collecting the mols, in a part of the country where 
it was of the greateſt benefit. The further examination 
of moſſes, in different paris of Great Pritain, therefore, 
Merits great attention: and, though the Society diſcon- 
tinned the advertiſements for the premium on finding 
a large work ſet on foot of archal prepared from En- 

gliſh mois : yet ii is hoped, the attention to the —_— 
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will not be dropt by thoſe, who are qualified properly 
to make reſearches of this kind. | . 

The diſcovery of a true Red Col oux for the uſe of 
Fnamtt PAINTERS, was deemed, likewiſe, a proper 
object of the Society's encouragement. The red pro- 
duced from gold is the only bright colour, of that kind, 
yet known : and it verges too much on the purple for 
many purpoſes. It has indeed been faid, on good autho- 
rity, that a fine crimſon, and even a teint tending to 


the vermilion, has been produced by the ſame means. 


But this ſeems to be fo much the reſult of acciden- 
tal circumſlances in the proceſs, that it has been ex- 
tremely rare. The ſociety, therefore, in conſideration 
of the great utility of a true bright red colour toenamel 


painters, and of the reaſon to believe it was attainable, 


offered the following premium. 
6 To the perſon, who ſhall make the fineſt ſcarlet co- 
„ Jour, which will bear repeated and ſufficiently ſtrong 


ce fires, without change, for the uſe of enamel painters, 


% the quantity to be produced not leſs than two ounces ; 
« from which a quarter of an ounce will be taken for 
4c trials, the remainder to be ſealed up and returned to 
ae the candidate; fifty pounds.” This premium was 
| advertiſed the two ſucceeding years, with this altera- 
tion, that the words true red were ſubſtituted in the 
room of the word ſcarlet. In 1766, the premium was 
dropt: and it does not appear to have been ever given. 

The Society thought proper, alſo, to offer encourage- 
ment to the eſtabliſhing a work for making Sal r in En- 


gland, that would anſwer the purpeſes of the foreign 


Bay Sarr. This kind of falt, called bay-falt, is ne- 
ceſſary for curing fiſh, as well as pickling beef or pork, 
in ſome of the methods now in common uſe: and it 

is purchaſed of other countries. It had been demon- 
ſtrated by the experiments of Dr. Brownrigg, and 
others, that, by a proper method of preparation, eaſily 
practicable, our ſea ſalt might be rendered an effeQual 
ſubſtitute. The Society, therefore, in order to engage 
perſons, who might conveniently make quantities of 
ſuch ſalt, to undertake it, offered, in the year 1764, 
the following premium. For the greateſt quantity 
«© of ſalt not leſs than twenty tons, made in Fngland 
& or Wales, which will anſwer the purpoſes of bay- 
te ſalt the ſame being made at one manufaQory, not 
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« erected before the end of the year 1763, one hundred 


s pounds. 

% For the next greateſt quantity, not leſs than fiſteen 
e tons, on the fame conditions, fry pounds.“ 

„N. B. The method of making bay ſalt, and the 
1 practacability of doing it to advantage in England, may 
« befcer. in Dr. Brownrigg's treatiſe on that iubjeQ.” 

I his advertiſement was diſcontinued the next year. | 

The premium was never claimed: probably from 
the ſhort time of its continuance. For, in the caſe 


of large manufactures, or conſiderable works of this na- 


ture, time is required to the ſettling and execulirg a 
proper plan. The views of the Society have however, 
been anſwered in the ſequel, in conſequence of their hav- 
ing propagated the notion of the advantage of ſuch an 
undertaking. Fer a large manutaQtory is now ſet on foot 
in Eſſex : where, in all probability, the whole demand 
for our conſumption will be ſupplied ; and the expence 
we before incurred, will be ſaved to the public. 
Beſides theſe improvements in the chemical arts, or 
the manufactures or trades dependant on them, for which 
the Society advertiſed rewards, there were ſome others, 
that were voluntary brought before them, which they 


encouraged in the way of bounty; or procured to be 


laid open in the way of purchaſe. 
One of theſe was, the STAINING of ManBLE, ſo as 
to give it toe appearance of INLAYING, The perſon who 
applied on this ſcore to the Society, had carried that 
art to great perfeCtion ; and could employ a variety of 
colours in painting arms, flowers, figures, and other ob- 
jects. On producing ſpecimens of his performance in 
the year 1759, a bounty of ten pounds was given to him, 
Notwithſtanding the Society's encouragement, and the 
perfection to which this art has been advanced, there 


| has been but little done in it ſince ; moſt probably, 


from the very high price ſet upon the reſpective per- 


formances in the application of it: which has deterred 


even ſome of the moſt liberal and expenſive patrons of 
works of this kind, from purchaſing them freely, as 
they were otherwiſe diſpoſed to have done. 

The revealing a methad of TANN ING with Oaxtv 
Saw-DusT, which had been lately diſcovered, was a 
more important obje& of the Society's efforts to pro- 
mote the commerical intereſt of Great Britain. The 
inventor of this method, who was an ede me- 

| chan Cy 
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chanic, but not in affluent circumſtances, offered to lay 
open his art, for the benefit of the public, if the Society 
would allow him a conſideration for it. They cloſed 
with his propoſal ; and agreed to pay the expences of 
his coming to, and living in, London, while he tanned 
proper ſpecimens of the leather, under their inſpection; 
and to give him a hundred pounds, on condition he made 
good his pretenſions in theſe trials. He accordingly 
came, and began the experiment; but was taken ill of 
the ſmall-pox, which occaſioned a delay. The _— 
| had, however, the generoſity to ſupport him in his i 
neſs, at a conſiderable additional expence : and after his 
' recovery, he completed his proceſs. The Society then, 
on the authority of ſeveral principal members of the lea- 
ther- dreſſer's company, who examined the leather tanned 


with ſaw-duſt only, under the inſpection of a committee, 


reſolved, that he was intitled to the hundred pounds ac- 
cording to the agreement. 


The Society thus procured to the public, the 


knowledge, and right, as far as regarded the property 
of the invention, to practiſe a much cheaper method of 
tanning than with bark. But unluckily, this acquiſition 
| has not had hitherto its deſired effect. There is, un- 
happily, an old act of parliament, which prohibits the 
ule of any ſubſtances for tanning, beſides ſuch as are 
ſpecially enumerated there: and in that lift of ingredi- 
ents, ſaw-duſt has no place. An attempt was, however, 
made to procure a repeal of this pruhibition. But the 

reaſons for the expedience of ſuch a meaſure, not bein 
well explained, it miſcarried. The reſtraint which this 
act lays, is certainly, nevertheleſs, a great check, and 
injury to a very important branch of trade. And there 
can be no ſhadow of argument alledged, why a dear 
ingredient ſhould be uſed in tanning, inſtead of a cheap 
one, that would anſwer equally well ; except what re- 
gards the intereſt of the proprietors of woods: who 
might find ſome diſadvantage, in being deprived of the 
means of diſpoſing of their bark for this purpoſe. But 
that is a very trivial conſideration, compared to the benefit 
we may gain, or loſs we may ſuffer, by any improvement 
or detriment to our trade in leather. This trade was, 
ſome time ago, very extenſive, both in the manufactured 
articles, and the intire ſkins: as we not only ſupplied 
our own colonies, but a conſiderable part of Europe. But 
ve 
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we are now loſing it in every quarter. The art of tan- 
ning is introduced lately into Sweden, by an Engliſh. 
man: and is practiſed for the ſupply of that country: 
which is thence, according to the prevailing notion there, 
thus furniſhed with as good, if not better, than they 
before obtained of us. A diſtinguiſhed monarch in Ger. 
many, particularly attentive to commercial, as well as 
military concerns, is eftabliſhing the practice of tannin 
in his dominions, by adopting this very diſcovery of the 
uſe of oaken ſaw-duſt in it. It, therefore, behoves us 
to authorize and employ every means of tanning in the 
moſt perfe& and cheap manner, that we may not loſe ſtill 
more of our foreign trade for leather, or the articles made 
of it. But no legal meaſures can be taken to keep us on 
a footing with our rivals, while we are ſubjeQ to the pro- 
hibition of the uſe of better and cheaper ingredients than 
bark, or thoſe now tolerated ; and of the ſhortening the 
times of the leather's remaining in the tan: which is, alſo, 
forbid, by another clauſe in the ſame act, that direQs it to 
be kept in the tan, ſix or ſeven times as long as is neceſ- 
ſary, according to ſome improved proceſſes lately diſco- 
vered. The dearneſs of leather for ſhoes, which is a 
grievance to the poorer people, calls aloud, allo, for the 
introduction of all thole methods, that may render it 
cheaper. The conſequences, therefore, of theſe improve- 
ments, or reſtraints, are infinitely greater to the com- 
munity, than the promoting or diminiſhing the ſale of 
bark: and there is, moreover, a very material reaſon, on 
another principle, why that ſhould be diſcouraged, inſtead 
of promoted. The profit ariſing from it, induces the pro- 
prietors to ſell timber at that ſeaſon of the year, which is 
unfavourable to the ſtrength and durability of the wood: 
by which means thoſe who have occaſion to employ ir, 
are worſe ſerved with timber than they otherwiſe would 
be, and our buildings greatly injured, by the ſhrinking 
and contraction ſo conſtantly found where new timber is 
employed. It is hoped, theſe reaſons will weigh with 
ſome public-ſpirited members, to amend a law, which 
might, as it now ſtands, be conſiſtent with the policy of 
former times, but is greatly repugnant to that of the pre- 
ſent. Whenever this is done, the public will receive ve- 
ry great advantages from thoſe improvements in tanning, 
which the Society's encouragement has produced, 

The Society were, alſo, induced, in the year 175“, 

| ca 
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to give a bouty for the improvement of CRavoxs. The 
art of making paſtils, or crayons, was by no means 
brought to the degree of perfection here, of which it ad- 
mits; and thoſe commonly to be obtained were faulty or 
defective. On the producing ſpecimens by the candidate 
for this bounty, to the Society, he informed them that 
there was no crayons to be purchaſe, which could be 
eſteemed perfect, except of Mr. Stoopan, of Lauſanne in 
Switzerland: but that he could turniſh them with equal- 
ly good, much cheaper; and would ſell a ſin le crayon to 
any artiſt who deſired it: whereas the others were not to 
be bought but in ſets. His ſpecimens were given to be 
tried by ſome able crayon painters ; and were reported to 
be equal, if not ſuperior, to the beſt foreign. The So- 
ciety, therefore, gave him a bounty of ten guineas, 
Notwithſtanding this, and other private improvements 
of crayons, it is yet difficult to procure ſuch as are good: 
and, indeed, the fame may be ſaid of all the finer prig- 
ments or colours uſed in painting. This is principally ow- 
ing to the 1gnorance, or fordidnets of dealers in theſe ar- 
ticles, who ſometimes do not know how to judge of them, 
but more frequently rejected ſuch as are more perfect, tor 


the fake of cheaper; whence the preparation of fine co- 


lours has been thrown into the hands of Jews, and the 
moſt illiterate low people; by which means, the art ct 
making them is much depraved, comparatively to whai 
it was formerly. It would be, therefore, greatly for the 
intereſt of painting, now carried to a great height of ex- 
cellence in our country, as to other points, that a manu- 
factory of fine colours, & c. ſhculd be eſtabliſhed, under 
the direction of ſome perſon of judgment and honour, 
on which, artiſts might depend on being ſupplied with 
ſuch colours as were perfect in their reſpectiꝭ e kinds, ei- 
ther through the hands of celourmen; or if they would 
not furniſh them genuine, from the manufaQory ijtſelf. 
This would prevent the frequent and great mortifications, 


which the moſt eminent artiſts of the preſent time 
have undergone, of fccing the beauty of theire works 


quickly fide ; and of ſuffering the reproaches and reflec- 
tions of thoſe who have purchaſed them. 

There was another article in this claſs, of very confi- 
derable importance, in which the Society exerted their 
endeavours to ſerve the public. It was the procuring to 
be laid open the art of Drixd LEATHER RED ond Yr - 
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Low, as frafiiſed in the Eas r, for that kind called 
Tuxxy LzratHrnr. The ſecret of theſe methods was 
brought over by an Aſiatic, who firſt came to England on 
ſome buſineſs, ſeven or eight years ago. Having receiv- 
ed great civilities in our country, he was prevailed upon 
by two gentlemen, who were zealous members of the So- 
ciety, to try, on his return to the Faſt, to make himſelf 
maſter of this and ſome other arts not known here, in or- 
der to communicate them, by means of the Society, in 
caſe he ſhould again come to England. He performed 
this accordingly : and brought with him, not only the 


Proceſs for dying the Turky red and yellow leather, but 


a proper quantity of the ingredients, for ſhewing the ef- 
ſects of it to the Society. Some circumſtances prevented 
this being done at that time; but, on a ſecond return hi- 
ther, the matter was propoſed to the Society, who a- 
greed to give him one hundred pounds, as a reimburſe- 
ment of the expence he had incurred in obtaining the ſe- 
cret of this art. | 

In purſuance of this agreement, the recipes for both 


dyes were delivered by them to the Society; and the pro- 


ceſſes were performed before a committee, on ſeveral 
ſkins. The Society then came to the following reſoluti- 
ons, with reſpect to his performance of what he had ta- 
ken upon him. 

„That the ſkins, dyed by Mr. Philipo, are of a beau- 
% tiful colour; equal to the beſt foreign ſkins, common- 
« ly imported ; and being compared with the Turky ap- 
« pear ſuperior to them: That Mr. Philippo has 


revealed the manner of dying red and yellow Tur- 


& ky leather; and performed the principal operati- 
«© ons, before a commitee, to their ſatisfaction: and is, 
& therefore, intitled to the ſum of one hundred pounds, 
6 according to the agreement made by the Society with 
« him.” | 
After this, it appearing from facts, there was no rea- 
ſon to doubt, that he had not been a gainer by the bring- 
ing over theſe ſecrets; which he had acquired with great 
trouble, and at an expence equal to the ſum he had re- 
ceived from the Society; and, allo, on unqueſtionable 
teſtimony, that he refuſed a much greater premium, 
which had been offered him to reveal then to private 
perſons for their uſe, inſtead of laying them open ac- 
cording to his propoſals; the Society came * the 
. Ollow- 
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following reſolution, to preſent him with a gold 
medal. 

« That Mr: Phillipo having performed his 
« with the Socicty, to their ſatistaction; the colour of 
« the leather, dz<d by him, being ſuperior to that of 
« the foreign b:ought hither ; and the ſum paid to him 
« by the Society, being {ſcarcely more than a reimburſe- 
« ment of his ex pence, and much leſs than he cc uld have 

« rained, by ſelling the ſecret to private perſons; in 
& conſideration of the great benefit his revealing this 
« ſecret to the Society, may be to the public; and of 
& his generous behaviour; the gold medal of this Society 
« be preſented to him.“ 

The proceſſes for dying the Turky red and yellow, 
thus obtained by the Society, are, together with ſome 
notes, added to expiain the nature of two of the princi- 
pal ingredients, unknown here, and the means of procu- 
ring them, inſerted below in this volume, at their re- 
queſt, They will undoubtedly be of very material bene- 
it to the public: as they teach the method of dying lea- 

ther of theſe colours, in a manner ſuperior to that uſually 
imported here, under the name of Turky leather. The 
| conſumption of this kind of leather, particularly the red, 

in book binding and other purpoſes, is very conſiderable ; 
and we have for ſome time had the greateſt part of what 
we uſe from Liibon. It appears from a computation, 
founded on the cleareſt ſtate of facts, that we can pro- 
duce the ſame here, dyed in this manner, at a much low- 
er price than we now purchaſe it at from thence. There 
is one large manufactory of it ſet on foot already: and 
others will certainly be eſtabliſhed zs ſoon as the proces 
is made public; and the ingredicats, abovementioned, 
can be procured i in cue quantity; which is a matter of no 
difficulty: as they are to be purchaſed very cheaply at 
Aleppo, Smyrna, Gallipoli, or any other ports in that 
part of the world. The public are, therefore, greatly 
indebted to the Society for the acquiſition of this art, of 
preducing among ourſelves a commodity, we before pur- 
chaſed of foreigners to a great amount; and which, by 
being rendered much cheaper here, may be applied to 
many uſes in furniture, and other purpoſes, where it will 
add to the national elegance. 
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SECT. vi. 
Of Improvements relating ta our Trade with the Britiſh 


Colomes. 


THE increaſe of trade with our colonies, on ſuch 
foundation, as leads to their taking manufactures, or o- 
ther profitable commodities from us; and making a due 
return in what we want, where ihe balance in money 1s 
defective; is of the utmoſt conſequence to both parts of 
the community. The promoting, therefore, in the co- 


| lonies, the introduction or progreſs of. ſuch arts, or cul- 
ture, as may afford the articles proper for our 1 


tion, muſt conduce to this end ; and, conſequently, falls 


ſtrictly within the views of the Society. Ty have, 


accordingly, made very ſtrong and fucceſsful efforts, to 
tranſmit to the colonies the intimation of ſuch matters, 
of a more obſcure nature, as promiſed to yield theſe ad- 
vantages; as well as the knowledge in ſome inſtances of 
the means of attaining them ; and to encourage, by the 
offer of rewards, the purſuit, not only of thoſe, but of 


others, that were more generally known, but not yet eſ- 


tabliſhed in any effectual manner. | 

Among theſe, one of the firſt objects was the produc- 
tion of Su. x in the AuxRICAN CoLontes. The im- 
portance of producing filk in our own dominions has been 


before touched upon: and, indeed, requires little eluci- 


dation. This matter had been begun already in Geor- 


gia: but the Society both ſtrove to add to the encourage- 


ment of its progreſs there, and to the extenſion of it to 
other colomes. 

With theſe views, they firſt offered, in 1766, the 
following premium for the planting mulberry trees in 
Georgia, with a view to the providing food for filk- 
worms. | | | 

« To the perſon, who ſhall plant, and properly fence, 
cc the greateſt number of white mulberry trees, on his 
“ own plantation, in the province of Georgia, ten pounds 
« ſterling. 

6 "6, M ſecond greateſt number, five pounds. 
«« For the third greateſt number, three pounds.“ 
Is 1756, theſe premiums were again offered for Geor- 
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gia; and the Society, alſo, propoſed to give the fame tor 
the cultivation of mulberry-trees in Carolina. The next 
E. theſe premiums were dropt, in order to make room 
for others, which the Society imagined would have more 
influence with thoſe, on whom the production of ſilk 
there depended. However, the premiums for both thoſe 
provinces were claimed, and allowed the firſt year they 
were offered. 

In 1757, a premium for the filk itſelf, was ſubſtituted 
in the place of that for mulberry- trees; and advertiſed in 
the following manner: The production of ſilk in our 
American colonies, being undoubtedly a proper object 


4 of encouragement, as it muſt tend greatly to the advan- | 


* tage of thoſe colonies, and prove highly bencficial to 
„the mother-country, by promoting a very valuable 
© branch of its manufaQtures; in order to forward the 
ſame, by ſuch bounties, as may operate in equal pro- 
« portion, to the benefit of the pooreſt, as well as of 
« the richeſt planter; the Society propoſe to give, for 
e every pound weight of cccoons, produced in the pro- 
« vince of Georgia, in the year 1757, cf a hard, weigh- 
ty, and good ſubſtance, wherein one worm has only 
*s ſpun, three-pence: 

« For every pound of cocoons, produced in the ſame 
e year, of a weaker, lighter, ſpotted or bruiſed quali- 
ty, though one worm has only ſpun in them, two- 
pence.” 

« For every pound of cocoons, produced in the ſame 
years wherein two worms have interwoven themſcivez, 
* One penny.“ 

Tele premiums were continued the rext year: and at 
the ſame time, the Society, to promote as much as lay in 
their POWer the production ot {ilk in the colonies, pro- 
poſed the ſame premiums for two other provinces, Con- 
reg icut and Penſylvania. 

In 1759, the ſame premiums for ſilk in Georgia were 
again offered, But thoſe for Conne Qicut and Pen“. - Iva- 
nia were changed: and the province of North Cai olina 
was alſo admitted to receive the fame benefit from them 
as thoſe other colonies. I he Societe offered then, “ for 
** every pound weight of merchant-ble raw filk, raiſed, 
© and produced in the colonies of Connecticut, Penſyl- 
* vania, and North Carolina, in the year 1760, two 
** ſhillings and ä 
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And, Whercas the object and intention of the So- 
« ciety, in giving the abovementioned premiums, were 


to encourage, as far as in them lay, the importation 
* into this country, from our own . of this very 


valuable material ot manufacture, which was then im- 


„ ported, at a great expence, from foreign nations; in 


order to promote that end, for the mutual benefit of 


e the mother-country and the colonics, the Society a- 
e grecd to give a further premium of one ſhilling, for 
« every pourd weight of raw fitk, imported into Eng- 
ce land, tom the ſaid colonies of Connecticut, Penſy]- 


» vaniz2, anz North Carolina.” All theſe premium; 
ere continued to be advertiſed to the year 1762. Ano- 


ther additional one was then reſolved upon for this arti- 
(ie. It was, “ For the greateſt quantity of good mer- 
„ chaniable raw filz, not lets than one hundred pounds 
« werght, produced in any of the Britiſh American co- 
« lonies, and imported into the port of London, one 
& hundced pounds; but Georgia, South Carolina, 
“ North Carolina, Connecticut, and Penſylvania, are 
excepted, thoſe colonies having a —_— pre- 
«© mum. 

« For the next greateſt quantity, not leſs than fiſt) 
pounds weight, titty pounds. | 
In 1763, the premiums for filk cocoons in Georgia 
„ cre again offered: and the ſame, alſo, were propoſed 
t9 be given tor them in South Carolina. Thoſe for the 
producing raw filk in Connecticut, Penſylvania, and 
North Carolina, were like wiſe continued. But the pre- 
mium for the importation of ſilk from thoſe colonies was 
dtopt, io make way lor the continuance of thoſe offered 
{or the importation of ſilk from any of the Britiſh Ameri- 
can colonies, under the fame re{triction as when firft adver- 
ried in 1762, In 1754, the premiums, as they ſtood 
the PIC: ding Year, were again Propoſed to be given, and 


Kere cominucd to the year 1766; when thoſe of one 


hundred pounds, and of fifty pounds, for importing filk 
rom any of che Briuſh American colonies were dropt. 
But thoſe for ſilk cocoons in South Carolina and Georgia; 
and for raw fuk in Connecticut, Penſylvania, and North 
Carolina, were not diſcontinued till 1767. 

In 1759, claims were made by ſeveral candidates for 


the premium, to the _— of eighty-ſeven pounds, for 


producing ſilk cocoons in Georgia, and allowed, They 
were 
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were again adjudged in 1760, to various candidates, to 
the amount of one hundred and thirty pounds: allo in 
1761, to the amount of one hundred pounds: and in 
762, to the amount of ſixty-five pounds. In 1763, the 
premiums were again allowed to many claimants for filk 
cocoons in Georgia, both of the beſt and inferior kinds: 
in all to the amount of one hundred and eighty-eight 


pounds. In 1764 there were ſeveral candidates, whoſe 


claims appeared to be, as well for the premiums {or Geor- 
gia as South Carolina: and theſe alſo were allowed, to 
the amount of one hundred and nincty-three pounds. In 
1765, a flight attempt ſeems to have been made, to pro- 

duce ſilk in Connecticut, by the premiums paid to candi- 


dates there: which were, however, not more than eight 


ſhillings and nine-pence. But one hundred and and nine- 
ty pounds were paid the fame year for the claims in 
Georgia. In 1766 there were again many candidates for 
the premiums for producing ſilk in Georgia and South 
Carolina: to whom they were allowed, to the amount 
of one hundred and filty-five pounds: and, alſo, in 
1767, to the amount of two hundred and afty-tour 
pounds. 


It appears hence, has flow advances have been made 


in the production of ſilk in our American colonies, not- 
withſtanding the fanguine hopes, which were entertained 
at firſt of it. The goverment thought the proſpect fo 
promiſing of national advantage, as to give a conſiderable 
bounty; and to eſtabliſh a public filature in Georgia. 
The Society ſeconded the views of goverment ; and ge- 


nerouſſy added their mite. But yet no adequate fruits of 


their joint encouragement have been reaped : nor will 
that appear ſtrange, when we conſider minutely the cir- 


cumſtances on v nich this matter depends. To produce 


a great quantity of Alk, a great number of hands muſe 
be cinployed. They can only be employed in that work 
a part of the year: and the return of their labour will fall 


far ſhort of being a maintenance to them for the reſt. 


lt is rot only the ſpare hards, therefore, ſuch as women 
and children, in the families of labouring people, who 
derive their principal ſupport from ſome other ſource, that 
can carry on this buſineſs : and there is only a {mall num- 
ber of ſuch in a young colony; or, indeed, in any colo- 
ny. The production of ſilk, conſequently, not being 4 
proviſion for families, will never Gra: v people to a _ 
N.-2 place : 
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* lac: Ati] 15 ity were iettled with that view, they would 
in tune quien. vor the gain is fo limited, as the under- 
Leng Cannot "= FE rice, but by the addition of freſh 
li; ande, * hien Carrot be retained tor this purpoſe ſolely, 
that wheucyer the people get into tolcrable circumſtan- 
ces, they will tun their application 10 ſomething better. 
We fee accordinghy, that fince the Society have given 
premiums ter is matter, it declined for ſeveral years, 


till the laſt, in Cecorgin, though the colony itſelt increaf. 


(I: and it roſe in a Httie ſettlement in Carolina, where 
there wei lemme new prepic, who had not fimilar oppor- 
Lmities ot mots advanageous undertakings. Some at- 
temps have been lately made to carry over to Florida, a 
number of ye een the eaſtern part of Europe, who 
were accuſtorn. I's the production of filk : and feveral 
French have been ent to Carolina with the fame defign. 
If emplovimert in tome other way can be found for them, 
tnc pail of the year they are not engaged in this work, 
they may be kept to ſuch an undertaking; and poſſibly 
induce others of their cduntrymen, who are diſtreſt at 
home, to join them. But great progreſs can never be 


made in this article, where there are but few people: or 


where the labour of thoſe employed will bear a conſide- 
rable rate, if applied to other work. The production of 
ſilk 15, therefore, much fitter for a populous country, 
where there are great numbers of women and children, 
who have no e: employ ment; aud to whom, conſequently, 
zer y opportun: ty of earning ſomewhat is a matter of gain 
worth their regard. Theſe ce umſtances ſeem to ren- 
der the production of fik muh more ſuitable to Great 
Pritzin than the colonies, az we have above had occaſion 
% Obſerve: and the Seciety, having nobly contributed 


ane thoukand three hundred and ſeventy pounds towards 


the eſtebliſhment or it in the latter, have now begun to 
zucouruge, by x iridus proper means, the trials in the for- 
mer: Where, n ſucceſs fhould feilew their endeavours, 
it would be vi excocding great ſervice, as well in a poli- 
real as commercial light. As it would fave vaſt ſums to 
the public, give bread to the nece iſitous: and find work 
tor the idle: without takirg off the hands from our pre- 

zent manufactures, or from huſbandry. 
he Prod: 772 of Wixz 7. in tne American C9. Ines, 
was another great vvicet, that falls in this claſs, which 
ne Society Carle adopter. Severa! attempts had been 
made, 
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made, without ſucceſs, to introduce the vines of the caf- 


tern continent in to our American colores, in order to the 


making wine: and a governor of Georgia, in particular, 
had been fruitleſly at conſiderable pains and expence on 
this account, there. The Socicty, however, deeming it 


not impracticable, and urged by the importance of the 


view, entered with great tp. rit inio the deſign of encou- 
raging it: and have — their intention by the offer of 
ratious premiums. 


They firſt, in the mw 1758, propoſed the fe lowing 


premium for the wine 1t! ſelf. „ As — v ircs in 


e gur American colonies will be of great ad\ vantage tv 


* thoie colonies, and alſo to this kingdom; it is proroſ- 


©; ed to give to that planter, in any of ovr ſaid colonics, 
« who ſhall firſt produce, within ſeven years from thc 
« date hereof, from his own plantation, five tons of 
„hüte, or red wine, made cf grapes, the produce of 
« the colonies only, and ſuch as, in the opinion ol com- 


petent judges, appointed by the Socicty in London, 


« ſhail be deemed deſerving the reward; not leſs than 
« one ton thereof to be imported at London; one hun- 
ce dred pounds.“ This premium was continued to be 
advertiſed to 1765, the period appointed for the 
bringing in the claims, and then dropt. After the year 


1759, a nta bene was added to the auvertitement, which 
. « that the method of cultivating vines for 


« wines, and the manner of making wines in different 
« countries, were to be found in Miller“, Dictionary, 
Edit. 1758,” During the time this premium was of- 
fered, others, for the raiſing vines ler wines, were allo 
propoſed to be given. The Society very properly ima- 
gined, that the firſt ſtep towards eſtabliſhing a matter of 
this kind was, to incite numbers, by large rewards, to 
undertake the planting ſuch vines as are belt tor the pro- 
duction of good wine. This was cuilainly neceſſary, 
before the other premiums for wines could have any ef- 


fect, The Society, therefore, in 1762, publiſhed the 


following advertiſement. © A premium of two hundred 
* pounds will be given for the greateſt number, not ſeſs 
& than five hundred, oi the plants of the vines, which 
e produce thoſe forts of wines now conſumed in Great 
„ Britain, which ſhall have been properly planted, and 
« effeQually tenced, ſecured, and cultivated within any 
0 of the Britiſh colonies upon the continent of North 
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4 America, to the northward cf the river Delawar, con- 
ce ſidered as one diſtrict, between the 1ſt of April 1762, 
« and the 1ſt of April 1767: and fifty pounds for the 
c next greatcit quantity, not leſs than one hundred 
es plants.“ 

te like premiums were ſeparately offered “ for an) 


e of the Britiſh colonies on the cohtinent of North Ame- 


«© rica, to the ſouthward of the river Delawar.“ 

Ard the ſame was alfo propoſed “ to the Permuda 
4 ifland<.”? 

To theſe advertiſements, was ſubjoincd a nota bene, 
declat ing, that * tne perſon who thould be entitled to 
e the preinium for making five tons of wine, as publiſh- 
„ em the liſt of premiume, m 1761, ſhould not be in 
tiiled to . premiums.“ 

In 1753, the Society thought proper to continue the 
pienium "for the planting vines in the colonies to the 
fruthward of the river Delawar, ard the Bermude 
iſlands, to the year 1768. In 1765, they alfo propoſed tc 
give additional prem:ums of two hundred pounds, and 
fifty pounds, under the like limitations, for the planting 


the ſame quantity cf vines, actually producing the grapc:s, 


which yield thoſe ſorts of wines now conſumed in Great 
Britain, between the 1ſt of April 1768, and the 1ſt or 


Alarch 1770. Theſe they extended to the three ſevera! 
dlſtricts, as in the former premium of 1762. 


Theſe premiums have not been extended ſince the 
time mentioned; becauſe the introduction of vines into 
America is known, by the Society, to have taken place. 

The firſt account of the ſucceſs of theſe premium 
vas in 1763; when Mr. Carter ſent a dozen bottles & 
iwo kinds of wine, from grapes which grew in vine var 
vi his own planting in Virginia. The ore of theſe kinds 
was the product of vines brought from Þ.urope ; the o- 
ther of the American wild vines. They were both ap— 
proved as good wines: and the Socic'y gane their gold 
medal to Mr. Carter, as the firt,whohad nuten pirited at- 
icmpt towards the acccimpliſhment of their views, fe- 
ipecting wine in America. 

In 1767, there were claims made for the prem ums 
„n the plarting vines, both from the diftri-ts to the ſouth- 
ward and northward of the river Delawar. Hut the form of 
rert cation of that tothe ſouthward, not Heing conformabie 
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to the advertiſement, the claim was not allowed. There were 
two claims for that of the norihward; but the claimant, who 
had planted the greateſt number of vines, having, alſo, 
failed in ſome eſſential points of certification, the premi- 
um was adjudged to the other. However, in conſidera- 
tion of having planted ſo great a number of vines, as two 
thouſand one hundred, the ſociety thought fit to give 
him a gold medal. 


Certificates for the eſtabliſnment of other claims have 


been again ſent over this preſent year, the determination 
of which is now depending. 

The Society, therefore, at the expence of two hun- 
dred pounds, and two gold medals, beſides what they 
may pay on account of the claims now before them, and 
ſuch as ma) be made in the year 1770, have fully ſuc- 
cecded in their attempts, to introduce the cultivation of 
the European vines into America. It is dubious, never- 
theleſs, from the preſent experience, how far this will 
lead to the production of wine there, as an article of com- 
merce. For the vintage is found in * parts, to be 
ſubject to ſuch very frequent miſcarriages, from the burſt- 
ing of the grapes, cauſed by the rains, before they are 
ripe, as ſeems to take away a chance of profit from the 
product. But the Society's meaſures have occaſioned 
trials of the native vines of America, which were beſore 


only conſidered as wild uſeleſs plants, that promiſe much 


better ſucceſs: and the quality of the wine appears to be 
good, from the ſpecimen above mentioned to be ſent by 
Mr. Carter. There are ſuch authorities for that opinion, 
that the Society have this year offered their medals, as a 
premium for the cultivation of the indigenous native 
vines. The public will, therefore, in all probability, 
owe to their encouragement, the production of wire 
in North America: which had been before, without 


ſucceſs, attempted by ſeveral; and by ſcme at a great 


expence. 
The importaticn of MyrT:.® Wax into England, was 


another early article, which the Society thought fit fo 


encourage. The ſubſtance called by this name, is the 
production of a ſhrub, commonly termed the candle ber- 
ry myrtle. This ſhrab is not, however, a myrtle, bur 
has been named ſo, meerly from ſome re ſemblarce in the 


leaves and branches to thoſe of the myrtle. Nor is this 
N 4 product 
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product of it really wax, though that name has been gi- 
ven 19 it from the lame principle: that is, a reſemblance 
in ſome qualities to wax. But it is, in fact, a concreted 
vegetable oil, moſt like in conſiſtence to the harder kinds 
of animal fat, but ſtill firmer ; and of a dull green colour 
It is procured by boiling the berries of the ſhrub, which 
originally contain it. The Society's endeavouring to bring 
over this ſubſtance, as a merchantable commodity here, 
mult only be contidered as a trial of what might be done, 
with reſpect to the rendering it an article of commerce. 
For though it be uſed for making candles and ſope in A- 
merica: yet its dull colour, taultineſs in not affording a 
clear licht, and d ſagreeable ſcent, render it objectionable 
a: to that uſe: and the too great price ſeems to be an in- 
iuperable impeciiment againſt its being applied to the mak- 
ing ſope here, though very ſuitable to it in other re- 
ſbects. There was, however, ſome notion prevailing, 
that this ſubſtance might be bleached ; and mzde to an- 
ſwer the purpoics of wax: and, the nature of it not be- 
ing weil under ſtood, in general, the Society were induced 
to offer, in 1759, the following premiums. W hereas myr- 
tle wax, which has been hitherto imported in ſmall 
quantities only, has been found by experience, to make 
an c::cellent ſope, and when bleached, to anſwer the 
purpoſe of white wax: a premium of thirty pounds 
will be given for the greateſt quantity of myrtle wax, 
impoited from any of the Dritiſh colonies in America, 
nut lei- than five hundred pounds weight at one impor- 
tation ite the port of London. | 
% For the ſecond greateſt quantity, not leſs than five 
hu-d:cd pounds weight, twenty pounds. 
% For the third greateſt quantity, not leſs than five 
hundred pounds weight, ten pounds.“ TD 
Ihe next year the ſame advertiſements were continu- 
ed: but in 1761 they were dropt. 

Theſe premiums were claimed in 1561; and the firſt 
and fecond allowed. But it then appeared, that there 
v:25 no vent for myrrle-wax here. The making ſope of 
it was not generally underſtood : and though it is an ex- 
cellent material for ſome kinds, it was yet much too dear. 
For, notwithſtanding this ſubſtance bore a moderate price 
m America, while the demand for it was ſmall; yet it 
roſe on being purchaſed to make up the quantities to gain 
tue Society's premiums ; and could 15+ be brought hi- 
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ther, even at the price then paid, under ten pence a pound 
at leaſt: which » as too much for the ſope-boilers to pay. 
As to making candles ot it, the objection held ſtill ſtrong- 
er, as to the price, from its defecive and faulty quali- 
ties: and the bleaching it was not only an und: covered 
matter, but favoured much of :mpratticability, in the 
opinion of thoſe, who are moſt intelligent in ſuch ſub- 


| jets. The Socicty, therefore, with great reaſon dit- 


continued the prenuums for this article: having given a 
a fair opportunity, by occaſioning two very cenſide rable 
quantities to be brought over, to thoſe, who could im- 


prove this ſubſtance, or employ it to any advantage. Put 


it does not appcar to have been ever applied to any profi- 
table purpoſe here, but the ſophiſtication of plaſters in 


the manufacture of them, by ſome wholeſale dealers in 


medicinal preparations. 

The importation ef STURGEON from our colonies, 
was, likewiſe, another object of the Society's encourage- 
ment. The exceeding great quantity of this fiſh in the 
creeks and large rivers in the northern American colo- 
nies; and our purchaſing what we conſume at preſent 
from the northern parts of Europe; induced the Society 
to offer, in 1760, the following premium. “ Sturgeon 
of North America; it is propoſed to give a premium 
of fifty pounds, to the perſon, who ſhall import into 
* the port of London, from any of the Britiſh colonies 
in North America, the greateſt quantity of ſturgeon, 
« not leſs than one hundred kegs, containing five ga: ons 
e each, equal in goodneſs to the beſt imported from 
„ Dantzick.” This advertiſement was continued to 
1763; but then the Society reduced the number of kegs to 

fifty ; and added a ſecond premium of twenty-five pounds, 
for thirty kegs. In this manner they were continued to 
1766 : but then were dropt. 


'There were ſeveral claims for this article. 'The firſt 


were in 1765, by two candidates: to whom the premi- 
ums of fifty and twenty-five pounds were adjudged. In 
1766, the firſt premium was again given to another 
<laimant. | 


'The Society have, therefore, ſo far ſucceeded, as to ; 


procure the bringing over ſeveral conſiderable quantities 
of ſturgcon from North America. But it has not had 


« being found in great abundance, in many of the rivers 
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the propoſed effect, of occaſion:ng our demand for this 
article to be ſupplied from the colonies. This is owing, 
partly to the difficulty of diſpoſing of conſiderable quan- 
tities, when brought over together; there being no reg u- 
lar trade for ſturgeon; but only ſmaller quantities brougi u. 
from time to time, by maſters or mates of ve ſiels, who 
ſupply the fiſh-mongers : and partly io the American ſtur- 
geon's not appearirg the ſame in flavour and colour wit!, 
that uſually icld. It was, nevertheleſs, perfectly good, 
after being kept ſome time in freſ: pickle. But the 
warmth ot the climate it undergees, and the length of 
the paſſage, make it require that the pickle ſhould be ori- 
ginally ſtronger; ; or What is more affectual, that is, ſhould 
be rere ed after the arrival of the ſturgeon here. By + 
proper attention to the treatment, there can be no doubt, 
but that the American ſturgeon may be made to reſemble 
exactly the European ſturgeon eaten here; as the ſiſſi it- 
ſelf is the fame; and it may be brought hither at the 
proper ſcaſen u uh convenience. 

The produ#iicn of POT-ASH in our American celonies, 
was a very important purſuit, which the Society took 
upon them early to promote. The attainment of this 
was a matter of the ntmoſt conſequence to the manufac- 
tures of Great Britain and Ireland; as well as to the colony 
intereſt : and though ſome attempts had been made to it, 
there was at that time no proſpect of its being brought 
about, if the Society had nut adminiſtered their effectual 
aid. It is proper, therefore, the public ſhould know in 
in what degree, they owe the very great advantages, 
that may accrue from this acquiſition, to the munificent en- 
ccurageent, and intelligent aſſiſtance of the Society: 
which have becn the ſole means of eſtabliſhing a matter 
of ſo much mement, and ſo much difficulty. To judge, 
however, of th2 unportance of this concern, and the ne- 
ceſſity, as well as ( ffeacy of the means employed by the 
Society, with relpecdt to it, there is occaſion to premiſe 
{me account of the nature of pot-aſh; and of our ſitu- 
£1.60 as to the procuremcit of it, before the American 
fourc* of ſupply was opened. 

Fol-aſb is an alkaline, ſalt, of that kind called the ve- 
getable alkali, cbtainalle from moſt vegetables, by 
Hurmng or ncireration. in the common ſort of pot- aſn, 
beſides the alkaline fait, there is contained a conſiderable 
vreportion of colvined earth, or, in other words, of * 

aſho: 
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aſhes of the vegetable, and generally ome of the (1x1 ſulphur 
and burnt oil of the calcined plants. A purer kind, how- 
ever, being neceſſary for many purpotes, fuch is accord- 
ingly prepared, by freeing it from the ſulphureous and 
earthy parts: and this is called pear/-aſb, Pefore our 


obtaining any pot-2ſh from America, we puichaſed ef 


toreigners, principally for money, nearly the whote of 
what we conſumed of theſe commodities : Which amount- 
<d to a national expence, according to ſomc calculations, 
exceeding a hundred ano fiity thouiand pound per annum. 
But what was flill more diſacvantagecus to our affairs, 
the grcat increaſe of the conſumption of pearbaſh, on 
account of Lleacking, in the manufactures dt linen and 
cotton, as well as the printing them; together with the 
.lecreate of the production of pot-ath and peart-afh a- 
road, from the failure ct weed in the counii;c; whence 
hey were imported; was eccalioning the price of theſe 
£ommodiries to riſe very high; ard would have brought 
great embarraſiment on ſome of the moſt valuable of our 
mamifaQures, without a ſeaſonable ſupply. At the time 
the Society tock up this matter, it was, therefore, be- 
dome a very weighty object of national concern: and 
another accidental circumſtance rendered their undertak- 
ing it ſtill more meritorious. This was, that ſome at- 
tempts, made with the aſſiſtance of government, ſoon af- 
ter met with ſuch miſcarriages, as would have produced 
an almoſt inſuperable diſcouragement to future trials, 
had not ſuch cheap and eaſy means been pointed out, as 
removed the prejudice againſt the practicability. 


The firſt endeavour to eſtabliſh the manufacture of 


pot-aſh and pearl-aſh in America, was made by Mr. 
Stevens : who went thither with that deſign, about twen- 


five years ago. He found great difficulties in preparing, 


ty the proceſs uſed in Europe, ſuch kind of potafh as was 


ſaleable here: and the produce, after freight, and all o- 


ther contingent expences were defrayed, did not well an- 
wer, according to the price at which he could diſpoſe of 
it. He, thereforc, applied himſelf to improve the proceſs ; 
and, at length, invented a new method of making 
pot-aſh ; which produced ſuch as was ſo pefectly good as 
to anſwer in bleaching, and other uſes, the purpoſes of 
pearl-aſh ; and which, at the ſame time, afforded a lar- 
ger produce. After ſetting on foot a work of this kind, 
he came :o England ; and made application to the govern- 


ment 
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ment for an encouragement to the eſtabliſhing this manu- 
fafture in North America. The afiftarce he cefircd, 
was a bounty upon the imported commodity, which was 
reluſed: but, on prov: ing the gocdneſs of his pot-aſh, 
and the importance of its uſe, he bad three thoufand 
pounds grat ic him, 25 an aid to crable him to procced: 
and he vont to ſcv eral of the colonies; and engaged with 
proper peepic to cot: works, There was, nevertheieis, 
one urkapps wvrcomſlarnce atterdipg his method, that 
entirely beſet cd an effort to render it profitable to the 
undertaken: rotwithTanding the ircreaſe, and gocdneſs 
ot the product. lhre was rt for the due execu- 
tion of his proccie, an extreme great qegree of heat, in 
order to fue the alkaline falt: and this heat, together 
with the fluxipg power of the alkaline ſalt, preſently fuſ- 
ed the furnace lil. cwiſe; and cauſed the deſtruction of an 
expeniive apparatus; and a ruinous delay of the work, 
till a freſh one could be conffroaed, Mr. Stevens ſpared 
no pains to remedy thi defect in his method, either by 
the choice of ſuch materials for building the furnaces, as 
might reſiſt the vitrifying power of the fire and ſalts; or 
fuch fabrification as might regulate the heat. The nt- 
moſt, however, he could effect, was to render them ca- 
pable of undergoing the requiſite heat, when he con- 
ducted the operatior: with the greateſt care and ſłili; but 
when they were left to the A of athers, the 
furnaces were ſaon deſtroyed. and, with them, general- 
ly, all the hopes and ſpirit of proceeding in the propric- 
tors, Theſe events, in a fhort time, put an end to the 
uſe of this method; and the marufacture of American 
pot-aſh, that depended on it. 
Mr. Stephens deſerves, nevertheleſs, the appiauſe of 
tis countrymen, tor his long exerciſed aſſiduity and 
zortirude, in purfuit of this object, notwithſtarding the 
mnioft diſcouraging difficulties— for his ingenuity, in 
AMr-overing the abovementioned methed of making pot- 
he and the principle en which it deperdcd, a it failed 
nf jneeets, ouly from the defect of preper materials 
tor building the furnaces ;—and for having firſt en- 
gaged, by his negociations, in almoſt all our North 
American. provinces, the attention of the inhabitants to 
his great concern; and prepared them, thence to em- 
Price ard (xccute 2 mort ſafe and eaſy method, when 
efored to them in a manner that remover? their doubt: 
oY 
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of the practicability. He ought, in fact, to be conſi- 
dered as the firit, and a very principal inftrument of 
introducing this profitable article into our colonies ; 
2nd was well intitled to what the goverament vranted 
kim : which I am afraid, from its being inti: ely ap - 
plied to the proſecution of his deſigns, Tather proved 
an ineffecual aid to them, than a reward, by being 
made an addition to his own fortune. 

During the continuance of Mir. Steven's attempts, 


the Siuiety firſt determined on the encouragement of 


this matter, Not knowing, then, the impracticability 
of Mr. Stevens's method; nor, couſequently, the lan- 
guiſhing ſtate of the attempts to make pot-aſh in 
Ane: ; they offered, in 1758, the following premium. 

The money paid to foreigners tor large quantities 
6 of pot-aſh, uſed in our manufactures, being very con- 
* ſidetable, the Society promite to give to the perſon, 


« who ſhall import into England, from any of his ma- 


6 jelty's colonies in North America, the greateſt quan- 
ce tity of pot-aſh, not leſs than fifty ton, neareſt in 
ec goodneſs to the beſt foreign pot-aſh, at any one 
& port; one hundred pounds.” This was advertited 
to the year 1761 : when the Society, likewiſe, adde. 
a ſecond and a third premium; and offered, “ fixty 
« pounds for not leſs than thirty tons; and forty pound: 


6 for twenty tons. The advertifement was thus con- 


tinued to 1762: and then the Society thought proper 
to alter it, as follows; requiring leſs quantities to be 
produced; and offering the premium tor different diſ- 
tricts. „ For the greateſt quantity of good merchan- 
e table pot-aſh, not leis than twenty ron weight, that 
e ſhall be produced in, and imported from, the culu- 
& nies of Nova-Scotia, New Hampſhire, Maiſach ulets- 
«© Bay, Rhode Iſland, and Conne dicut, conſidered 35 
© one intire diſtri, into the port of London, one 


ce hundred pounds. For the next greateſt quantity, 


© not leſs then ten ton weight; fifty pounds.” The 
like premiums were, alſo, extended to the colonies of 
New-York, New-Jerſey, and Penſylvania, conſidere. 
as one diſtrict; and, likewiſe, to the colonies of Vi- 
ginia, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina aud 
Georgia, conſidered as another diſtrict. 
The quantity required to claim theſe premiums, ex cy 

when reduced to twenty tonz, Was mare than cout te 
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lupplied by any works then on foot : and, conſequently, 
no claims were made, with any pretenſions that could 
intitle the candidates, i 
In 1761, the miſcarriages of Mr. Stevens's works 
being known; and of courſe, the inefficacy of the So- 
ciety's premiums, in their preſent mode; a new plan 
of prececding was propoſed by a member, who parti- 
cularly concerned himſelf in the Society's meaſures for 
the intereſt of che colonics. He advanced, that there 
was now no chance of inducing perſons to engage in large 
and experfive works for making p«t-afh 3 as the exam- 
ple of the late milcarriages had damped all ſpirit for this 
undertaking : that, recefiarity, the offering premiums 
tor great cuantitics could have no influence: and that 
the only way, iherefure, which rema.ned, was, to fur- 
riſh the information of a profitable method of doing 
it in ſmall quantities, with little or no previous ex- 
pence : and, after this information had had its due effect, 
to adapt the premiums to the circumſtances, in ſuch 
manner, that every one, who entered into the pro- 
poſed undertaking, ſhculd receive a proportionable part 
of the advantage of them. Some very reſpectable gen- 
tlemen of the colenies, concerned in the public aſfairs of 
the reſpective provinces z and who well knew the par- 
ticulars of the late attempts that had been made to 
produce pot-aſh in America; ſupported this advice: 
which was, acccrdingly, at their earneſt ſollicitation, 
ut in execution. 
The perſon who had propoſed this meaſure, and in- 
timated the practicability of ſupplying inſtructions for 
making pot-aſh advantageouſly in ſmall quantities, was 
requeſted by the Society to furniſh ſuch inſtructions; 
in order that they ſhould be ſent to America, and di- 
ſperſed in thoſe cclonies, where pot-aſh could be made. 
Fe, accordingly, formed a ſet of ſuch inſtructions, which 
was appreved of, as proper for the intended purpoſe. 
In this, were contained directions, by which any perſon 
might make pot-afh, from the aſhes of wood burnt in 
| their own houſes, or thoſe they might procure from their 
_ i neighbours, in the iron pots which they uſed for dreſſing 
1 their victnals; or in greater quantities, with a larger 
5 apparatus, appropriated to this purpoſe; but yet ſuch 
as could be procured at a ſmall expence, and net 
ſäbject to any deſtructive accidents in its uſe. In order 
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to convey theſe inſtructions into as many hands as poſſible, 
in the places where they might be ſerviceable, they 
were annext to the liſt of premiums, printed annually 
by the Society, for the uſe of the colonies ; and ſent 
to be diſperſed there. 

Theſe meaſures effectually anſwered the end propoſed. 
Many people, being furnithed with the knowledge ot 


an eaſy method of making pot-aſh, which could be 
practiſed without expence or riſk, applied themſelves to 


this purſuit : and manifeſted the efficacy of it, by the 
claims they afterwards made tor the premiums. 

The firſt intelligence the Society received of this ſuc- 
ceſs, was in 1763, from a gentleman, who had ſent over, 
as we ſhall ſee below, twelve tons of alkaline falt, pre- 
pared by this proceſs ; bur purified fo as to come within 
the denomination of pearl-aſh. In a letter to the Society 


on this occaſion, he mentioned the progreſs this articlo 


was then making: and declared, that the Society had 
purſued the only means which could have led to the 
quick and general eſtabliſhment of the making pot-aſh in 
America; by ſupplying the proceſs for making it eaſily, 
that had been ſubjoined to their colony bock of premi- 
ums; and which he had expcrimcntally found to anſwer 
perfectly well the end. 

At the fame time, the period having expired to which 
the premiums for importing large quantities of pot-aſh 


has been extended, the other part of the plan above- 


mentioned, which reſpected the giving them for each 
ton, was carried into execution; ard the follawing 
advertiſement was reſolved upon: * For every ton of 
« merchantable pct-aſh, made in any of his majeſty's 
« dominions in America, imported inte the port ot Lon- 
ec don, within the year 1763, four pcunds, except the 
s ſeveral claims ſhall amount to a greater ſum than 
4 four hundred pounds; in which cafe, the ſaid four 


« hundred pounds ſhall be divided amongſt the clai- 


« mants, in proportion to the reſpective quantities im- 
« ported by cach.” This advertiſement was continued 


to the year 1766 ; and then dropt: the object 2ppear- 


ing at that time to be full) attained, 
In the year 1763, clauns were made on the Society, by 


ſeveral candidates; and allowed, to the amount of twenty- = 


two tons. Of tl:is pot aſh, forac was fo good as to be 
fit to be uſed for bleaching, aud other purpoſes, which 
require 
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require a pure kind of alkaline ſalt. The next year, 
1764, the claims allowed arole to ninety- nine tons: and, 
in 1765, they ſtill advanced to greatly upwards of one 
bundred tons: which appeared fo great a progreſs, that 
the Society deemed the article fully eſtabliſhed. 

The year after, the Aſſembly of New-England ap- 
plied to the Society for their aſſiſtance in overcoming 
{ome obſtacles, that had ariſen to the carrying to its full 
extent, the manufacture of pot-aſh in North America. 
Complaints had been made, with regard to a conſiderable 
part of what had been more lately ſent to England, of 
depravities, which tended to diſcredit the American pot- 
aib, and lower the price of it, ſo as to diſcourage the 
progreſ of the Mlanufacturr. This had given ground to 
2 ſuſpicton and charge of adulteration : and tlie Houſe of 
Aſſenbly, therefore, requeſted information of the Society: 
W herhcr that charge appeared to have juſt foundation: 
and what the beſt means might be, to diſtinguiſh the ſo- 
phiſtications of pot-aſh in any parcels, in order for the 
taking meaſures to ſuppreſs the practice of them. The 
Houſe of Aſſembly ſignified further to the Society, that 
it was intended by them, when they ſhould be provided 
with a proper criterion or method of aſſaying, as it was 
called, the pot-aſh, not to ſuffer any to paſs, but what 
came up to a ceftain ſtandard of goodneſs. The Society, 
in conſequence of this application, procured ſamples of 
a variety of parcels of the American pot-aſh ; and de- 
ſired the aſſiſtance of the perſon, who had before given 
them the proceſs by which this manufacture had been 
eſtabliſhed ; and alſo of two gentlemen, who were par- 
ticularly verſed in chemical matters. One of theſe gen- 
tlemen, being indiſpoſed in his health, declined the taſk. 
The others gave in, each, a memoir of their opinion, 
founded on experiments. They varied, however. eonſi- 
derably in their notions. The perſon, who had drawn 
up the ſucceſsful proceſs ſent to the colonies, maintained, 
that, though there was a large mixture of neutral ſalt in 
iome parcels: and they were cauſtic and foul, ſo as to be 
wholly unfit for bleaching, and other finer purpoſes ; yet 
the whole of this might happen from the kind of aſhes 
whence they were extracted, and the ill management 
of the proceſs. He ſupported this by alledging, that 
neutral ſalts abound in ſome vegetables which might be 
burnt to make the aſhes : and the ſulphureous 3 

which 
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which will remain, if the pot-aſh be not well purified, 
after the evaporation, by due heat, accounts clearly, 
or rather is the ſole cauſe of ſuch a cauſtic quality 
which is different from that kind of cauſticity induced 
on fixed alkaline falts, by the action of lime, or great 
calcination : and which is, in fact, only a privation of the 
fixahle air. The other, on the contrary, declared it to 
be his ſentiments, that ſophiſtications had been practiſed ; 
and particularly by the uſe of lime; to which he im- 
puted the cautticity of the pot-aſh, Ihey both addy 
inſtructions for the determining the purity of fixt alkalire 
ſalts; and conſequently, of atcertaining the goodnels of 
the pot-aſh. The Society very properly avoided any diſ- 

cuſſion as to the comparative juſtneſs of opinions; direCt- 
ed both the memoirs to be printed, and lent to America; 
and preſented each of the authors with a gold medal. 
But as it appeared now, that ſtrict cautions were required 
to be given, in the preparation of pot-aſh ; and, alſo, 
that the reaſons, which originally ſubſiſted for confining 
the inſtructions to the conducting ſmaller works, ceaſed 
at preſent: the perſon, who ſupplicd the proceſs printed 
by the Society at firſt, now propolcd to make ſome alte- 
rations in it, and to add ſome further directions, in order 
to accommodate it to the preſent circumſtances. This 
was accordingly done; and ſubjoined to the memoir given 
by him, when ſent to America. As the faultineſs of the 
pot-aſh lately made in America, proceeded from a bad 
conduct of the proceſs, this was the moſt proper, or in- 
deed the only method, which could be followed, of ap- 
plying a remedy. Since it would be in vain, for the go- 
vernment of the provinces, to exerciſe any coercive means 
to make the people produce this commodity in a perfect 
ſtate, before they were furniſhed with the means to do it. 
Till this ſhould be brought about, a prohibition of the 
exportaticn of all, that was not of a ſtandard goodneſs, 
would check and diſcourage the manufacturers, fo as to 
diſpoſe them to quit the undertaking, before they had 
made themſelves maſters of the art. It would, likewiſe, 
in a great degree, confine the manufacturers to the uſe 
of aſhes obtained from wood burnt on purpoſe. Since 
they could not depend ſufficiently. for making a pure 
kind of pot-aſh, on ſuch as are now collected from fami- 
lies in conſequence of their domeſtic fires. It would re- 
ſtrain them, alſo, for the ſame reaſon, from burning any 

Var. I. O kinds 
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kinds of vegetable ſubſtances promiſcuouſly. Both which 


hmitations would greatly tend to leſſen the general quan- 
tity of pot - aſn produced. Moreover, the worſt fort of 
pot-aſh may very well be uſed for ſome purpoſes; and 
will, conſequently, bear ſome price in Great Britain; and 
if none but the finer ſorts were brought over, as the quan- 
tity of them 1s as yet but ſmall, the price of them, and 
of pearl-aſh, would of courſe be greatly raiſed. As the 
fine pot-aſh muſt be then applied to the purpoſes, for 
which the coarſe are now ufed; and which demand a 
great quantity. This would neceſſarily either injure fome 
of our principal articles of manufacture, where alkaline 
ſalts are required, by the high price, or abſolute defici- 
ence of a due quantity of finer pot-aſh and pearl-aſh for 
the ſupply of the whole demand; or would occafion the 
recurring to the importation of coarſe pot-aſh from the 
north-eaſtern parts of Europe : which has been excluded 
by the introduction of the American. It would be, 
therefore, much better to make a regulated diſtinction 
between the Fne, and coarſe pot-aſh ; mark the parcels 
of each, after a proper eſſay, made according to the prin- 
ciples laid” down in the above-mentioned memoir ; and 
_ ſuffer both to paſs, but under their reſpective denominati- 
ons thus noted. By this means the credit of the Ameri- 
can pot-aſh would be ſupported. Becauſe they, who had 
occaſion for the fine, would not be diſappointed, by hav- 
ing the coarſe put into their hands. While, at the ſame 
time, the market would be ſupplicd with the coarſe for 
the uſe of thoſe, who'e purpoſes it might ſuit : and who 
would have it on cheap terms ; and not be obliged to pur- 
chaſe the finer kind of pot-aſh, or the pearl-aſh, at a 
much higher price: and, by ſuch means, deprive thoſe 
of them, who indiſpenſibly want theſe purer kinds of al- 
kaline falts. 

From what is above premiſed, it evidently appears, 
that an eſtabliſhment of the manufacture of pot-aſh in 
America was wholly owing to the means uſed by the So- 
cicty. Yet ſome attempts have been made to rob them 
of the honour of it. In a malignant letter, publiſhed in 
one of the daily papers, a poor effort was made to miſlead 
the world into an opinion, that the proceſs for making 
pot-aſh furniſhed by the Society to the colonies ; . 
which, as it appears, by a variety of authorities, is that 

cally practiſed ; was taken from the proceſs publiſhed by 

Mr, 
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Mr. Stevens. In order to gain credit to this falſe ſuggeſ- 
tion, citations were made of the accounts of the appara- 
tus, and of mutilated paſſages, and other particulars, out 
of both tRe proceſſes. The neceſſary veſſels, and the 


manner of making the ley, did indeed appear ſimilar in 


them: there being no novelty 1 in either. For the opera- 
tion conſiſting only in mixing water with.the. aſhes, and 
drawing it off after it is impregnated with the ſalt, is of 
ſo ſimple a nature as ſcarcely to admit of any variation, 
but that of adapting the magnitude of the vellelz, or the 
convenience of their form, to the quantity of the ley re- 
quired ; and they ate, therefore, much the ſame every 
where. But, in order to catry the reſemblance into that 
part of the two proceſſes, where the eſſential difference 
lay ; and on Which the ſucceſs of one method, ard the 
failure of the other, depended ; a moſt falſe and baſe 
miſquotation was employed. The deſcripticn of Nir. 


Stevens's furnace, which ſcryed both for evaporation and 


fluxing the ſalt, was ſuppreſt : and that of a caidron was 


obtruded in its place, which he never mentions in his pro- 


ceſs for making pot-afh : and which could have no po- 


ſible office, or uſe in his method: his evaporaying and 


fluxing furnace being a ſubſtitute for it. In fact, who- 
ever compares the two proceſſes will clearly ſee, the one 


was adapted to the view of faving the hazard and ex- 


pence neceſſarily incurred in the other; and the ſucceſs 


of it, after the failure of the other, withaut any ſpecula- 


tive compariſon, demonſtrates the difference, by a palpa- 
ble fact; and at the ſame time 2 the turpitude of 
tuch mean low endeavours to impule on the public, and 


depreciate the Society, for the ſake of an-envious diſpa- 
ragement of a particular perſon. Let the Society, there- 
fore, have the full acknowledgements due to them both 


from their mother-country, and the colonies, for having 
procured to the firſt a durable ſupply of an article abſo 
lurely neceſſary to our moſt important manufactures 
which we were, otherwiſe, in the greateſt danger of 
failing to procure: and ſaved to the Britiſh conununity 


the great ſum of money we formerly pa'd for very near 


the whole of what we conſumed of it to foreigners; 
which will now be a future ſource of riches to the c- 

lonies. 
Along with the encouragement of the making got-alh 
in America, the Society took up that of making PEAK - 
O 2 As R; 
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As n; which is intirely a ſimilar article, as the one is, in 
fact, only a purer kind of the other: and applicable to 
the ſame general purpoſes. What has been before ſaid 
of the pot-aſh may, conſequently, be applied to pearl- 
aſh, as far as regards the utility, and the reaſons for 
the Society's adopting it as an object of their pre- 
miums. 
The firſt, they offered, were in 1761, and were ad- 
vertiſed as follows: To the perſon, who fhall import, 
« from any of his majeſty's colonies in America, into 
« any port in England, the greateſt quantity of mer- 
4 chantable pearl-aſh, the produce of the ſaid colonies, 
4 not leſs than thirty tons, one hundred pounds. For 
cc the next greateft quantity, not leſs. than twenty tons, 
* fixty pourds. For the next greateſt quantity, not leſs 
cc than ten tons, forty pounds.” Theſe premiums were 
continued for 1762: at which time, the Society changed 
the mode: and advertiſed the ſame premiums for this ar- 
ticle, as thoſe for the pot-afh above recited. 
In 1763, the advertiſement was again altered, and a 
premium of four pounds per ton for pearl-aſh imported 
here was propoſed, with the fame reſtrictions as in that 
for pot-afh of the ſame date. It was continued. thus to 
the year 1767: when it was dropt. | . 
The premiums offered for the large quantities, before 
1763, were never claimed. The firſt application, which 
was of the nature of a claim, was made, in that year, by 
the gentleman abovementioned, who gave the account ot 
the good effects of the proceſs for making pot-aſh, pub- 
liſhed by the Society. He ſent notice, he had imported 
twelve tons of pearl-aſn: and the ſpecimens which were 
produced, appeared, on examination, to be goed. But 
not having complied with the conditions of the Society 
advertiſements, as to the form of certification ; and int. 
mating his defire of receiving an honorary, rather than 
a pecumary reward; they gave him their gold medal, on 
the merits of his being the firſt who had made, in Ame- 
rica, and imported into Britain, a conſiderable quantity 
of good pearl-aſh. -_ 
The firſt, and only regular claim was in the year 
1766, when there was one candidate; to whom fix 
pounds two ſhillings were given, as the proper ſhare ct 
the premium for the quantity imported, 
It may be collected, from this want of claims of the 
. premi- 
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„that the preparation of pearl-aſh has not made 
2 — greſs in our colonies with that of pot- 
aſh. The . yes probably, are, that it demands 
the expence of an additional furnace, which requires 
ſome {kill in the conſtruction; as alſo, of the knowledge 
of an operation for calcining the alkaline ſalt, as prepared 
according to the Society's proceſs for pot-aſh : or, if not 
very pure, of refining it, by ſolution and evaporation. 
But the higher price of pearl-aſh ; and the certainty of 
vending it, if good ; would render the preparation of 
8 very profitable to thoſe, who would undertake 
it in conſiderable quantities, inſtead of the 
— 4 And the alkaline falt, prepared by the Society's 
proceſs, is eaſily convertible into good pearl-aſh by cal- 
cination only: provided it be made from wood, or other 
vegetable matter, that contains the leaſt quantity of neu- 
tral ſalt; and the ley be of due purity. There can be no 
doubt, conſequently, but that the preparation of pearl- 
aſh will gain ground in our colonies: and that our con- 
ſumption will be thence ſupplied. Though, if the pot- 
aſh, produced by the Society's proceſs, were prepared in 

a perfect manner, it might be ſubſtituted for pearl-aſn, 
in moſt of the principal uſes; and would ſuperſede a great 
part of the demand for it. In either light, the Society's 
endeavours will have had the deſired effect; and procure 
for the public, one of the moſt important advantages to 
our Commerce. 

Theſe are the articles reſpecting improvements in the 
colonies, for which the Society have propoſed premiums, 
that have been obtained. There are me ny others, ſome 


of them of conſiderable moment, for which they have 


offered premiums, that have not been claimed. But, for 
the reaſon advanced before, the knowledge and remem- 
brance of them ought to be kept up, and propagated by 
every means : as it may conduce, in ſeveral caſes to the 
future attainment of the object. 

One of the firſt of theſe articles was the cultivation of 
Lo d woop in cur American col:nies. The utility of this 
wood in dying ; and the difficulties and conteſts betwixt 
ourſelves and ſome other powers, which have attended 
our cutting it in the bays of Honduras and Campeachy, 
wherce we have been ſupplied with the greateſt part of 

wazt we conſume; diſpoſed the ſociety to believe, it 
O : migl:s 
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might be gocd for the public, to obtain it from our undiſ- 
puted dominions in America. F 
Accordingly in 1757, the Society offered the follow- 

ing premium. For planting the greateſt quantity of 
« Jogwbod, in any of our plantations, twenty pounds. 
« For the ſerond greateft quantity, ten pounds.” In 
1758, the firſt, only, of ' theſe preminms was continued. 


And, inſtead of the ſecond, “ forty pounds were propoſ- 


« ed to be given for plantmg the greateſt number, not 
«© Jeſs than five hundred, ot logwood trees, before De- 
« cember 1760.” In 1760, the, premium that was of- 
fered in 1757; and which was continued, with the alte- 
rations above mentioned to have been made in it: was 
dropt. But the premium of forty pounds, firſt propoſed 
to be given in 1758, was advertiſed till the year 1761; 
when it was, alſo, diſcontinued. In 1762, this matter 
was taken up afreſh by the Society; who then increaſed 
the propoſed reward greatly. For in that year, they of- 
fered one hundred pounds, for planting the greateſt 
« quantity, not leſs than one thouſand ; and fifty pounds, 
** for not leſs than five hundred plants of the true log- 
«© wood tree, in any of the Britiſh Bahama Iflands in 
« America.” And they were thus advertiſed to the year 
1765: when the premiums for this article were intirely 
3 ; ne een Tow 1 
Theſe premiums were never gained. 'The logwoed 
tree had, before the time they were firſt offered, been 
carried into Jamaica, Barbadoes, and other of the ſugar 
iſlands: where it was found to he ſo far from a deſirable 
ſubject of culture, that, from its great proneneſs to propa- 


gate itſelf, it was become very troubleſome, as a weed. 


Quantities of the wood have been imported hither from 
thence; particularly from Jamaica. But it has been 
looked upon as inferior in goodneſs to the Campeach 

and Honduras logwocd. As the plant is actually of the 
fame ſpecies in both places, this difference muſt de im- 


pened to the want of age in the trees from whence the 
vod was abtained in our iſtands: or to forne other miſ- 


management. However, urder theſe circumſtances, ſmall 
pecuniary premiums for the cultivation of trees, which 
grew wild fo profuſely ; and which were not, in general, 
eſteemed worth the cutting down; could have no opera- 


*:on in the fagar iſtands. If they could have taken ef- 


f-& ary where, it muſt have been in the Bermuda, and 
— Bahams 
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Bahama iſlands, where wanting greater objects, leſs 
become of importance. But the diſtant mn which 
trees afford; and the labour of planting, fencing, cut- 


ting, &c. prevent planters from chuſing ſuch articles, 


while others remain, where they may employ their mo- 
ney and attention with a proſpe& of quicker gain. The 
Society, therefore, have, very properly, diſcontinued 
theſe premiums: and it is a matter of leſs concern, that 
they did not meet with ſucceſs: as we have now an eſta- 
bliſhment, in the part of America, which has hitherto 
afforded us logwood; whence we may be, with eaſe and 
certainty, ſupplied, without the difficulties and diſputes, 
that have formerly occurred. 


The production of SAFFLOWER in cur - American colo- 


nies, was another article of a ſimilar kind, of which the 
Society took up the encourigement at the ſame time. It 
is the petals, or leaves of the flower of an herb, called 
Curtbamus, or baſtard ſaffron : and is of great uſe in dy- 
ing. We are at preſent ſupplied with this drug from the 
warmer countries of Europe; principally from Spain. 
The carthamus is an annual plant: and there appeared rea- 
ſon to believe, it might be cultivated eaſily 1 in our Ame- 
rican colonies. The Society, therefore, in 1757, offered 
the following premium. For ſowing, raifing and curing 


* the greateſt quantity of ſafflower, in any of our plan- 


„ tations, not leſs than five hundred pounds weight, fif- 
ce teen pounds.” The next year this premium was a- 
gain advertiſed: and ten pounds were alſo, then offered 
for the ſecond greateſt quantity. Theſe premiums were 
continued to the year 1762. But then the Society greatly 
augmented them: and propoſed, in the following adver- 
tiſement, to give “ fifty pounds, for producing in, and 
ce importing from, any of the Britiſh colonies in Ameri- 
« ca, the greateſt quantity, not leſs than one hundred 
„ pounds weight, of merchantable ſafflower: and for the 
« next greateſt quantity, not leſs than fifty pounds 
cc weight, twentv- five pounds. ” In 1763, the fame 
premiums were offered: but the Society reduced the 
quantity to be produced to fifty pounds weight in the 
firſt, and twenty pounds weight in the ſecond premium. 

They were thus continued to 1766; hut then dropt. 
This premium was never claimed. Though it has 
been ſaid, attempts have been made 10 produce ſafflo wer 
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very great number go to form a pound weight, when they 
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in ſome of our northern colonies. The great obſtacle is, 
the labour required in collecting the flowers, and picking 
the petals from them: of which, from their ſmallneſs, a 


are dried: and, moreover, the price of ſafflower is low 
with us. This renders it a leſs ſuitable matter to the co- 
lonies, where labour is dear: and where ſuch articles, 
as require it, cannot, conſequently, take place, till the 
people are more numerous, and ſupplied more cheaply 
with thoſe neceſſaries of life, they have now from Eu- 
rope. The Society, however, did very properly, in en- 
deavouring to procure a trial, how far it might be practi- 
cable to introduce the cultivation of ſaflower into our A- 
mer ican colonies, 

The cultivation of Ot ivx TakEs, with a view to the 


produtlion of Ol in our American colonies, was a very 


important object of the Society” s early attention, and pow: 
miums. The great conſumption we make of olive oil, as 
well in manuſactures, and other uſes, as for the * 


renders it deſirable we ſhould produce this article among 
ourſelves; and not continue the advantages of it to fo- 


reigners. There was, moreover, a very ſpecious pro- 
ſpect that, out of the variety of climates, and ſituations 
of the countries we poſſeſs in North America, ſome 
might be favourable to olive trees, and admit of their be- 
ing cultivated, ſo as to yield fruit equally well with thoſe on 
the eaſtern continent, which produce the oil conſumed by 
us. The Society, therefore, in the year 1760, * 
ed the following premiums. 

« For planting, cultivating, and properly ſecuring, 
« within four years from the date hereof, in any of our 
«« colonies ſouthward of the Delawar river, the greareſt 
« number of olive trees, not leſs than one thouſand, for 
* the production of oil, fifty pounds. 

* For the ſecond greateſt number. not leſ than eight 
hundred, forty pounds. 

« For the third ercateſt number, not leſs than fix 


% hundred, thirty pounds.“ 


In 1759, the Society propoſed to give the like premi- 
ums, on the above conditions, © for the planting the 
„ preateſt number of olive trees, within four years from 
« ſuch date.” Theſe premiums were diſcontinued at the 
<xpiration of the reſpective terms ſpecified in the adver- 

tiſements, 
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tiſements. But, in 1762, another advertiſement was 
thrown out by the Society, for the encouragement of this 
article; in which the ſums were augmented, and the 
number of trees to be cultivated, reduced. One hun- 
(e dred pounds were offered at that time, for the greateſt 
ce number, not leſs than five hundred plants, & olive 
« trees, of the ſame ſpecies as thoſe from which the beſt 
& Italian oil is produced, properly planted, and effectu- 


« ally fenced, ſecured, and cultivated, within any of the 


6 Britiſh colonies upon the continent of North America, 
cc to the ſouthward of the river Delawar, conſidered as 
one diſtrict, between the 25th of April 1763, and 25th 
« of April 1765 ; and fifty pounds for the next greateſt 


«© number, not leſs than two hundred plants.” Theſe 


were continued to the year 1767 ; and then ceaſed. 

Theſe premiums were never claimed. But they had 
the effect of procuring trials of the cultivation of the olive 
tree, in various places within the diſtrict deſcribed ; of 
which the Society has been apprized. It is remarkable 
of this tree, that it will live in England, and many of the 
northern parts of Europe, but not produce fruit: and 
ſomewhat like that was found to happen in the parts of 
North America, for which the premiums were propoſed. 
This may be imputed to cold in the one caſe, but cannot in 


the other; as ſome of thoſe countries are much hotter in 


ſummer than many places on the eaſtern continent, where 
olive trees not only thrive, but are very fertile : and theſe 
countries are not ſubje& to extraordinary cold in winter. 
It appeared, however, by ſeveral accounts, that olive 
trees did not produce fruit in the North American provin- 
ces, where it was propoſed, by the Society, to encou- 
rage the planting them: and they, therefore, diſconti- 
nued their premiums, as deeming the object hopeleſs. 
Nor has there been any information ſince of better ſuc- 


ceſs: as it has never been pretended, that olive trees have 


afforded good fruit in thoſe parts of America: at leaſt in 
ſuch quantities as promiſed to be of any commercial benefit. 
It muſt be allowed, nevertheleſs, to be probable, that ſome 
place or other, in the very large extent of country, we now 
poſſeſs in America, may be ſuitable to this tree: and that, 
hereafter, it may be cultivated with benefit. The Socie- 
ty have laid the foundation for ſuch expectations, by hav- 
ing promulged the notion of the utility, and incited, by 
their gremüums, the introduction cf the olive tree into 

ſeveral 
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ſeveral parts of North America; from whence plants of 
it may be eaſily conveyed, ! in order to the trial of them in 
other places, where it has not yet been determined whe. 
ther they will prove fertile or not. 

The production of Coen NAL in our colonies in the 
Weſt Indies, was, likewiſe, thought a fit object of the 
Society's encouragement. This drug is of the greateſt 
conſequence in dying: as not only the ſcarlet in woollen, 
but many other important grain colours, both in woollen 
and filk, depend upon it. The conſumption 1s, there- 
fore, very conſiderable, as well as the price great : and 
we are obliged to purchaſe from foreigners, the whole of 
what we conſume of the true kind. Cochineal is a ſmall 
fly, which breeds on a particular ſpecies of the opuntia, 
or Indian fig. But, beſides the true kind, there is ano- 
ther ſpecies, more generally found: which breeds on other 
ſpecies of the opuntias. This is called the Sylveſter : 
and is much inferior for the uſes of dying; but yet col- 
lected and brought to Europe, where it is {old at a lower 

rice. 

. It was preſumed, from miſtaken information, that co- 
chineal was naturally found in South Carolina; and con- 
cluded from thence, that it might be propagated there, 
and rendered an article of commerce. This aroſe from 
not diſtinguiſhing the true kind from the Sylveſter : which 
ſeems to attend ſome ſpecies of the opuntia every where ; 
as I have ſeen it on a plant of that kind, even in a hot- 
houſe near London. The fimilarity of climate, and other 
circumſtances, gave reaſon to believe, with ſtill greater 
foundation, that this animal might be produced in our 
Weſt India iflands, with the fame natural advantages as 
on the parts of the continent of America belonging to 
Spain. And the ſame confuſion of the two ſpecies of this 
kind of fly, occaſioned it to be aſſerted by many, that 
the cochineal abounded in Jamaica, and other of our 
iflands. The Society, on theſe grounds, were induced, 
in the year 1759, to offer the following premiums. 

4 For the greateſt quantity of cochineal, not leſs than 
te twenty five-pounds weight, properly cured, that ſhall 
« firſt be produced from any plantation, or plantations, 
« by any planter in South Carolina, within the ſpace 
« of thrce years from the date hereof, one hundred 
« pounds. 

« For the ſecond greateſt quantity, not leſs than twen- 

ty 
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6 ty-five pounds weight, as above, fifty pounds. 

« For not leſs than twenty-five pounds weight, 

produced as above, in Jamaica, one hundred 
4 pounds. 


e For the ſecond greateſt quantity, not leſs than twen- 
6 ty-five pounds weight, fifty pounds. 


« The like premiums were propoſed to be given for 


the production of the abovementioned quantity of co- 


& chineal, in any of the Britiſh — ſettlements, or 
4 dominions.“ 


In 1762 the Society — the premiums, and 
thus divided them. For the greateſt quantity of co- 
te chineal, not leſs than twenty-five pounds weight, pro- 
« ducing in, and imported from, the Bahama iflands, 
&« between April 1762, and April 1765, one hundred 
& pounds. 

« For the ſecond greateſt quantity, not leſs than twen- 
« ty pounds weight, fixty pounds. 


« For the third greateſt quantity, not leſs than fiſteen 
& pounds weight, forty pounds. 


« For the ſourth greateſt quantity, not leſs than ten 


% pounds weight, twenty pounds. 
For the fifth greateſt quantity, not leſs than five 


puunds weight, ten pounds. 

« The like przmiums are propoſed to be given, upon 
« the ſame terms and conditions, for cochineal, pro- 
6 duced in, and imported from, the provinces of Geor- 
„ gia, South Carolina, and North Carolina, confider- 


cc (d as one diſtrict: and, alſo, from the iſland of Ja- 
66 maica.” 


the production of cochineal in, and importation of it 
from, Jamaica, the other Weſt India iflands, and his 
majeſty? s dominions in North America, conſidered as 
three ſeparate diſtricts, between April 1765, and A- 
ke pril 1766.” And that year, they, alſo, offered “ te- 
venty pounds, in the diviſion of forty for the firſt, 


© from, his majeſty's dominions in North America, the 
Weſt India iſlands, and the Bahama iſlands, be- 
te tween April 1766, and April 1767.” Theſe were the 
laſt premiums offered for this article. For at that period 
they were Eiſcontinued, 


Theſe 


In 1765, the ſame premiums were again offered for 


twenty for the ſecond, and ten for the third greateſt 
quantities of cochineal, produced in, and imported 
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Theſe premiums were never claimed: nor is it extra- 
ordinary 'they ſhould not. Since the notion, that the 
animal itſelf, or the plant on which it breeds, are pro- 
duced ſpontaneouſly in North Carolina, is intirely without 
foundation : nor is it all certain, that either the one ot 
the other would live and thrive in that country: as they 
are the produce of hotter climates : though there are 
other ſpecies of the opuntia found much farther notth. 
With reſpect to our Weſt India iſlands, the climate would 
be leſs dubious. But there is no good authority for con- 
cluding, the true cochineal was ever found in them : 
and, therefore, reaſon to believe it is not a native of 
them. And as to the ſpecies of opuntia on which this fly 
propagates, there is ſcarcely more ground to imagine it 1s 
indigenous in thoſe iſlands : notwithſtanding what a well 
known writer has ſaid on this head. This matter is, 
therefore, attended with more difficulty than is likely to 
be encountered by proprietors of plantations in the ſugar 
iſlands. They muſt procure the plant, and animal; and 
learn an art reſpecting the treatment of both, that re- 
quires ſome ſkill and experience in the exerciſe of it; be- 
fore they can expect to reap advantages from this at- 
tempt : and it is well known they turn their views to 
eaſier, ſurer, and more extenſive purſuits. In the Bahama 
iſlands it would be more fuitable, if the country ſhould 
prove favourable to the animal and plant: and it were to 
be wiſhed, that this, and ſome other matters of a pa- 
rallel kind, ſhould be tried there. But without an auxi- 
hary aid from ſome other quarter, in procuring the fly, 
plant, and inſtructions to manage them properly, the 
planters in theſe iſlands are not very likely to provide 
themſelves with thoſe requiſites. | 
The production of Raizixs in aur American colonies, 
was another of the early objects of the Society's views. 
The utility of this acquiſition, could we obtain it, is 


ſufficiently obvious. We conſume great quantities of 


raiſins ; and we purchaſe the whole of foreigners. The 
Society, therefore, in the vear 1750, inſtituted the fol- 
lowing premium. © To the perſon in any of our Ame- 
cc rican colonies, who ſhall firſt raiſe, and cure, from 
«© his own plantation, and import into the port of Lon- 
« don within fix years, from the twenty-fifth of Marc? 
« 1759, five hundred pounds weight of good raiſins, 
«« fifty pounds.“ 

There 


There was never any claim made is this premium: 
nor, as appears, any effort to obtain it. 

This mode of premium appearing thus not effectual for 
the purpoſe ; the Society, in the year 1762, changed it 
to the cultivation of the vines which produce raifins ; and 
advertiſed as follows. A premium of three hundred 
« pounds will be given io the perſon, who ſhall, on the 


« firtt of September 1767, have, or be poſſeſſed of a 


« vineyard, or plantation, in any of the colonies upon 
« the continent of North America, ſouthward of the 
« river Delawar, conſiſting of the greateſt number of 
« vines, not leſs than fifty, actually producing the true 
« Malaga grape, from which the beſt raiſins are made. 
« And one hundred pounds for a like plantation, or vine- 
« yard, conſiſting of not leſs than twenty-five plants, 
« producing the ſaid grapes.” The next year the So- 
ciety advertiſed, that they propoſed to continue theſe 
premiums to the year 1770. | 
Theſe premiums do not appear to have had more ef- 
fe& than thoſe from the raifins themſelves. The neglect 
of. this matter muſt be imputed to the difficuky of pro- 
curing, originally, the kind of vines required by the 
premium : which, together with the remoteneſs of pro- 
fit, and the uncertainty of ſucceſs in the undertaking, 
have diſcouraged perſons from ſetting about it. The fu- 
ture proſpect of this purſuit depends on the event of the 
vineyards now planted for wine. For the fame untavour- 
able circumſtances, above mentioned, that are found, 
with reſpect to them, would neceſſarily attend the grapes 
deſigned for raiſins. The Society have, however, by the 


offer of noble premiums, endeavoured to incite a trial of 


this matter, as well as of the vines for wine; - and have 
diffuſed ſuch a knowledge of the utility of it, as muſt o- 
pcrate effectually hereatter, if the matter prove practi- 
cable, with regard to the natural fitneſs of any of our 
North American provinces, to produce grapes, on the 
vircs carried from our continent. 

The collection in eur American calonies, of the Gua 
of the PERSIMON TREE, and the importation of it inta 
Er7/and, were made another object of the Society's pre- 


miums. This gum is of the ſame nature with that af- 


forded by the trees of the plumb kind: nor could J ever 
find to what uſe it was deſigned to be applied, except in 
the place of the gum arabic, or gum Senegal. How- 

ever 
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ever, the Society, either in this view, or with ſome 
other intention, which was ſoon after forgot, oftkred, in 
the ycar 1760, the following premium. 

« A premium of two ſhillings and ſix- penee, for 
4c each pound, will be given to the perſon, who 
4 ſhall deliver to the Society, for their uſe, the firſt 
ce two hundred pounds weight of dry clean gum from 
the par ſimon tree.“ 

To this advertifement, was added the following nota bene. 

« N. B. The perſimon tree grows in great abun- 
& dance in ſwamps and other uncultivated places in Ame- 
« rica, from New York to Georgia: and when the 

& branches of the tree are broken off, or inciſions are 
„ made through the bark into the wood, the gum. iſſues 
ce plentifuliy during the ſpring and ſummer months.“ 

In 1562, the advertiſement was thus altered, the So- 
Ciety perceiving the other had not the wiſhed-for effect. 
« For the greateſt quantity of clean merchantable parſi- 
« mon gum, not leſs than fifty pounds weight, that 
c ſhall be produced from the parſimon tree, in any oi 
© the Britiſh colonies in America, and imported from 

_ « thence into the port of London, twenty pounds. 

« For the next greateſt quantity, not leſs than twent y 
« five pounds weight, ten pounds.“ 

The next year theſe premiums were diſcontinued. 

Theſe premiums were never claimed: and the reaſon 
was, that they could not have proved advantageous to the 
perſons, who ſhould have been at the expence and trouble 
to have obtained them. The parſimon trees are fre- 
quently found wild in ſome parts of North America: 
bur not in ſuch numbers as to make the collection of this 
gum, in conſiderable quantities, eaſy, On a moderate 
computation, it has been eſtimated, by thoſe who have 
tried what could be collected, that even in the preſent 
ſtate, the expence of finding and gathering it, would 
not be leſs than three ſhillings per pound. . But if fo 
much were wanted as to render it an article of trade, it 
muſt be fought for at remoter diſtances from the ſeitle- 
ments: which would ſtill increaſe the coſt in proportion. 
As gum ſenegal is fold for leſs than a ſixth of this price; 
and there does not ſeem, to he any uſe, or confequent!y 
vent for the parſimon gum, but in competition with that 
and gum arabic; it is no wonder, this matter has been 
negleRed, or rather given up, afier trial ſufficient to afford 

ligat 
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light to the undertakers, into the true ſtate of the facts, 
reſpecting the advantage of it. The Society, however, 


on a more minute information of them laid aſide the 


concern. 

The attempt fo the preparation of Is1NGLAss in cur 
colonies in North America was, likewiſe, thought a pro- 
per object of encouragement. It was at that time be- 
lie ved, that iſinglaſs was prepared fiſn-glue: and that it 
was principally, if not ſolely, made from the cartila- 


ginous parts ot the ſturgeon. As that fiſh abounds ex- 


ceedingly in the rivers of North America; and it was 
unagined might very profitably, and commodiouſly be 
applied to this uſe; a premium to excite the proper trials 


was annexed to that offered in 1768, for the importaticn 


of pickled ſturgeon here; and was advertiſed as follow: : 
« There being reaſon to preſume, that good iſinglaſo 


branous parts of the ſturgeon, it is propoſed to give, 
for the greateſt quantity of Iſinglats prepared in N-rth 
America, and importcd into the port of London, equal 
« in goodneſs to the foreign, and not Jeſs than five 
& hundred pounds weight, a premium of fifty pounds.“ 
This premium was never claimed; as it was the next 
year withdrawn by the Society, in conſequence of in- 
formation, that the national end would be anſwered by 
other means. A perſon had taken out a patent for making 
ifinglaſs in England; and had produced ſuch ſpecimens of 
bis preparation, that the principal members of the 
Brewers company made a collection for him of a conſi- 
derable ſum of money, as an aid to his carrying on this 
uſcful undertaking. It was before well-known, that the 
iſinglaſs was obtained, either wholly, or principally, from 
a ſpecies of a ſturgeon called the 5½½, in the Volga Da- 
nube, and other rivers in the north-eattern parts of Eu- 
rope: but this perſon demonſtrated, that it vas not a glue 
extracted by art; but the meſentery of the fiſh, cured or 
prepared in ſome peculiar manner in its entire ſtate, which 
forms the ifinglafs. He aſſerted, that the meſenteries of 
other fiſh would anſwer ihe tame ed: and propoſed to 
collect ſuch a quantity of thoſe of the cod in the New- 
foundland fiſhery, as would fupply the whole of our de- 
mand, On an application from him, the Society. unwilling 
10 raife a rivalſhip againſt an invention, which appeored 
meritorious to the public; or to puitue unnceeſſarily an 
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object where the occcaſion ceaſed ; diſcontinued their 
premium for making iſinglaſs in America: But, notwith- 
ſtanding this ſpecious protipeQt, the event has not equalled 
the pretenſions. It is ſaid by thoſe, who have made re- 
pcated trials, that the meſentery of the cod has not the 
requiſite properties of iſinglaſs; nor anſwers well the pur- 
ies of brewers, or wine-coopers, in preparing finings ; 
which makes the great conſumption. Others ſay, that it 
is the difficulty in procuring quantities of this material, 
which has retarded the progreſs of its ule. However it 
may be, the excluſion of the importation of foreign iſin- 
glaſs is not effected by this project: and it lies open to the 
Society, to reſume the encouragement of any other me- 
thod of producing iſinglaſs in the Britiſh dominions. 
Whether thoſe properties, that give the utility to ifin- 
glaſs, are peculiar to the meſentery of the huſo ; whether 
they might not be found in thoſe of the common ſtur- 
geon, or other fiſh, though not in cod; or whether they 
are the effect of ſome method of preparation, which 
may affe& the ſolubility, tho? it does not alter the form 
of the membranes in the true iſinglaſs; is not hitherto 
well cleared up: But it would not be difficult, to obtain 
the knowledge of a matter, practiſed ſo extenſively, and 
commonly, both in the Ruſſian and Auſtrian dominions, 
where the ifinglaſs 1s produced: and the method of 
Preparation, when accurately known, might be eafily 
tricd on the meſenteries of all the kinds of fiſh, that are 
taken in large quantities. The great conſumption, and 
high price of this commodity, render it an important ob- 

ject of regard. | 
The cultivation of HE Mr in our American dominions 
was, likewiſe, thought a fit object of the Society's encou- 
ragement, The ſame reaſons, which have been before 
advanced for the cultivation of hemp in Great Britain, 
hold equally gocd ior it in the colonies. The Society, 
therefore, conceiving, the giving a large premium on 
the importation of it here from the colomes would be an 
inducement to the cultivation of it there, offercd, in the 
vcar 1760, the following. A premium of one hundred 
« pounds ſterling, will be given by the Society to that 
« perſon, who, in one veſſel, ſhall import from any of 
the Pritiſh colonies in North America, at the Cuſtom- 
«© houſe in London, the greateſt quantity of good and 
e merchantable hemp, fit for his majeſty's ſervice, 
not 
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e not leſs than ten tons, the growth of any one of the 
ce ſaid colonies. 

« For the next greateſt quantity, ſeventy-five 
& pounds. 

« And for the next, fiity pounds.” 

Thele premiums were not claimed: nor can it appear 
probable they ſhould, to thoſe, who are more minutely 
informed of the relative fats. The American colonies 
are ſupplied from England with the far greater part of the 


hemp they uſe. 1 he price of it, therefore, is much 


higher there than here. II, conſequently, ary perſon, 
| who had produced ſuch a quantity of hemp, as was re- 
quired for the premium, had imported it hither, they 
would have ſuſtained a lots by the difference ct the price 
here and there, againſt which, the premium would not 


have indemnified them. The Sccicty cn a reconſidera- 


tion of this ſubject, the next year, charged the mode of 
the premium; and offered it on the production of hemp 
in America, without requiriug the importation of it into 
England; and they advertiſed thus: “ To any perſon 
e who ſhuil, in the year 1763, wichin the bounds of any 
cc part cf the piovinces of Nona Scotia, and New Ing- 
& land, from land not before in the cullivation of hemp, 
4 produce the greateſt quantity of gczcd merchantable 
« hemp fit for cordage, not leſs than twenty tons, one 
c hundred pounds. 

« For the next greateſt quantity, not leſs than ten tons, 
ce fifty pounds. 

« For the third greateſt quantity, not leſs than five 
« tons, twenty-five pounds. 

« The like premiums wil: be given within that part of 
« his majeſty's American dominions, that hes between 
Connecticut, Faſt Maryland, and the Penlylvanian 
4c territories, on Delawar ſouth. 


« The like premiums will be given within that 


4 part ef his majeſt y's Arnerican dominions, Wlicn 


ce lies between Pen{ylvania north, ard North Carolina 
c ſouth, 

The like premiums will be given within that part ct 
his maicſty's American . which lies to the 
c ſouthward of Virginia. 

% N. B. The firſt diviſion contains the province of 
* Nova Scotia, New Hampſhire, Maſſachuſets Bay, 
Rhode Iſland, and Connecticut. 
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The ſecond, New York, New Jeriey, ard Pen- 


* bn 
The third, the Peniylvanian territories on Delawar, 


ny orgland, and Virginia. 


The fourth, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
«> 3 No more than one ſet of premiums will be 


« piven within each of the diviſions deſcribed.” 


Theſe premiums were again offered the next year, with 
this alteration only, that the word Canada was inſerted in 
the advertiſement between the words Nova Scotia and 
New Hampthire. "They weie continued thus to the year 
1766, and then dropt. 

Theofe pretmiums wre not, however, claimed: which 
nut De imputed to he greainels of the quantity required. 
1% a5 will hetore, as during the time of offering them, 


leis quantities of hemp had been cultivated by numbers, 


in various places. Incced the government had taken 
provifunal meaturcs in the grants of land, in fome co- 
lonies, that a certain proportion of hiemp ſhould be raiſed, 
It was proper, therefore, the Society ſhould propoſe the 
premiums on ſuch difficult terms, in order that they 
mould not be gained, but by ſome extraordinary effort 
towards an advance of this article. It has len ſaid, that 
te quantities required were more than could be practi- 
cably atiempted : but this cannot hold of the leaſt pre- 
Mum ; which 's emanded only hve tons. And, indeed, 
the difficult in the others lay only in the want of hands 
o manage the hemp after is maturity. There was a 
very Extranramary proof of this, in the inſtance of 2 
gent man in one ct the colonies, who informed the So 
city, tat he had raiſcd, as he ſuppoſed, fifty tons of 
hemp; but that, for want of people, and knowledge in 
the proper manner of reaping, and drefiing, he loſt al- 
moſt the whole. Ihe fame impediment, as to want of 
knowledge, is one general cauſe, no greater progreſs has 
been mode in ſo important an article. But it appears, as 


well from numbers of | aſſages in letters, as from various 


repeated appl cations to the Society, from perfons of 
preat conſee quencs in the cœlonica, that the furnithing i in- 
tormation of ſuch kind weuld be much more effecual 
than apy premiume, in this, ard other matters of a ſimilar 
nature. In all ſuch cafes, where any propoſed undertak- 
ing is ſycwn to be profitable, and is rendered eaſily practi- 


„ele by ampie inſtru Xions, it neceſſarily carries with it its 
Gn 


own inducement, and reward. The Society have never- 
theleſs, done ail that could be, in the way or premium to 
excite a ſpirit to apply to the cultivation of hemp: and, 
perhaps, hereafter, ihro? their ineaus, what elſe:s want- 
ing to this end 1may be ſupplied. 

The production of Ovium, in t North American 
colonies, was attempted to be mtroduced by rhe Society 
through the inguence of their pretnius. Opium is uſed 
in medicine; but in greater quantities by thoſe, who con- 
tract the habn of tak; ing it on account of it's ſedative or 
intoxicating qualities. his occaitons it to be imported 
hither from the Laſt, in a confiderable quantity. It had 
been obſerved by ſome, that Georgia abounded with a 
particular ſpecies of poppy, which m ught be the fame 


with the kind whence the opium is e: ctracted in the Eaſt ; 


or at leaſt might anſwer the fame end for this purpoſe, At 
all adventures, it was not impra ticabic to convey the ſeed 
of the true Turky popy, a allordine the opium to our co- 

lonies; and cultivate it ang The Society, therefore, 
as well to give an intimation of the utiÞty of ſuch an ac- 


quiſition, as to incite ſome attempts to trina of this mat- 


ter, advertiſed in the year 1760, the following Premium. 
There being reaſon to believe, that the true ſpecies of 
_ Poppy, from which the beſt fort of cp. um is extracted, 
may be cultivated to advantage in ſome of our ſouthern 
colonies upon the continent of Novil America, a pre- 
mium of two ſhillings and ſixpence will be given for 
every pound weight of opium, equal in goount's to 
the beſt Turky opium, imported into the dort of Lon- 
« don from the ſaid colonies. 

% N. B. The beſt proceſs or method of making Turky 
opium is as follows: 
«© When the heads of the poppies are rearl- ripe, but 
yet {oft and full of juice, make four or five inciſions, 
© with a knife, about half round the poppy head; and 
from each of theſe there will flow a en drops of 2 
* milky juice, which ſoon hardens into a ſolid confiſten Ice, 
«© and is to be carefully ſcraped off, the next day, with a 
e blunt knife; and is the fineſt o opium. The cppoſite 


6c 


„ fide of the head is to be wounded, and th: opium 


ſcrape off, the next day, in the ſame manner. If the 
heads be wounded in the morning, it may be ſcraped 
off in the evening. | 
P..3 Aſter 
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After all the opiunt 35 Omg, it is to be beaten oe 
wruught upon a hard board with a little water, for 
ſome 1 time; and then !orincd into cakes, or rolls; and 
dricd for ſa! gs, 


In 1763, the adveritiement was changed; ad the pre- 


nuum erezly ugmented. "The Society though: t proper; 
to offer then, * One hurdtred pounds for the greateſt 


«6 
«6 
cc 
cc 
e 


cs 


66 
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quantity &f opium, not lets than ten pounds weight. 
equal in gcodneſs to the beſt Purky, that ſhould be 
produced in, and imported irom, any of the Britiſl. 
iſlands in that part of America commonly called the 
Welk Invies, mito the port of London, before March 
$702." 

& For the next prevent quantity, not ſeſs than five 
Faun. weight, fifty pounds. 

* Ard the 1 ke ee arc propoſed to be given ſc: 


ee San! vt Cure * 3 Virginia, conſidered a: 
one diſtr ict.“ 


The Socictv, the fame vear, advertiſed the ſame pre- 


miuin of cone kundred pounds, and fifty pounds, for the 
Frodndtion of Sp" in any «> his majeſty's American 


ee g 2 V; oy were continned to 5 offered to the 


Year 1706; and then confed, The former were dropt in 
1764. | 


Thefc preming: were zever claimed; nor does it ap- 


pear, there wore ans ae tz made towards obtaining 
hem. It i5 Certain now, that the wild poppy in Georgi: 
1 not the ſune with the Laſtern: nor, in all probability, 


15 


that ! ſpecies to be fobnd in America. One difficulty, 


therefore, is, the obtaining the fecd of the Kaſtern poppy 
lreſh erdugh to vegetate: though if this were the whole, 
it migbt be ſurmounted. But there is another impedi- 
ment, in the prelent ſtate of our colonies, to this, a5 
well as to the cultivation of ſaflower, above- mentioned: 

which is the dearneſs of labour in North America. For 
the collection of the juice of the heads of the poppy, 2s 


deſcribed in the direct ons given in the Society? s advertiſe- 


ment, would employ a great number of hands, to produce 
any conſiderable quantity: and, moſt probably, the ex- 
pence of labour would be too great for the return. | 
were much to be wiſhed, other v ile, that this article had 


a under - 
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:mdergone actual trial. For, though the conſumption of 
opium in England docs not indeed render it a matter of 
high moment, j et there is a market, where a vent might 
be found for very great quantities. This is in the Malay 
countries in the Lait Indies; which the Dutch ſupply 
with this Drug, purchaſed, by them, in Bengal. They 
exchange it in some places for its weight in gold: ard 
are ſaid, on very good authority, to return three hundred 
cufand pounds per annum fur this article, Vere opium 
pre duced on cheap terms, there would be a certainty of 
diſpoſing of very great quantities in the Vaſt : as has al- 
ready happened in the inftarce of rice. One reaſon of dif- 
continuing this premium was, ſore information given to 
he Sociccty, that good opium was Ircady produced in 
Carolina; of which a ſpecimen very much reſembling 
the Theban opium, was ſhewn. Put, though that 1s 
now ſome years ago, nothing further is heard of it: and 
it is to be feared we mult place this pre mature aſſertion to 


the account of the numerdus miſtakes, or deluſions, 


which have r Nr. among the North American colo- 
tiſts with regard to the pretenF ons of having obtaincd the 


drugs of the other continent, or of the more ſouthern 
cClimces of America. 

Tie productian of Cixxamox in cur Weſt. India 
iſlands, was, alſo, another object of the Society's at- 


tempts. It is needleſs to explain the advantages of pro- 
curing the ſpices in our dominions, they are ſo palpably 
obvious, 
The circumſtance, that ergaged the Socicty to turn 
ier views to the encouragement of the gro th of cinna- 
mon in our colonies in the Welt Indies, "was, the finding, 
on cur gaining poſſeſſion of Guadaloupe, and Martinico, 
in the late war, a great number cf cinnamon trees, ap- 
parcytly growing there wild, and fpor tineoufl;, It was 


magined, that ſome of theſe trees might be eaſily tranſ- 


planted into, and propzagated in our iſlands in that neigh- 
,ourhocd : whence we might in time ſupply ourſelves 
with cinnamon. The Society therefore, offered, in 
: 760, the following premiums: + The true cinnamon 
++ tree having been found io crow, and produce good 
-* einnamon, in the ifland of Guadaloupe ; and there be- 
ing no doubt, that zinder the fame circumſtances of 


3 & foil, 
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foil, and ſ tuation between the tropicks, lit would proſ- 
per 2 well in other parts of his majeſty's colo- 
nies; the Society do offer, to the perſon, who ſhall 
in any other of his majeſty's colonies, within five 
years from the date hereoi, raiſe, or plant, cultivate, 
and properly ſecure the greateſt number of cinnamon 
trees, not lefs than two hundred; one hundred 
pounds. And, under the like circumſtances, tor the 
next: greateſt number, not leſs than one hundred, fifty 
pounds.“ 

This premium was continued to 1766; and then 
ceaſed. But while it was advertiſed, the Society, in 1762, 
thought fit to offer the other premiums for the raiſing 
cinnamon trecs, which follow : *“ A premium of one 
« hundred pounds, will be given for the greateſt num- 
& ber, not Yet than fifty, of the plants of the true cin- 
„ namon irce, which now grow in the iſland of Guada- 
% loupe, properly rated, or planted, and effectually 

fenced, iecured, and cultivated, in any of the 

Britiſh iſlends in that part of America commonly 

called the Welt Indies, between January 1763, and 

January 1767. 

+ Ard ft ity pounds for the next greateſt number, not 

lets than tyenty- ive plants. 

„Ihe like premiums will be g. ven, on the ſame con- 
dicions, for the greateſt number of cinnamon trees pro- 
perly planted, ſecnred, ard culuvated as above, in the 

Buhama iſlands wiihin the fame time.” 

They were thus advertiicd to 1 1 and then diſ- 
continued. 

Theſe premiums were never obtained, though there 
were ſeveral attempts made to convey the cinnamon trees; 
and eſtabliſh them in onr iſlands: and, allo, to raiſe 

them from ihe irnit both there, and in the hot-houſes 
nere. There is ſomewhat, that renders this tree difficult 
to be raiſed by art; though it propagates itſelf freely in 
the places before — It is undaubtedly not a na- 
tire 9 thoſe iſlands, but has been brought thither by the 
miſſionary prie ſto: who have freq ently paſſed from Aſiz 
to America ; and have carri. d along with them the pro- 
_ of the Eaſtern world to the Weſtern. But there 

25 a great ground of preſumption, that difficulties at- 
red the production of cinnamon in theſe iſlands. As 

be 
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the French, who had among them ſome very able bota- 
niſts in thoſe parts, did not appear to have made any ad- 
vantage of the cinnamon tree : which they certainly 
would have done, had it been eaſily practicable. For 
the trees muſt have been in theſe iſlands a long time. 
It was, nevertheleſs, a very proper object of the So- 
eiety's attention; though their endeavours failed ct 


ſucceſs: as the leaſt chance of gaining ſo important a 


point was wolf worth the trouble of offering a premium. 


The procuring the introduction of the MAN GO TREE. 
into cur Weſt Indian colgnies was, alſo, attempicd by the 


Society. This tree is very general in the Laſt Indies; 


and uſeful, not only as it aflords the unripe mangoes for 


pickling, which make an article of trade; but for the 


1ipe fruit, that is one of the moſt delicious and whole- 


ſome hitherto known. In both lights, it would be a va- 
juable acquiſition to our American colonies in the hot 


chimes ; and the Socicty, theretore, endeavoured to ob- 


tain the ſtones of the fruit hom the Eaſt Indies, in order 


to ſend them thither : and tor that end offered, in 1760, 


© A gold medal to the perſon, who ſhould firſt bring to 
«* England ſome of tlic ſtones of the mango, not leſs than 
* one hundred, in ſuch condition, that being ſent to the 
«© Weſt Indies, by the Society, any cf them ſhall be 
« found to vegetate.” The advertiiement was con- 
tinued to 1762 ; and then dropt. 

This medal was never formally claimed. Nut ſeveral 
parcels of the ſtones have been given to the Society; and 
ient, by them, to the proper places in our colonies: par- 


ticularly ſome, this preſent year, which appeared to be in 


4 growing condition; and w ill be treated with great care, 
at leaſt in one place. It was, ſeveral ycars ago, hoped, 
from authentic information, that this tree had been ob- 
tained in Barbadoes, in a periect ſtate; which happened 
from this circumſtance. A naval commander, who was 
icparated from a fleet, in the former war with Spain, put 
mo the Brazils; and found mango trees flouriſhing 
there, which had been brought from the Faſt Indies, by 
the miſſionary prieſts. He procured one of them planted 


in earth, in a tub,; and brought it with him to Bar- 


hadoes: where it was planted in the natural ground : Ir 
grew eleven years barren ; but, at the end of that time, 


bore fruit; from which, ſome young trees were railed. 
P 4 What 
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What is become of the original tree, or thoſe raiſed from 


it, Jam ignorant. For, on inquiriy, the fact does not 


appear to be well known in the iſland. But it is poſſible, 
the old tree, or the young ores, may be in a particular 
plantation, in lome corner of the iſland, without being 
generally obſerved, or attended to. 

The importation of SK GRASS into England, was, 
alſo, made an objet of the Society's encouragement, 
There are ſeveral vegetable ſubſtances, which pals under 
this name, in different places. They are moſtly pro- 
duced from the aloe; and thoſe other kinds of plants, 
which have the {fame ſort of ſucculent leaves. This par- 
ticular ſpecies, which the Society had in view, was af- 
forded by a kind of ananas, or pine apple, which much 
reſemblcs the white pita, or penguin aloe; but is not the 
ſame. Ihe fibres are very long; and, when manutac- 
tured, make thread, which has the gloſſineſs of ſilk : 
but, in ſtrength, tar exceeds that, or any other filamen- 
tous ſubſtance whatever. It has, likewiſe, the quality of 
enduring to be ſoaked for a very long time in water, with- 
out rotting, being weakened, or otherwiſe injured. The 
Indians, in the neighbourhood of the Muſkitto ſhore, 
ule this ſubſtarce tor making their cloaths, hammocks, 
nets, cables, and indecd every purpoſe, to which thread 
or cord:gz2 can be applied. The Society were led to a- 
dopt this object, by a memoir, explaining its general and 
commercial nature, given to them, together with ſpe- 
cimens ct the ſilk graſs in its crude ſtate, as well as 
manufactured into thread, a hammeck, and an Indian 
habit. I hey advertiſed, in the year 1760, the follow- 
ing premium. | | 
« Whereas it is well known, by experiment, that a 
very uſetful ſpecies of thread, or vegetable ſilk, com- 
monly called ſilk graſs, is produced trom an American 
plant; it is propoſed to give as a premium, for the 
* largeſt quantity thereof imported into this kingdom, 

in 2 ſtate fit to be manufactured, not leſs than one 
© ton weight, collected by any of his majeſty's ſub- 
« jects in America, or the Weſt Indies; one hundred 
c pounds. 

«& For the ſecond greateſt quantity, collected and im- 
ce ported by a different perſon, not leſs than half a ton, 
54 fifty pounds. 


« For 
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« For the third largeſt quantity, not lefs than five 
« hundred pounds weight, twenty five pounds. 

This advertiſement was continued to the year 1765; 
and then dropt. 

Theſe premiums did not occaſton the importation of 
any quantity of ſilk graſs here, as might have been hoped. 
Some altcrations of the ſtate of the Britiſh ſettlements 
on the Muſkitto ſhore, which happened atter the termi - 
nation of the war: together with the abſence of the 


perſons who were properly ſituated to have purſucd the 


Society's views, prevented any ſtep being taken; or, 
perhaps, even the knowledge of the Socicty's premiums 


from reaching the place. I heſe obſtacles are, however, 
row removed: and there only remains one; which oc- 


curred, in conſequence of trials made on ſpecimens, at 
the time the Society appointed the premium. This was, 
that the ſame manner of heckling and dreſſing, as is 


practiſed for hemp and flax, did not ſuit this material. 
The Indians do not divide the filaments, but lay them to- 


gether intire; and twiſt them with their hands: by 


which, they form a thread perfectly uniform, even, and 


of great ſtrength. "This would be too laborious to be ex- 
pedient here. But, there is no doubt, but that ſome 
means of rendering the filk graſs fit for ſpinning may be 
nſed. It is intended to ſupply the Society with ſuch a 
quantity of this material, as may admit of its being put 
into ſeveral hands, to treat it in various ways, that the 


| beſt method of manufacture may be diſcovered. When 


ſuch a method is brought to light, the importation will 
again be a fit ſubject of the Society's premiums. As the 
eſtabliſhing the uſe of this material here, would be great- 
ly beneficial, from its exceeding ſtrength, and reſiſtance 
of putrefaction in water, which render it extremely fi: 


for ſome very important purpoſes. 
The produtticn of the SUCCOTRINE AJOFS in our 


Weſt Indian colonies, was taken up, as a proper object of 
che Society's premiums. There are various ſpecics of the 
aloe plant that grow naturally in America: and 2 
very conſiderable quantity of aloes, ot a coarſe nature, js 
imported thence, under the name of common, or Barba- 
does aloes. But this kind is inferior, for medicinal pur- 
poſes, to that brought from the Faſt Indies, called fur. 
entrine aloet; and not at all fit for ſome other purpoſes, 
n which there is a great conſumption of that ſort, There 


4 
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can be no reaſon to doubt, but that the fuccotrine alo- 
v ould flourith in our Weſt Indian Iarnds: and, as the 
preparation of the ajocs 15 caly, ard the price great here, 
it would certainly be an advantageous: article of com- 
merce. This matter would be te more caſily practi- 
cable, becauſe we have the: plants in our botanica! col- 
lections in England; trom whence tney might Le caſily 
had: and the proparation cf theti 1s very quick and cer- 
tain. "he Socitiy, therwiore, made Choice of a very 
proper object in this article; and advertiſed the follow ing 
Premium in the year 1761. To che hrſt perſon, who 
„ ſhall raiſe, in his majeſty's plantations in the Weſt In- 
& dies, any number, not leſs than one Eundred, of that 
56 ſpecies of plant, rom which the ſuccotrine aloes is pre+ 
& parc d, fifty pounds. 

In 1762, the Sccicty reduced the number of plants 
required ; and augmented greatly the premium. For 
then they propoſed to give “ one hundred pounds 
« asa firſt premium, for planting not leis than fif'y uf the 
ec plants; and fifty pounds as a ſecond premium for the 
next greateſt quantity, not leis than fifty. 

« The like premiums werc, alto, offered for the plant- 
& ing aloes in the Bahama and Bermuda iſlands.” And 
the following nota bene was ſubjoined. “ N. B. The 
4 plant of the true ſuccotrine aloe may be procured from 
cc moiſt of the botanic gardens about London.” 

Theſe premiums were continued to 1767 ; but then 
dropt. 1 | 

Theſe premiums were never claimed: nor is it to be 
collected from any intelligence, that there has been the 
leaſt attempt to cultivate the ſuccotrine aloe in America. 
It is, nevertheleſs, a matter apparently important, and 
ptacticable. The great conſumption of this kind of aloe 
in leather gilding, makes it a very conſiderable article of 
commerce : of which we might fave the expence to the 
Britiſh community, if the production were eflabliſhed in 
cut cn calenies. This aloe may be eaſily had from 
J.ondon : and the labour required in the cultivation of 
the plant, and the preparation of this drug from it, is very 
racderate ; and would not enhance the price beyond the 


Wt” | eme bonrds ; as has been apprehended in the cafe of o- 
# | pum, faffluwer, an] ſome other articles. The proceſs for 


et Aeg the alocs from the plant is ſimple, and attend- 
£4 with no dichculty or uncertainty, The leaves being 
luck: 
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pluckt from the plant, when of due maturity, muſt be 
gently ſqueezed by hands, or with ſome inſtrument ; and 
the juice they contain will low out. This juice muſt be 
placed, for a night, to ſettle; and the fluid muſt be 


then poured off from the ſolid ſeculencies which will 


have ſubſided to the bottom. It muſt be atterwards 


placed in the ſunſhine to evaporate and grow dry ; and is 


then completed. Strong preſſure muſt be avoided, It in- 
creaſes the quantity, but injures the quality. 

The predudtion of SCAMMONY in our American cola- 
mics, was another article of a ſimilar nature, which the 
Society attempted. This medicinal drug is brought from 
the Faſt, principally trom Aleppo: ot which place the 
beſt kind bears the name. The demand here for it is not 
equal to that of the ſuccotrine aloes; but is vet conſider- 
able: and there can be no reaſon advanced, why the 
plant might not be cultivated ; and the gum refin pre- 
pared from it in ſome parts of our colonies in North A- 
merica. This is much facilitated, by our being now poſ- 
ſeſſed of the true ſpecies of the plant. It was brought 
hither from Aleppo, by Dr. Ruſſel, who, likewiſe, made 
himſelf maſter of the method of extracting the drug 
from it. It is fo hardy, that it has flouriſhed for ſome 
years in the garden of the London Muſeum. And ſome 
of the ſeed, being ſent to a gentleman verſed in botanical 
matters, in one of our American colonjes, he raiſed plants; 
which have thriven well there. The Society were in- 
daced, by theſe reaſons and facts, to offer, in the year 
1761, the following premium. „ Scammony, being 2 
« drug of great utility in medicine, and wholly pur- 
« chaſed, by us at preſent, of foreigners ; there is the 
« orcateft reaſon to belicve that it may be produced, with 
& advantage, in the more ſouthern Britiſh colonies in 
&« North America; the Society, in order to procure the 
« eſtabliſhment of ſo material an article in his majeſty's 
„ dominions, offer the following premiums. 

« Twenty gvineas will be given to the perſon, who 
« ſhall firſt import the greateſt quantity of ſcammony, 
& not leſs than twenty pounds weight into Great Britain, 
« and which is the produce of the Britiſh dominions in 
&< America, and equal to the beſt foreign. _ 

e For the next quantity not leſs than fifteen pounds 
„weight, fiftcen guincas. 
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« And for the third quantity, not leſs than five pounds 


& weight, ten guincss. 

The next year the premiums were greatly augmented : 
and the advertiſement altered as follows. © For the 
« greateſt quantity of good merchantable ſcammony, not 
« Jeſs than ten pour: ds weight, that ſhall be produced } in, 
& 4i,d imported fiom, ary of the Britiſh colonies in A. 
& mer.ca, into the port of London, between January 
& 1763 and Jumary 1765, filtv pounds. For the next 
& greateſt quamity, not els than five pounds weight, 
& twenty-five pen ds.“ Thoſe premiums were continued 
to 1757; and then the Society ceaſed to advertiſe them. 

Along with theic edvertiſements, the Society inſeried 
in their book of p emiums, printed ſeparately for the uſe 
ot the colonies, ihe n lowing directions for the cultivat- 
ing and preparing ſcammonv. 

Scammony is a medicinal drug, formed of the juice ef 
the root of a plant, intpiſtated or drycd to a hard con- 
ſiſtence, by being exp3i2% to the air. 

The plant, which aſfords the true kind, is 1 ſpecies 
of the convolvulus, cr b ird- were, called the convoloulus 

Syriacus. 
It may be cultivated by putting the feeds about two 
inches deep in the ground, at the diſtat ce of about four 
feet: and when the plants rite, placing tall ſticks near 
them, that they may creep up them, and be prevented 
from running together. 

At the age of three or four years, the ſcammory may 
be procured from them. 

The manner of obtaining the drug from the plants, 
according to the account given by Dr. Ruſſel, in the 
London Medical Obſervations, who ſaw the practice in 
the Faſt, is as follows. When they begin to flower, clear 
away the earth from the upper part of the root ; anc 
then cut off the tops of them, in an oblique or ſloping 
direFion, about two inches below where the ſtalks ſpring 
from 1. Under the depending or loweſt part of thi; 
lap, fig th ewch root a ſhell, or ſmall flat cup of gla':, 

or earthen ware, that the ju ce, running from the root, 
may flow into it, ard be retained. In about twelve hours. 
when the wile of the juice will be drained out of the 
rote, take away the ſheils, or cups; and put the con- 
tens of ſeveral of them together. * matter, thus 
col- 
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collected, being kept in a dry ſhady place, will ſoon pn 


hard; and be ſcammony fit for ve. 

The drug, when pure, is light, and of a ſhining ap- 
pearance when broken ; but eafily crumbled it rubbed 
between the fingers. The colour, while the pieces are 
intire, will, however, vary greatiy from a deep black to 
a whitiſh yellow, in different parcels equally good. 

N. B. The ſpecies af convolvulus, which produ- 
ces the ſcammony, grows naturally en mountains, in 


a dry foil: and the leaves ard ſtalks dye to tie root ev ery 


Cal, 

; Theſe premiums and information do not appear, hi- 
therto, to have had the defired effect. Indecd the quan- 
tty required was too large to be expected to be produce: 
in the way of experiment. But there is rcaton to hepe, 
as botanical and medicinal knowledge are now gainin:; 
ground in North America, and the plant is eafily obtain- 
able, that ſome proper perion will make an attempt; and 
that the Society, though they have diſcontinued their ad- 
vertiſement of premiums for it, to make room for other 
articles, will, when called upon, be ready to give an- 
reaſonable aſſiſtance in this, as they have in correſponder 
caſes, io promote the eſtabliſhment ot a matter Brit pro- 
poſed by themſelves. 

The produti;cn of BARILLA in our North Amoricer. 
colonies, was another, and a very capital object of the So- 
ciety's encouragement. This is an alkaline falt, of the 


ſame nature, with reſpec to its uſes, with pot-aſh, and 


pearl-aſh : and, like them, obtained by the incineration, 
or burning the aſhes of ſome vegetables. But the alka- 
line {alt of this kind, which is called the foſſil alkal, is 
only afforded by fome particular ſpecics ef plants: princi- 
pally thoſe, which grow in cr near the ſea : The baritla 
is produced from burning the Spaniſh kali, an annual 
plant. We import a conſiderable quantity trom Spain; 


and there ſeemed no reaſon, why the fame might not be 


obtained in North America. if the plant were once intro- 
duced, fo as t+ grow ſpontareoutly; or were raifed by 
art there, It is procured both ways in Spain, and other 
coaſts of the Mediterra ean: being both reaped fiom the 
wild product, and fown in tilled fields. As there are 
very large tracts of ſardy ſhore, ſuitable to this plant, in 
our North American colonies z and it propagatcs itſe'f 
with great freedom and vigour ; ther? was reaſon to pre- 
fame, 
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ſume, that, if it was introduced in ſome ſuch places, it 
would ſpread, as it is found to do on the ſhores of 
the eaſtern continent, in the climates not too cold for it. 
The plant not being to be found naturally in America, the 
Society had it principally in view, to encourage firſt the 
introduction of it there; and therefore offered in the year 
1761, the following premiums. | 

% Whereas barilla, obtained by the burning Spaniſh 
* kali, or glaſs-wort, is imported from abroad into this 
country, and is uſed there in large quantities for mak- 
« ing hird ſope, and glaſs, ard tor other purpoſes: A 
* premium ot fifty pounds will be given to the perſon, 
© who ſhall ſow the greateſt number cf acres, not leſs 
«© than fifty, with the Spaniſh kali, in any of his ma- 
« jeſty's American dominions; and having raiſed the 
„plant, ſhall burn it to baritla. And 3 premium of 
« twenty-five pounds, for the next. enen number, not 
“lets than twenty-five acres. 

« N. B. It is further required, that five pounds 
& weight of ſeed, fit for ſowing, be ſaved from each 
« acre for which any claim — de made on the 
Society.“ 

In 1763; theſe premiums were reſtricted to the Britiſh 
colonies upon the continent of America, to the ſouthward 
of the river Delawar. The number of acres required, 
were to be planted between April 1762, and April 1765. 
The ſame premiums were, hkewiſe, then propoſed for 
1766; and the next year they were continued for 1767. 
But, after that period, they were dropt. 

Along with the advertiſement, the Society publiſhed, 
at the end of their premium book for the colonies, a ſett 
of inſtructions for procuring and cultivating the Spaniſn 
kali, and making the barilla; drawn up, at their re- 
queſt, by the fame pcrſon who furniſhed the proceſs for 
making pot-aſh. 

Theſe premiums have not been claimed. But yet the 
advertiſements of them, and the information of the me- 
thod of producing barilla, have not faiied of their due 
eifect. There have been parcels of marketable bariila 
made in the colonies, and fold in London. Whether the 
perſons who prepared this barilla did not uſe the Spaniſh 
kali at all, but ſome other plant, that affords foſſil "Alkali 
by incineration : or whether they did cultivate the kali, 
but net in ſufficient quantity to claim tte premium, does 
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not appear. The cultivation ot that plant, however; 
as it requires only the ſpreading the feed and reaping the 
herb ; which yields both a conſiderable quantity of ve- 


getable matter, and proportionable product of alkaline 


ſalt; would certainly prove profitable to the undertaker : 
and every acquiſition of marketable alkaline ſaits, the 
product of our own dominions, would be a benefit to the 
pubiic, for the reaſons abovementioned with regard to the 
pot-aſh and pearl-aſh. 

The -:!ledi/;n of SARSAPARILLA ROOT in our colo- 
nies in the N eſt Indies, ond the importation of it ints 
Great Britain, was another article, the Society took upon 
them to encourage. Ihe increaſing conſumption of this 
medicinal ſimple, found of the higheſt efficacy in many 
various caſes, renders it an important object of commerce: 
and ve ate ſupplied with a great part of our demand from; 
the Spaniſh and Portugueſe dominions in America. At tha 


fame time, we have now ſettlements in the Weſt Indies, 


where very large quantities may be obtained: and though 
it is to be principally collected there by the Indians, yer, 


as they do not requ.re money for it, but take our manu- 


tactures in exchange, it would, copſequenily, be of ad- 
vantage to the Britiſh trade, to be tarniſhed with the 


whole of what we conſume from thence. Therepreſen- 


tation of theſe facts, prevailed with the Society to offer 
the following premium, in the year 1762. 5 
4 For the greateſt quantity of good merchantable ſur- 


&« ſaparilla root, not leſs than five hundred pounds weight, 


* that ſhall be produced in, and imported from any 
« of the Britiſh ſettlements, or plantations, in that part 
© of America, commonly called the Weſt Indies, into 
* the port of London, between April 1762 and April 
« 1764, one hundred pounds.“ 
“ For the nex greateſt quantity, not leſs than two 
hundred pounds weight, fifty pounds. 
Theſe premiums were, likewiſe, offered, on the 
fame conditions, for the provinces of Georgia and 
South and North Carolina, conſidered as another 
diſtrict. | be: 
The advertiſements for this article were continued to 
1766. | 
Theſe premiums were never obtained. But that was 
owing to the ſame circumſtances, reſpecting the Moſkito 
ſhore, az were before mentioned, on the iccreof the = 
graſz. 
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grals. The affairs of our ſettlement there, which are 
no put on a different tooting, will remove the obſtacles 
to a progrets in this matter: which may be poſſibly thus 
extended, fo as to furnith the whole quantity of farſapa- 
rilla we wait. There have been twice, however, claims 
made on the Society for their premium, in conſequence 
of parcels brought ſrom our old colonies in North Ame- 
rica. But though the kind of root produced for theſe 
claims (inds market here, the Society came to a reſolu- 
tion, that it was not ſarſaparilla; and that they are of 
opinion, that the true ſarſaparilla does not grow in North 
America, in any part to the northward of Cape Florida: 
as they are now lenſible there is not the leaſt good autho- 
rity tor its ever having been found there. The ſubſtitu- 
tion in our market ot this talſe kind, which is a diffe- 
rent plant from the true, and intirely deſtitute of its me- 
dicinal qualities, Is a very momentous reaſon for encou- 
raging the importation of the true kind; which the 


change in our concerns on the Muſkito Shore, i it is hoped, 


will promole to the degree required. 

The Society offered a premium, alſo, ſor making 
Iaox from Brack-Saxp in America. They were, in 
1763, informed by a perſon, who had made a trial 
of ſuch ſand, and produced good iron from it, of 
his experiments and ſucceſs: which induced them to 
give him a gold medal; and to advertiſe the following 
premiums : 

« For the greateſt quantity of 1 bar iron 
« made of the black ſand found in America, and im- 
« ported into the port of London, not leſs than fifty 
& tons, one hundred pounds. 

For the ſecond greateſt quantity, not lefs than thirty 
& tons, ſixty pounds. 

&« For the third greateſt quantity, not * than twerty 
tons, forty peunds.” 

Theſe premiums were never claimed; nor does it ap- 
pear, that any work was ever attempted to be eſtabliſhed 
for making iron of ſuch fand in America. There are 
ſeveral! works in Europe which produce iron from the 
fame kind of ſand; and it may be wrought by forging 
malleable iron out of it without ſmelting : as appears 
as well from the practice in Europe, as the experiment 
of the gentleman in North fa. CO to whom the So- 
ciety gave the medal for his information. The — 
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of the Society, in their advertiſement of this premium, 
muſt be conceived to be principally, the giving intima- 
tion, that this ſpecies of fand is a valuable iron ore. Be- 
cauſe there could not be a want of pecuniary reward, to 
induce perſons, properly ſituated, to undertake a profit- 


able iron work. There are very large quantities of ſuch 


ſands in ſeveral parts of America : and, therefore, we 
may hope, that the Society's information on this head may 
yet, hereafter, have its intended conſequences. 

The Society propoſed, likewiſe, a premium for the 
producing SALTPETRE in America. he fame reaſons, 
as were above enumerated for eſtabliſhing ſeltpetre works 


in England if practicable, were urged as holding good 
with reſpect to America, by ore but others did not 
allow the parallel. The Gifficuir es and impediments, 


however, to the doing it, with profit, from artificial beds 
in England, on account of the rates in labour, are ſtill 
greater in America. This matter, with regard to the 
production of nitre by art, may, therefore, on very juſt 
grounds, be deemed impracucal te there. But there may 
poſſibly be natural beds of nitrous earth that may be 
wrought with ſome advantage. The particular reaſons, 


on which the Society formed their  intertion of offering 


premiums for this object, were from information laid be- 
fore them in 1764, of the diicovery ef a particular me- 
thod of producing nitre, of which an accennt bed, bke- 
wiſe, been before publiſbed in an American journal. The 
matter appeared utterly incredible, to thoſe who urder- 


ſtand clearly this ſubject. Put the teſtimony ſecmed fo 


good, that it could not be controverted with decency ; 


and the Society were prevaited on to give the ſuppoſed 


diſcoverer a bounty of fifty pounds; and offered, in 
1764, the following premium, as an encouragement to 


© purſue the application of that method, or to diſcover any 


other. 


6 For every thouſand pound weight of merchantable 


C ſaltpetre equal in goodneſs to the beſt imported from 


e the Eaſt Indies, made in any of his majeſty's dominions 


© in America, and imported into the port of London in 
e the year 1765, five pounds; except the gre-ter claims 
« ſhall amount to a greater ſum than three bundred 


* pounds; in which caſe the ſaid fum of three hundred 


* pounds, ſhall be divided among the claimants, in 
Vor. I. — proportion 
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4c proportion to the reſpective quantities imported by 5 

4 each.” 

The like premiums were propoſed to be given, on 
the fame conditions for ſaltpetre, made in any of his 

majeſty's dominions in America, in the years 1765 

and 1766 ; but immediately after that time they were 

diſcontinued. = 

This premium has not been claimed ; nor has any 
thing turther been heard of the extraordinary method of 
Producing ſaltpetre which gave occaſion to its inſtitution, 
There can be no doubt, but that the account was ow1 
to ſome miſtaken obſervation : as the production of nitre 
in ſuch manner, and quantity, as was aſſerted, is repug- 
nant to facts and principles known in conſequence of the 
moſt ample experience. Whether there be any natural 
beds of nitrous earths that can be wrought to advanta 
any where, is much doubted by fome, who have made the 
deepeſt inquiry into this ſubject. And the laying artificial 
beds, or collecting nitrous earths accidentally formed by 
old buildings, ſtables, dunghills, &c. as is practiſed in 
the places where ſaltpetre is now produced, could ne- 
ver anſwer in colonies where labour is even dearer than 
with us. The Society, therefore, have with juſt reaſon, 
on reconſideration of this matter, diſcontinued theſe offers 
of premiums for it. 

The Society, alſo, advertiſed a premium for the diſ- 
covery of COBALT in cur American colonies; and its im- 
portation into England. The reaſons, before alledged 
for the advantage of a diſcovery of a cobalt mine in Great 
Britain, really held good with reſpect to our colonics in A- 
merica. The Society, theretore, offered, in the year 1764, 
the following premiums : To the perſon who ſhall diſ- 
“cover cobalt in his majeſty's dominions in America, and 
« ſhall produce one hundred pounds of the lame to this So- 
& cicty, filty pound. 

„N. B. Satis factory certificates of the place where 
& it was diſcovered, and of the probability, that a 
« quantity may be had ſufficient for a manufacture 
« of raffte, and ſmalt, will be expected by ihe 
« Society.“ 

This advertiſement was thus 3 to 1767; and 
then dropt. 

Theſe premiums have not been claimed: nor is there 
any great probability they thuu!d. The chance of gain 


would 


would certainly not anſwer the expence of opening 
mines with a view for cobalt alone; at leaſt without 
knowing the extent of the vein, and the good qualities 


of the product; and there are few other mines in our 


poſſeſſion in America, where we could expect to find co- 
balt. It may be proviſionally uſetul, nevertheleſs to have 
propagated the notion of this mineral, and its utility. 
That if it ſhovld be any where found, a due — 
and examination may be given to it. 

The Society have offered one premium tor the encou- 
ragement of the Britiſh ſettlements, which are not in 
America. This was for the impertation of CorT oN 
from Arrica. There had ſpecimens of cotton been fent 
to them from Senagambia, which appeared, tho” not of 


the very fineſt kind, to be ſuch as would be very fit for 


leveral of our manufactures. The Socicty were inform- 
ed, likewiſe, that it could be collected, in any quantitie; 
whatever, at a low price, perhaps not excceding a penny 
per pound. Some time ago, the ſcarcity, and conſe- 
quential high price of cotton were a great detriment to 
our manufactures of that material; and occaſioned the 
neceſſity of laying open our ports to the importation of 
foreign cotton: in conſequence of which we now pur- 
chaſe great quantities of foreigners. It would, there fore, 
be of public benefit to be furniſhed from our gun 
ſettlements; and alſo an important advantage to our 


manufactures of cotton, now very extenſive, to be 


ſupplied cheaply with it. The Society, therefore, with 
great propriety, in the year 1767, advertiſed the follow 
ing premium: 

cc For the greateſt quantity of clean merchantable 
& cotton; the growth of any of his majeſty's ſeitle- 
« ments on the coaſt of Africa, imported by private 
e adventurers into any of the ports of Great Britain 
«© in the year 1768, not leſs than ten tons; A gold 
«* medal. 


& For the ſecond greateſt quantity, not leſs than five 


& tons, a filver medal. 

«© The like premiums, on the ſame conditions, will be 

& given in the year 1769.” 

Theſe premiums have not been claimed yet. But the 
advertiſement is ſtill continued: and it can ſcarcely be 
doubted, but that a branch of commerce ſo conſiderably 
promiſing profit to thoſe who may engage in it, will be 


at length eſtabliſhed. | 
Q_ 2 Theſe 
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'Theie were the fcveral articles, reſpecting the trade 
with our ce lonies, for which the Society have offered 
premiums before 1he publication of their liſt in 1767. 
On a deliberate view ot them, they mult from the ſound- 
neſs of judgment, and extent of knowledge, requiſite to 
the ſelecting the objects, and conceiving the mode of 
promoting them, as well as from the importance of the 
views, and the liberality of the expence propoſed, do 
great honour to the Society, 

There is, in this claſs, only one inſtance of encou- 
ragement given in the way of bounty, for any matter 
where thy Society have not advertiſed premiums relating to 
the general object. This was for the applying in America 
the knzwwledge, acquired in China, of making a prepara- 
tien of the ro:t of a vegetable, which may be uſed as 4 
ſubſtitute for Sas o. Specimens of this production were 
produced to the Society ; and approved of : and a gold 
medal was given to the gentleman who poſſeſt this 
ſecret, on his declaring it to be his intention, to carry 
this matter into actual practice, 

| Beſides the method of encouraging improvements in 
the colonies, by rewards, the Society have, on various 
occaſions, tranſmitted ſeeds, models of machines, ſpeci- 
mens of deal boards, and information of various kinds, 
which has been requeſted : and it cannot be denied, that 


ſuch means have been very conducive to the eſtabliſhment, 


or improveme”*t of ſeveral important concerns. It muſt, 
and indced þ: gen by the colonies themſelves on ſeveral 
occaſions, ac 1owledged, that they, as well as the mo- 
ther-country, have received very great benefits from the 
Society's endeavours for their ſervice, 

Under the claſs of improvements relating to trade, muſt 
be included thoſe, which the Society have endeavoured to 
introduce in the BrrTisSH FishERITS. The firſt object, 
reſpeEing fiſheries, the Society took upon them to en- 
courage, was, the catching TURBO TS. This branch of 
fiſbery is, in a manner, monopolized by the Dutch; who 


take the turbots in our ſeas, and ſell them to us for a very 


great fum of money: to the amount, as ſome fay, of 
fixty thouſand pounds a year : and, according to others, 
much more. As turbots bear a conſiderable price, and 
have a conſtant market with us; there can be no reaſon 
given, why we might not take them ourſelves ; and fare 
ne money we pay for them. The only obſtacle ſeemed, 

the 
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the want of knowledge of the proper methed; whick 
the Dutch have concealed with all poſſible caution. The 
Society, therefore, in the year 1 162, offered the follow- 


ing premium. 


% For every hundred turbots, of five ſcore to the. 
hundred, not leſs in ſrze than ſixteen inches from eye to 
% fork, caught with hooks and lines, by Britiſn ſub- 
t jects, and brought to London or Weſtminſter tor 
c public ſale, between May 1762, and the end of 
&« Auguſt following, and in ſaleable condition, fifty 
« ſhillings. 

&« Likewiſe, for every hundred turbots under ſixteen 
& and not leſs than ten inches from eye to tork, caught 
“ and brought as aforeſaid, twenty-five ſhillings. 

« The ſaid premiums, of fifty ſhillings, and twenty- 
4 five ſhillings, to be payable to the maſter of the veſ- 
<< ſe], within one month after the abovementioned four 
*© months. 

« Butitis provided, that in caſe the general quantities 
« taken during the time abovementioned, of four months, 
ce ſhould be entitled, on the whole to more than five 
% hundred pounds, the Society then limit the premiume 


1 aforeſaid to that ſum; and, in ſuch caſe, the ſaid ſum 


e of five hundred pounds, ſhall be divided in propor- 


5 tions, according to the quantities and frze caughi by 


«« each veſſel.ꝰ No alteration took place in this adver- 
tiſement, till the year 1764, when the Society augmented 


the premiums: © offering then five pounds, under the 


« ſame reſtrictions, for the firſt quantity, and two 
© pounds ten ſhillings for the ſecord, ot a different 


cc ſize. It was in this form continued to 1766; and 


then dropt. 

Theſe premiums have never been end, Though, it 
has been ſaid, attempts have been made; and by the ſame 
methods as the Dutch employ. Poſhbly they did not 
ſi:ceed, from the want of experience, or habituat ſkill, 
which is ſometimes requiſite in the practice of ſuch mat- 
ters, even where the general method is known. The 
Society, however, are now poſſeſt of a complete appa- 
ratus, and inſtructions for the management of it: which 
are kept for the aid of ſuch as are deſirous to make further 
attempts. There is a gentleman in the North of England, 
of an enterprizing ſpirit, and well ſituated for ſuch an 
undertaking, who has lately deſired a model of the appa- 


Q 3 _ ratus. 
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ratus. As he does not want perſeverance, which is 
principally requiſite to ſucceſs in this deſign, it is prob- 
able, that with this affiſtance of information from the 
Society, he will effectuate their views: and the public 
will at length, through their means, obtain the benefit of 
this important acquiſition, 

The Society z1{o attempted to introduce the preparation 
of STock-F1sH in the Britiſh dominians. Stock-fiſh is 
cured, by the expoſure of fiſh to the air in ſtrong froſts, 
without falting. It will keep for a long time: and being 
in a great degree free from ſalt, has an advantage in that 
particular, with reſpect to the health of ſeamen, over the 
common kinds of cured fiſh. It is much in ule among 
the ſeamen of the northern parts of Europe; and would 
certainly be advantageous to ours, if they could be brought 
to like it. The Society, therefore, advertiſed, in the year 
1762, the following premium, with the directions for 
curing ſtock-fiſh. 

To every perſon, who ſhall, before December 1 7645 
5 import into the port of London, any quantity, not 
& leſs than one hundred pounds weight, of good and 
& merchantable ſtock-fiſh, cured by Britiſh ſubjeQs, in 
any part of his majeſty's dominions in Europe or Ame- 
4 rica, and ſhall produce a ſample thereof to the Society, 
« not leſs than ſix fiſh, the ſum of fifteen guinea ; 
& but, in caſe, there ſhall more than fix candidaics 
& offer for this premium, then the ſum of one hundred 


« guineae, only, will be equally diyided among all the 


c candidates. 
cc The Method of Cure. 

The fiſh, being caught in winter, muſt be beheaded 
c and gutted, and the "Mood careſully ſqueezed and 
6 cleanſed from the back bone; then waſhed in falt 

« water, and hung vp in ſheds, to be kept free 
© from wet; and there to be frozen till they are per- 
« fectly dry. 5 

This premium was thus offered to 1766; and then 
diſcontinued. 

This premium has not been claimed; nor, as far as 
appears, any attempt made to the gaining it. The reaſon 
for this is, that our ſeamen ſhew a diſlike to ſtock-fiſh ; 
probably from their finding it more inſipid than ſalt Giſh, 
to the taſte of which they are habituated. A total diſ- 


courzgement ariſes Hence to any undertakings to pre- 
| pare 
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ſtock-fiſh : as it would be producing a commo- 
dity, for which there is no vent with us. It is to be 
regretted, however, that there is ſuch an obſtacle to the 
views of the Society, with reſpec to this matter: which 
would have procured advantages, in more ways than one 
to the public. 
The propagating SCOLLOPS or FRILLts, was, alſo, 


encouraged by the offer of a premium from the Society. 


The intention was to produce this kind of ſhell fiſh, by 
making them breed in artificial beds; as is practiſed in the 
caſe ” oyſters. The occaſion of ſuch a premium, tak- 
ing place, aroſe from a propoſal made by a member, to 
attempt the increaſe of fiſh in general on the ſea-coaſt, by 
ſtocking each part with ſuch kinds as are not now found 
there : which, he preſumed, would cavſe their breeding, 


and multiplying in the places where they were thus car- 


ried. The practicability of doing this with ſucceſs, was 
diſputed by ſome ; and maintained by others. It was, 


"however, in a general light, too much a matter of ſpe- 


culation for the Society to enter into: and, therefore, 
they confined their regard, to the purſuing it in this one 


| Inftance of the ſcollops; which, being a heavy ſhell fiſh, 


could not remove again eaſily from the places where they 


_ vere required to ſtay and breed, whatever diſpoſition they 
might have todo it. | | 


The Society, accordingly, in 1763, advertiſed, that“ a 
ce premium of thirty pounds would be given to the perſon, 


ho ſhould eftabliſh a bed, and lay alive therein, the 


« greateſt number of ſcollops or frills, of the large eat- 
& able kind, not leſs than three thouſand, in any river, 
&« creek, or part of the ſhore, not further from London 
te than fifteen leagues beyond Sheerneſs, or ten leagucs 


« beyond Harwich. 


« For the next greateſt number, placed in a bed, in 
cc like manner, not leſs than two thouſand, twenty 
* pounds.“ 

Theſe advertiſements were diſcontinued the next year. 

There never was any claim made on the ſociety for this 
premium. Though, from the price of ſcollops, there 
teems reaſon to believe, it might have been gained with 
advantage to the undertakers : whether with any to the 
public, or not, the conſequence alone muſt have deter- 
mined. As it would have depended on the propenſity or 

| Q 4 repugnance 
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repugnance in the nature of this fiſh to breed in beds; 


and en the reliſh, or indifference, that might have pre- 
vailed for it, if it had been produced in great quantity. 


SECT. 


Of. Improvements that do nat proferly fall within the fore 
| going Claſſes. 


BES I'D ES the above enumerated. improvements in 
arts, or COMMECCE, whic bh the Society have endeavoured 
to promote by pie „nums, bountics, or purcnales, there 
are joinc tew ours, that do not fall within any of the 
Claites or diviſions obſerved in the preceding inveſti- 
Cation. 

The encouraging, ELIAS f0 te made of the ſeveral 
CouxTits of INGLAND, by actual ſurveys, with the 
l:t:tudes and long itudes, the ſea-coeſts and bearing of the 
head lands in ihe maritime counties, and the levels and 
ſeclions of rivers capable of being made navigable, was 
embraced as a proper object of the Society's efforts. The 
importance of this purſuit, both with reſpect to the par- 
ticular counties, and the rurniſhing materials for a com- 
plete map of all England, are too obvious to require 
any clucication, The nature of this ſubject rendered it 
not proper to offer a premium of competition. Since 
the labour and expence of the candidates, had there 
been ſeveral, would have been very injurious to thoſe who 
had rot gained the premium : and perhaps even to thoſe 
who had gained it: as the rivalſhip in ſale of ſeveral maps of 
the ſame kind, would have diminiſhed the profit ariſing 
from ſelling them. The Society therefore very rightly 
_ deviated, from their geneneral method of proceeding, in 

this caſe ; and gave notice, they would enter into en- 
gagements, with any particular perſon in each county, 
who, being duly qualified, ſhould firſt offer, that they 
would pay a ſlated ſum to him when he ſhould have 
compleated a map of ſuch county to their ſatisfaction. 

Accordivgly, in 1762, they publiſhed the following 
advertiſement : 

The ſociety propoſes to give a ſum, not exceeding 
** one hundred pounds, as a gratuity to any perſon, or 
«© perſons, who ſhall make an accurate ſurvey of any 
** county upon the ſcale of one inch to a mile: the — 

6 COAT? 
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& coaſts of all maritime counties, to be correctly laid 
« down, together with the latitudes and longitudes : 
ce and they defire to be underſtood, that they do not in- 
«© tend, by this advertiſement, to bind themſelves to any 
« particular time for paying the ſame gratuity, that they 
«© may be better able to procure ſatisfactory proofs of the 
« merit of ſuch performance: and if any perſon, or per- 
« ſons, do propoſe to make fuch ſurvey, they are deſired 
« to ſignify their particular intentions before November, 
that the Society may not engage in greater EXPENCES 

c than ſhall be found convenient. 

% A; a farther encouragement, the ſurveyor that will 
« vive an exact, and accurate level, and ſection, of the 
« rivers in any county ſurveyed, that are capable of be- 
ing made navigable, ſhall be entitled to an additional 
& gratuity.” | 

The advertiſement was continued thus to the year 1766, 
excepting that in 1764, the following were inſerted after 


the words, © ſea-coaſts,” viz. and the bearing of the 


headlands from each. other.” 

In 1763, aclaim was made, according to an engage- 
ment previouſly entered into by the Society, for a ſurvey 
of the county of Dorſet ; and allowed. 'There was ano- 
ther allowed in 1765, for a ſurvey of the county of 
Devon. And, in 1767, there was a third, for a ſurvey 
of the county of Derby. | 

The Society have thus procured to the public, com- 
plcte maps of the counties of Devon, Dorſet, and Derby, 
with the requiſites demanded in their advertiſements: and, 
though they have diſcontinued their advertiſements, to 


prevent too great a multiplicity of applications, and avoid 


appropriating too great a part of their funds to one ob- 


je; yet it is probable, that an offer from any perſon 


well recommended, to make a map of one. of the re- 
maining counties, would meet with attention. At leaſt, 
the example is ſet, and the utility diſplayed, by the maps 
already obtained: and this alone may poſſibly procure the 
i. {t to be performed, by the aid of private ſubcriptions, 
and the encouragement of the gentlemen in the reſpec- 


tine counties. 


The importation of DREAL BO AR DS, PLANK, or Loc, 


from our American colonies, was, in the ycar 1761, pra 


ſoſed as a proper object of the Society's encouragement. 
The evident importance of it, neceſſarily engaged their 
a'tention to the application made to them. I appear- 
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ed, from the information of ſeveral gentlemen perfeciy 

acquainted with the facts, as well as from actual foes 
mens produced before a committee, that our colonies af- 
forded ſeveral kinds of fir, or pine wood, fimilar, and 
equal in goodneſs to the beſt red or yellow deal, furniſhed 
to us from the northern parts of Europe. And alſo, that, 
at preſent, none but the white or inferior kind of deal was 
imported to us from our own dominions. The evident 
advantage of bringing the kinds that would produce a 
higher price with the ſame expence of freight and labour, 
evinced it to be a matter, which merited, that ſome mea- 
ſures ſhould be purſued to give a due information of the 


circumſtances, to thoſe, who were properly ſituated to 


engage in this article of commerce. But, on endeavour- 


ing to frame a proper advertiſement, it appeared, that the 


names of the reſpective kinds of deal varied fo much in 
different provinces of the colonies, and had fo little re- 
lation to thoſe known here, that nothing diſtinct could be 
ſettled, as an object of a premium. The intention of 
offering any was therefore ſuſpended : and it was refolv- 
ed, inſtead of that meaſure, to ſend ſpecimens of the 
kinds of deal in uſe here, with an account of the ſeveral 
prices of them, to each of the ſettlements where, it was 
preſumed, the exportation of the correſpondent kinds 
might be moſt beneficial. The deſign of this commu- 
nication was, that gencral information being thus 
offered of what kinds of deal were demanded here, and 
of the prices at which they could be vended, an incite- 
ment, from the view of profit, aſcertained by ſuch clear 


facts, might be furniſhed to thoſe, who had the means 


in their power to enter into this trade: fo advantageous, 
moreover, to the public intereſt, both of the colonies and 
ourſelves, if the very great ſums paid to foreigners for 


timber, could be transferred to our American planter:. 


This proceeding has not, nevertheleſs, appcared to have 
been followed with the ſucceſs, that might have been ex- 
pected from it. The reaſon of which, there is ground 
to believe, has lain principally, in the neglect of duly ex- 
poſing the ſpecimens to the public in the colonies, by thoſe 
to whom they were ſent. Certain it is, that very great 
benefits, which might ariſe to the whole Britiſh commu- 
nity, fromthe ſettling this article of commerce on a 


proper footing betwixt the colonies and ourſelves, arc loſt 


at — and, as there is great reaſon to believe, 1 — 
rom 
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from the want of the requiſite information, and attention. 
The ſociety, who ſifted this matter to the bottom, en- 
deavoured, by the moſt rational and feaſible means, to re- 
move the impediments to it. If they have failed in this 
point, from the deficience of zeal in others, whom it 
more immediately concerned to purſue the fame noble 
views, the public, as well the Britiſh as American mem- 
bers of the community, ought yet to entertain a due ſenſe 
of obligation to them. 8 | 

There was another object, of the fame nature with 
the preceding, to which, allo, the Soctety have becn 
induced to lend their attention. Application was made to 
them, in 1766, from ſeveral coopers in very extenſive 


buſineſs, to give aſſiſtance in promoting the iz:507tu!rcn of 


Prex STaves from America, in the place of thoſe now 
brought from Germany. It appeared, on very good au- 
thority, that the quantity we take from Germany, prin- 
cipally from Hambourg, amounted to a very great national 
expence: and that the white oak, produced in Canada, 
was equally fit for the purpoſe, when properly treated; 
and could be afforded cheaper. But that an ignorant and 
;njudicious management, with reſpect to the ſeaſon for 
lelling the timber, the curing it, and the dividing it, ren- 
dered the ſtaves unfit for the uſes, to which thoſe kinds 


from Germany are applied. The committee, to which 


this matter was referred, being ſatisfied, that the giving 
juſt information on this head, to thoſe, who, from the 
want of it, loſt the advantages they had otherwiſe in 
their reach, might be of great ſervice, aſſiſted the coo- 
pers in ſettling a brief ſet of directions, in the following 
mer. 
«« "The ſtaves imported from Germany, by the way of 
Hambourg, Stettin, and Dantzick, take from the port 
6 of London annually, at leaſt one hundred thouſand 
« pounds : and it has been lately found, that the Quebec 
cc oak, made into ſtaves, with a little care in the cleaving 
tc and preparing, will anſwer all the purpoſes of the 
« German. As it will promote a conſiderable ſaving, as 
« well as encourage greatly our own colonies, 1t 1s re- 
« commended to them, and the merchants here, to take 
cc into their conſideration the manufacture and importa- 
« tion of the fame, according to the German plan.” 
e For their immediate direction, and for the better pro- 
5 moting the ſame ; the particulars are annexed, N to 
& UC, 
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« fize, &c. of the timber required from Quebec, and 
other parts of America. Any quantity of the ſame, 
« correſponding with the following directions, will meet 
© witha ready ſale, and turn to profitable account. 

« To wit, pipe ſtaves, five feet ſix inches long, from 
« five to ſeven inches broad, and one inch and a half 
cc thick at the thin edge. ' 

“ Hogſhead ditto, — feet ſix inches long, breadth, 
c &c. as above. 

« Barrcl ditto, three feet fix inches long, breadth, &c. 


© as above. 


« Heading, two feet fix inches long, and as broad as 
& poſſible. 

The above mult be all of white oak, free "OM ſap 
te and werm-holes, The greateſt quantity wanted will 
© be of thole of four feet fix inches long. 

% Direfions for cleaving the Staves. 

ec The trees are to be felled in winter; and, after be- 
«© ing cut into the per lengths, muſt be quartered, 
and the ſtaves cleft — the quarters, after the thin 
« edge is taken off, which is the center of the tree; that 
part being not fit for uſe. 

The proper method of quartering ſhould be parti- 
« cularly obſerved ; which is by dividing the wood into 
« four parts, by lines drawn as radii, from the center, 
& at equal diſtances. The common method, of dividing 
& the wood by parallel lines drawn croſs the whole, from 
one ſide of the wood to the other, ſhould be avoided. 

& Note, the timber which comes from America, in 
« general, is rarely fit for any other purpoſe than to 
« make into dry caſks: being commonly red and black 
«© G3k, cut too ſhort and irregular, cleft too thin, and with 
te the ſap not taken out. Therefore, all the abovemen- 


ce 1;joned timber being intended for tight caſk, muſt be 


«© the beſt white oak; and being ſtrictly conformable 
to the above directions, it will produce a price ac- 
« cordingly.“ 

It was, moreover, recommended to the Society, by 


the ſame committee, to print theſe directions; and diſpe e 


them in America. But ſome gentlemen particularly in- 
tereſted in the affairs of the colonies, propoſing to procure 
them to be inſerted in the gazettes or journals publiſhed in 
America, the deſign of printing and ſending them from 
hence was not carried into execution. How far this in- 
| formation 
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formation has been diffuſed by the method propoſed, does 
not appear from any further intelligence hitherto had of 
the event. But there can be no doubt of its beneficial 
effects, if the due means has been purſued. It were, 
thereiore, to be wiſhed, the Society had not truſted the 
affair v holly to the care of others: but joined their own 
endeavours to communicate this matter to the proper peo- 
ple, b; diſperſing a number of theſe papers in the colo- 
nies : particularly in Quebec. 

There was another important object of the Society's 
puriuit, of which, they ſought the attainment of the end, 
without regard to any pre mium or bounty. This was, 
the procui ing to the public, the benefit of a method of 
ExXTINGUISHING accidental FiREs in houſes. There 
had, at the time this matter was ſtarted, lately been an 


uncommon number of ſuch accidents: and a member of 
the Society, fince dead, who had great zeal to do ſervice 


to the public, had met with a paniphlet treating of a 


method of extinguiſhing fires. Finding it had been pro- 


ved, by experiments publickly made, to be effectual, not 
only in the beginning of fires, but even when they have 


made ſome progreſs, he thought it might be rendered 


advantageous to the public, by being made known through 


the means of the Society. The extinction of the fires 


was performed by the uſe of balls, charged with explo- 
ſive matter, and a fluid that has the property cf damping 
fire ; and provided with a match to fire the contents. 
Theſe balls were to be thrown into the room on fire; and, 
burſting there, produced the effect, by their exploſion, and 


the action of the damping fluid, which was diſperſed by the 


exploſion over the whole ſurface of the room, and querched 
the heat. The pamphlet had been publiſhed by Mr. God- 


frey, an eminent chemiſt, who intreduced this method 


here; and had e tained a patent {or the ſale of the balls. 


The Society had theſe facts laid before them; and the 
pamphlet was produced and read to them: by which, as 


the method prop. ſed appeared ot very great conſequence, 


and from good authoriry o be Hoca ſious, they were de- 
termined to uſe their endeavours to bring it into vraGice, 
They were further informed, that the granc'on of Mr. 
Godfrey, who had ſucceeded in his buſineſs, was maſter 
of the knowidtige of preparing theſe balls: and even had 
ſor e of them in his poſteſſion. On this intelligence, 
they formed a deſign of having the experiments med 


before the public at large; and spplicd ts Ar. Cuoirey 
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for his concurrence and aſſiſtance. He conſented to fur. 
Niſh, at his own expence, the balls that ſhould be want. 
ed; and to attend and conduct the management of them. 
It was then reſolved to build a proper edifice, at the So- 

Ciety's expence, three ſtories high, near ſome extremi 
of the town; which being ſet on fire, might give a fal 
opportunity of obſerving the effects of the operation of 
the balls. This was accordingly done at a little diſtance 
from the end of Tich- field ſtreet near Marybone ; and 
the building being finiſhed, a quantity of wood, faggot, 
and ſhavings, were put into the rooms of the ground 
floor and firſt floor. Fire was then ſet to the combuſti- 
bles, in both rooms at the ſame time; and when they 
had taken hold of the wainſcot, the balls were thrown in; 
and had immediately their due effect. A part of the 
ſpectators, the whole being very numerous, who were 
not near the building, and, conſequently, did not per- 
ceive how much the fire had gained upon it, before the 
balls were thrown in, exprefied ſome diſſatisfaction and 
doubt, whether the trial was fair or ſufficient. On which, 
it was reſolved to repeat it in the uppermoſt room. This 
ſecond time, the fire was ſuffered to prevail in ſuch man- 
ner, not only on the combuſtibles put into the room, which 
were in a copious quantity, but on the wood of the build- 
ing itſelf, that the flame came ſtrongly out of the chim- 
ney, and forced its way with great violence out of the 
windows. But, inſtantly, on the exploſion of one ball 
thrown in, itenurely diſappeared : and, on that of a fe- 
cond, not aſpark of fire was fourd unextinguiſhed by the 
ſpectators, who immediately went into the room. The 
flooring was burnt through : and the wainſcot reduced to 
coal in many parts. This removed every ſurmiſe of doubt 
of the efficacy of the operation: and the Society con- 
firmed, afterwards, the reſolution the committee then 
paſſed, that the experiment had anſwered, to the full 
« fatisfaCtion of every body.“ There can be no queſtion 
made, but that this method will extinguiſh fires in the 
beginning, and, in many caſes, even after they have 
burnt ſometime. The only difficulty is how to procure 
the balls, at the times they are wanted. The Society 
intended, by this public demonſtration of their efficacy, 
to induce, at leaſt, ſuch as are particularly liable to acci- 
dents of fire, to provide themſelves with them: as there 
are many caſes, in which they might have been uſed with 
ſucce's 
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ſucceſs. Fut, notwithſtanding what they have done, 
and Mr. Godfrey's advertiſing the balls after this trial, 
very few have taken them. But when fires happened at 
that time, the populace called on Mr. Godfrey to attend 
with them himſelf. But, as fires are caſualties, that do 
not threaten particulars enough to ſtrike the multitude 
with a ſtrong ſenſe of apprehenſion, by degrees the whole 
of this exibition of a remedy ſeems forgot. The Society, 
however, have ſhown to the public, that there is an eaty 
method, by which fires may be extinguithed, in many 
circumſtances, though not in all : and it is to be regreted, 
that their generous endeavours for the public ſaſety are 
not ſeconded, by ſome proviſion's being made for the 
application of this method on the proper occaſions. If 
the balls were kept in ſome proper places, in each pariſſi, 
as engines and buckets are, where recourſe could be quick- 
ly had to them on any emergency, they might certainly he 
rendered preventive of ſome of thoſe fires, that are ex- 
tremely calamitous, and now fo frequent, 


SECT. VII. 
CONCLUSION. 


ON the reviſion, which has been above mide of 
the Society's proceedings, with regard to the number and 
choice of the ſubjects of encouragement in the ſeveral claſ- 
ſes ; the reſpective meafures purſued for the attainment 
of the end; and the effects or conſequences of thoſe mea- 
ſures; it muſt be admitted, by every candid examiner, that 
their endeavours, and ſucceſs, have been equally great 
with their plan ; even conſidered according to the moſt 
extenſive meaning conveyed by their title, of a Society 
for the encouragement of arts, manufaclures and commerce. 
The extraordinary progreſs, ſo conſpicuous to all, of the 
improvements in the polite arts, proclaims itſelf, how 
much has been effected in the concerns of that claſs — 
The introduction, or advances of the cultivation of 
madder, lucern, burnet, the ſeparated graſs ſeeds, &c; 
the information, obtained, of the more expedient and pro- 
fitable methods of culture in general; and the invention, | 
or improvement of the drain plough, drill plough, 1 
ploughs for various other material purpoſes, chaff- cutter, 
machine for ſlicing turneps, and other important inſtru- er 
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ments, or utenſils, ſubſervient to huſbandry, evince 


ſtrongly the benefits gained with relation to the articles 


that fall within the claſs of agriculture.— The invention, 
introduction, or improvements of making carpets, crapes 
for hat-bands, and chip-hats like the Italian, marbling 
and emboſſing paper, quilting in the loom, knitting lace 
and lace mits or gloves ; and other valuable arts or ma- 
nuſactures; as alfo, of thoſe important machines, the 
crane, ſaw-mill, ſtocking-frame, tide-mill, wind-mill, 
ſpinning wheels of various kinds, machine for doubling 
worſted thread or cotton, comb- pots for wool-combing, 


_ cyder-prels, ſilk-reel, &c; manifeſt amply the advanta- 


ges procured to our commerce, in the claſs of mechanical 
arts. The acquiſitions relative to the preparing in Eng- 
land, verdigriſe, varniſh, zaffre, ſmalt, and white ena- 
mel; the making crucibles of both kinds; edulcorating 


train oil; dying cotton, and linnen; tanning leather 
with oak ſaw-cuſt ; and dying leather red and yellow, in 


the Turky manner; are inſtances how much the public 
intereſt has been promoted in the claſs of chemical arts. 


 — | he eſtabliſhment in our American colonies, of the 


manufacture cf pot-aſh and pearl-aſh z the introduction 
of that of barilla ; as likewiſe of the cultivation of vines, 
both European and indigenous or native; conſtitute a moſt 
eſſential ſervice done to the britiſh community, in the claſs 
of trade. But theſe are only the more ſtriking articles, 
ſelected from others, which might be enumerated, to 
demonſtrate, how much the Society's encouragement 


has conduced to bring forth matters of the higheſt pub- 


lic utility. 


They have now a much greater multiplicity of conſi- 
derable objects in view, than ever before; as appears by 
their liſt of premiums ſor the preſent year: and the means 


dy which they can operate for the attainment of them, 


are now, in conſequence of experience and accumulated 
information, much better under ſtood, and regulated. They 


have inſpired an ardent ſpirit of general purſuit of im- 
provements, as well as a keen attention to the diſcove- 


ry, or rendering perfect, many particulars which have 


already been brought into agitation. The future bene- 


fits of their yet unremitted efforts, will, nevertheleſs, in 

all probability, exceed thoſe already reaped. 
The grounds of expectation of future benefit from 
the Society's endeavours, will be, however, more 
fatisfaCtoritv 
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_ ſatisfactorily elucidated, by the explanation of the ſeve- 


ral articles, that- now ſtand in their lift of premiums ; 
which will be given in the next volume of theſe Me- 
moirs. This explanation will not only extend to the 
general nature of each ſubje&, and the reaſons which 
induced the Society to adopt it; but will comprehend, 


in moſt caſes, inſtructions, or intimations, relative to 
the probable means by which the matter propoſed may 


be effectuated. This, it is hoped, will much facilitate 
the operation of the premiums offered, and the con- 
icquential attainment of the object: and will, alſo, to- 


gether with an account of the determination of the reſ— 


pective claims, and of other occurring applications 
for encouragement, form a continuation of this hiſtory 
of the Society. 


An TICHhLE IC 


Experiments, and Obſcruatians on the DRILL and BRo ap- 
CAST HUSBANDRY; and on the Culture of Corn, 

Pulſe, Turneps, Lucerne, Saintfoin, Burnet, &c. 
communicated to the Saciety for the Encouragement of Arts, 
&c. in four Letters, by Sir Digby Legard; and inſert- 
ed at their Requeſt (1) 


To Robert Defſie, Eſq; 
SIR, 
T H E Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Ma- 

nufactures, and Commerce, have directed me to 
deliver to you Sir Digby Legard's letters, in order to 
their being publiſhed in the Memoirs of Agriculture, if 
you think proper. 

By Order, 


PETER TEMPLEMAN-» 


* 
1 
x 


ems r 
* —— 


(1) The firſt of theſe letters was ſent in claim of the So- 
ciety's gold medal offered as a premium for the beſt ſett of 
experiments and obſervations to determine the compa- 
rative utility of the Drill and Broad-caſt huſbandry ap- 
plied to barley ; which was accordingly adjudged to Sis 
Digby Legard. 
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the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manu - 
factutes, and Commerce. 


GENTLEMEN, 1763. 


THE following experiments on harley, cxccuted 
laſt ycar, together with an account of different method; 
Th caltivating that grain, are offered you by a candidate 
for your fxty-ninth premium. I preſume, my having 
given the ſubſtance (2) of theſe experiments to Mr. 
Nile, to be inſerted without my name in the laſt num- 
ders of his Book on Huſbandry, will not be thought an 
&bjccion to my oſtering the fame to you on thi: 
©cCafſion. 

L with it were in my power to determine — the 
moit proꝶtable method of culture: but ſince ſeveral 
bee cxpcrunce, and the moſt carcful obſervations I 
nav bcen able to make, have not been ſufficient to clear 
up my own doubts, I ſhall not preſume to dictate to 

others; or to ſpeak very poſitively on fo nice a ſubject: 

L would rc;e&the moſt piauſible theory, if unconfirmec 
by experiments And even experiments themſelves, it 
they arc not executed with care ; often varied in differ- 
ent fois, fituations, and circumſtances; and repcated 
'TC7, years; Are tor apt to miſlead. It is both a very 
important, and difficult taſk, which the advocates for 
ine rew huſhandry have undertaken, to overthrow in- 
to); the old ſyſtem of tatiowing, and dung; nay even 

the wore modern introduction of turneps and clover 

5 item which the induſtrious farmer has long found 

Anda intix ſufficient, if not to acquire riches, at leaſt 
io enable him to maintain his family ;) in a Wl to in- 
troduce the more faſhionable ſcheme of pulverization ; 
iherting cenßidently, that nothing more 15 neceſſary in 
order to create an immenſe, and Taſling fertility, in al- 
wolt every foil, than thoroughly to break and divide the 
carth. But the aiſertors of a new doctrine are apt to 

Let us beware of being impoſed upon 
by novelty ; or of preferring ingenious to uteful diſco- 
veries. 


— 
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tes. I am the more inclined to communicate to you 
theſe experiments of laſt year: becauſe I think the com- 
pariton leis favourable to the new huſbandry in that, 


than any other years wherein I have made experiments. 


For I would allow every advantage to old cuſtoms, that 
they can naturally or reaſonably claim. 

Five acres of | an incloſed field, the foil of which | 1s 
naturally pretty rich, but light, and dry, inclining to 
a hazel mould, and nearly ot equal goodneſs throughont, 
was deſtined to be fov-n with barley : part according to 
the old, and part to the new method of huſbandry, in 
order to aſcertain the moſt adv antageous method of cul- 


ture. This land had borne four ſucceſſive Crops, viz. 


one of barley, two of wheat, and one of turneps; was 
diſpoſed in beds from the firſt; and had been horſe- 

hoed every year; but it had never had any manure; 
except that the turneps had been eaten off by ſheen. 
On the 26th of April 1763, half an acre was ſowed by 
hand, in the random way; and took five pecks of ſeed: 
and half an acre was drilled, in equal diſtant rows, one 
foot alunder; and took three pecks. Two acres were 
drilled on ridges or beds, five feet broad, in double 
rows, eleven inches aſunder, and four ſect one inch in- 
terval to be horſe-hoed; and they took ſix pecks. TWO 
other acres were drilled, on five feet ridges, in treble 


| rows, ſeven inches aſunder: and took four pecks. 


N. B. I feared, at the time of ſowing theſe laſt two 
acres, that the ſced had been too ſparingly diſpenſed : 
but the plants branched ſo much aiterwa: ds, that the 
rows ſeemed tolerably compleat. 


The above five acres had but one plowing : viz. juſt 
before ſeed-time after the harveſt, 1752. On the zoth 


of May, the firſt horſe-hocing was performed, on the 
four acres, ſowed in ridges, with M. Du HamePrs one- 
wheelled plow. But, on account of the rows being 
drilled unevenly, this could not be done very regularly 
in ſome places: the plow coming ſo ncar he rows as 
to tear out ſome plants, and cover others with mould; 

and in others going at too great a diſtance from the 


corn. To remedy this, in ſome meaſure, the rows ſo 


3 had the earth raked off: and another horſe- 
hocing was given on the 7th of June; the earth being 
very dry. By this laſt operation, the firſt furrow was 
cut deeper: and the plow went at a * diſtance 

R 2 from 
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from the rows. On the 8th of June, all the five aeres 
were hand-hoed. But, by reaſon of the dry ſeaſon, 
not many weeds had ſprung up. The effect of the 
horſe-hoeing on the four acres was great : and the corn 
ſeemed to flouriſh exceedingly. The plants were of 2 
deep green; and remarkably vigorous. The part dril- 
ied in equally diſtant rows without intervals remained 
always of a paler green. But the part ſown in the com- 
mon way was a degree ſtill paler; tho” this laſt part ri- 
pened the carlicſt ; the drilled half acre next; and the 
four horfe-hocd acres laſt of all. The third, and laſt 
horſe-hocing was performed in the beginning of July. 
This turned the earth towards the rows; and left a fur. 
row in the midſt of the intervals. 

On the 31ft of Auguſt 1763, the half acre ſowed by 
hand, and the half acre drilled in equal diſtant rows, 
were mowed. The firſt produced twenty-ſeven ſtocks; 

the latter thirty-one ſtocks and eight ſheaves: and the 

tiraw was ſtronger, and the ears larger, in the latter 
than the former. On the 15th of September, the four 
acres, that had been horſe-hoed, were mowed. The 
cars were far from being equally ripe, becauſe the ex- 
treme wet ſeaſon had cauſed ſeveral freſh ſhoots aut the 
time, the firſt, and principal, were ripening: The 
two acres drilled with treble rows produced ninety-four 
{tocks and four fheaves. But the ſeed was ſowed tov 
thin; and, in conſequence, there were ſeveral vacani 
ſpaces | in the rows: and this was certainly ſome diminu- 
tion of the crop. The two acres drilled with double 
cows produced ninety-five ſtocks. The ears of barley 
throughout the four horſe-hoed acres, were ſurpriſingly 
farge. Several contained thirty eight grains each 
(which | is uncommon, at leaſt in my neighbourhood.) 
believe the number of grains, in an ear, were, at 
à medium, about thirty. 

The many violent ſtorms of wind, and rain, had 
toagcd the corn in many places. I had ſome barley, 
this year, fown by hand on freſh and good land; which 
was fo lodged in thote places, where "the land wes the 
richeſt, and the corn thickeſt, that the pvc} aut 
was waſted. Neverthelets, though the horſe-hoed bar- 
Icy inclined every way, owing to ſtorms, in various di- 
rections ; and intirely covered the four intervals, ſo that 
10 > land could be ſeen; yet were the ſtalks only w_ 


_ Twoacresſown with double rows, produced a py” 


hut no ways injured :; and this is one great ; 
which horſe-hoed corn has over that ſowed at random. 


For, though the ears are very large, the ſtems are pro- 


rtionably ſtrong, and hard; and, being conſtantly 
expoſed, by means of the broad intervals, to the ufflu- 
ence of the ſun and air, they acquire fuch a degree of 
:irmnels, as generally to reſiſt all attacks of wind and 
rain. The only inconvenience attending thoſe bent 
talks was, that they were difficult and aukwar: to 
mow ; and, by covering the intervals, prevented their 


being ſown. ; and deprived me of a good crop of turneps. 


For l have generally ſown turneps in the intervals, im- 
mcdiately after the laſt horſe-hocing, about the begin- 


ning of July, The land is then reduced to excellent 


tilth ; and nothing more is neceſſary, than to ſow the 
ſecd pretty thick. The firſt ſhower of rain waſhes it in- 
to the ground, and covers it, without the aid of the 
harrow. The young plants enjoy the benefit of the 


| freſh tilled carth; aud, the corn heing reaped, ſoon af- 


terwards, the whole field is left for the turneps to ex. 


tend cheis roots in it. I have had near as good crops of 


turneps this way, as when the land was occupied by 
that plant alone. On the 22d of September the pro- 
duce of thoſe parts, ſown by hand, and drilled in equal- 


iy diftant rows, was threſhed ; and yielded as fol- 


lows: Viz. Qre. Bu. P 

T wenty-ſeven ſtocks of the half acre, ſown c hs 
by hand, yielded . 4 3 1 7. 8 

Thirty-one ſtocks and eight ſheaves of the f 5 
half acre, drilled in equal diſtant rows - 1 2 3 


r 


December the 17th, the produce of the four horſe- 
hogd acres was threſhed, and yielded as follows: viz. 


Ors. Bu. P. 


Two acres ſown with wade rows, produced 
ninety-four ſtocks four ſheaves, yielding, 2 


. g oy . Lad 0 
ninety- five ſtocks, yielding - 2 


t appears, from the above experiment, that _ _ 
four acres drilled, and horſe-hoed produced 5 
Deduct for the quantity of ſeed ſown, viz. 0 2 2 


There remains, net produce on four acres 12 


R 3 Half 
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Qrs. By .P 
Half an acre ſown at random produced - 2 7 - 
Deduct for the quantity of the iced fown, - 0 1 | 


Reians net produce on half an acre - 2 6 1 


Half an acre drilled in equal diſtant rows, * = 
produced - - — - „ 
Deduct for the quantity of feed ſou - © 0 


Remains net produce on half an acre - - 3 © 1 


Perhaps the difference may appear more cleariy, it 
ſtated in the following manner, viz. 

3 Drs. Bu. P. 

Old method, total net produce of one acre is - 5 4 2 


.- 


diſtant rows - - — 2 
New method, total net produce of one acre 3 
+ ; 4 PETS | a 3 0 2 
drilled and heorie-hced — — 


In the above experiment, it is to be obſerved, that 


the land of both theſe trials was, as nearly as poſſible, 


of equal goodr.c!r, and in equal order, lying contiguou: 
in the ſame field. The feed-corn of both was exaQaly 
the ſame, and all ſown on the fame day. So that thc 
diſf-r2nce in the produce of each acre muſt be attribu- 
ted to the quantity of feed fown, the manner of diftri- 
buting that ſced in the earth, and the culture beſtowed 
on the plants whilſt growing. It is evident, however, 
that the land in the old produced nearly double to that 


which wascultivated in the new way. But the greateſt 


produce was from the land ſown with the drill plow in 
equall; diſtant rows, one foot aſunder; Yet are we not 
from hence to determine too raſhly in favour of eicher 

method. | | 
I own from the appearance of the crop, whilſt grow- 
ing, and even after it was reaped ; I did expect, that 
the quantity from the four horſe-hoed acres would have 
becn more conſiderable. Indeed I can account for ſome 
d. mungition of the crop, from the following accidents, 
viz. The horſe-hocd corn ripened unequally, owing 
(as was befure obſerved) to the exceſſive wet ſeaſon ; 
and, as it was later rcaped than the other, it was more 
| expoicd 
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poicd to the depredations of ſparrows, and other 
irds, which certatuly got part of. And being firſt car- 
ricd into a Dutch barn, and removed ſome time aſter- 
wards into a common bara to he threſhed, there was 
not only a lois by fcattered feed in the removal, but, 
ſikewiſe, by pigeons, which devourc a good part: 
having a conſtant and free acces to the tops, and ſides 
ot the” barn, where it was firit depoſited, Whereas the 
produce of the parts, cultivated in the old wa) „ and 
drilied in equally diſtant rows, was carried into the barn, 
and threſhed immediately; and, therefore, not liable to 
the ravages of vermin, or to any other lots. 
But it muſt be allow: ed, notwithſtanding from this ex- 
eriment, that the advantage appears to be on the ſide 
of the old method. On the other hand, although fix 
quarters on an acre is confeſſedly a very large mere ife 
from land ſown in the common manner, yet is it no tet: 
true, that this great feritity was, in a conſide erable 


— 
7 
U 


meaſure, owing to the excellent culture be{towed on it 


by the horſe-hocing method. Conttant tillage, during 
the four preceding ſummers, had undoubtedly ſupr lied 
the place of manure : and four ſucceflive crops, u hich 


were none of them bad, were fo far from having cx- 


nauſted the carth, that there ſeemed to bs an increaſe ct 
vegetable food. The foil appeared to thoroughly divi- 


ded, that, ſince the harveſt of 1753, the above four 


ot "Is been drilled with wheat at once pl vving; 


an! promiſe a good crop: we ridges being now where 
the furrows were laſt year, Put moe parts, whic't 
were fown at random, and in rows, have been nr 
at the rate of ſixteen loads of ſtable-dung to one acre, in 
order to recover their loſt fertility: and it was necetler * 
to b fome kind of meliorating crop, c 13 ke this par: 
of equal goodnets with tlic ret of the field. It has ac- 
cordingly been plowed into five fect ridges; and drilled 
this April with white peas, a double ruw on each bed; 
and is intended to be horſe-hoed, 

cannot help oblerving here, that, were I to follow 
M. De Chateauvieux's method (although in molt in ſtan- 
ces | am proud to follow the example ct fo able an ex- 
pcrimenter ;) and compute the preduce of ſeveral year, 
on the ſooting of the above horſe-hoed crop; reckoning 
the land in the old way, to bring a crop only once in 
tro years; the advantage Would be greatly in farcur ot 
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ſyſtem, that I have already continued the 


boxcs * titty ſhillings, 
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the new method : even ſuppoſing every crop, in the old, 
at the rate of fix quarters to an acre. For the expence 
of manure and tillage in the fallow ycar are infinitely 


greater than the horſe-hoeing expences. But if England 
de ſo much ſuperior to Swifferland in gopdneſs of foil ; 


or if our farmers are ſo much more ſkilful} than theirs, 
that we can, in the common management, I mean the 
riſe of turneps, clover, rape, &c. have a beneficial crop 


every year; | ſhould be inclined to doubt, whether ihe 


very ſuperior advantages, which ſome writers attribute 
to the horſe-hoeing huſbandry, may not be more ima. 
ginary than real. Not but that I think, there are ſeve- 
ral circumſtances to recommend it ; and that it may be 
followed in ſome ſituations to great advantage. As 
where the difficulty of procuring manure is very great: 


or where the diſtance of the plowed field from the far- 


mer's habitation would make the carriage too expenſive. 
There are, alſo, ſome ſoils more peculiarly adapted than 


others to the new huſbandry; as requiring aa extraordi- 


nary degree of pulverization ; and ſome vegetables are 
particularly improved by beſtowing a culture on them 
whilſt growing. 


I ſhould, therefore, be concerned to find, that any 


once was deterred, by what I have faid, from making, 


or continuing their experiments in the new huſbandry. 
My experience is much too ſmall to determine abſolutely 
the cx nparative excellence of the two methods. 

[ have, however, fo good an opinion of Mr. Tulls 
practice of it 
for five or ſix years; and have tried it on ſeveral kinds or 
vegetables; and in a pretty extenſive manner. I pro- 

o!c to continue my experiments, to extend, and to vary 
them. Perhaps, at laſt, I may be able to aſcertain, 
whether, or no, the horſe-hoeing ſcheme be ſuperior ; 
and in what degree. 

There 15 one prejudice commonly adopted againſt this 

method, by the experienced, viz. that it is very ex- 

penſive ; whica s entirely groundleſs; as will appear by 
attending to the following particulars. The two-wheeled 
drill. plow, invented by Mr. Tull (which I can recom- 
mend as a good inftrument, having had ſeveral years 
experience ol it; and ſome hundreds of acres drilled 
with fuccels) may be made compleat with wooden ſced- 
Mr. Dchamel's one-wheelled 
plough 
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plough ſor korſe-hoeing coſts thirty ſhillings. But this 
lait, though very uſeful, is not abſolutely neceſſary. 

For the common plow, without wheels, will perform all 
the operations of horſe-hoeing. Thoſe two inſtruments 
may be eaſily made, and repaired, by a country wheel- 
wright. I have ſeveral made i in the village where I live, 

at the aforeſaid prices, which were very perfect; and 
have laſted ſeveral years. It is true, I make ute of ſome 
other inſtruments, which may be ſaid to be appendages 
of the new huſbandry : as they have been contrived by 
the practitioners of it. But the five-coultered plow, the 
fmgle, and double cultivators, &c. though extremely 
convenient to thoſe who practiſe this method in a very 


extenſive manner, are, by no means, neceſſary in mak- 


ing trials, or ſmall experiments. 

After the firſt year, that is, when the land is reduced 
into fine order, one horſe is generally ſufficient to turn a 
furrow, either to or from the rows: and, as 2 man and 
horſe can, with eaſe, horſe-hoe four acres in a day, it 
cannot coſt more than one ſhilling to horſe-hoe an acre 
even including the repairs of the inſtruments: nor are 
more than four hoeings commonly required. So, if we 


reckon four ſhillings for plowing the ground once over, 


or forming freſh ridges ; four ſhillings more for horſe- 
hoeing ; two ſhillings and ſix-pence for hand-hoeing ; 


two ſhillings for weeding ; and ſix-pence for drilling; 3 


thirteen ſhillings is the whole expence of managing an 
acre in the new method. 


Such, therefore, being the caſe, with which this ce- 


jebrated method is performed ; 10 great the improve- 
ment of the land by it; and ſuch the extraordinary ef- 
teas produced by merely ſtirring the earth ; one would 
think, every huſbandman ſhould be induced to give it a 
fair and candid trial ; and as there needs not the exag- 
gerated encomiums, which its partizans have affected to 
beſtow on it, on the one hand: ſo, on the othęr, the 
invęterate prejudices, which prevail in many againſt this 


{yſtem, as they have no foundation in truth, muſt prova 


ſubverſive of the intereſts of agriculture. 


SIR, 

SINCE the letter I wrote to you, in 1763, 1 have 
continued my experiments in huſbandry ; and, as I think, 
the further obſervations I have made on the culture of 

barley, 
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barley, may render the experiments, which I ſent yur 
to lay before the committee of agriculture, more com- 
plete, I beg leave, through your means, to add the fol- 
lowing by way of ſupplement to my former letter. No! 
doubting but you will be careful to conceal the name o- 
the author, until the Society ſhall have determincd it, 
merits. 

Ganton, near Malton, Jam, Sts, &c. 
Yorkſhire, Nov. 1, 1765. 


To the Right Honourable the Pre dent, and Vice Pre- 
ſidents, of the Society for Fncouragement of Arts, 
Manufactures and Commerce. 

Nov. 1, 1765. 
GrNTIEMuxRX, 

_ THE experiments, which I had the honour to lay 

hefore you, in 1763, in order to determine the molt 
beneficial method of cultivating barley, were, I (car, not 
intircly ſatisfactory: at leaſt they were not lo tome. | 

muſt beg leave therefore, to add the following g, 28 4 

fupplement to my former letter. 

However doubtfully, I might expreſs myſelf, in that 
letter, with regard to the excellence of the drill, and 
horſe-hocing culture (not has! ing, as I thought, at tha! 
time ſuff cient experience to determine a point of jo much 
importance) two years careful obſervations have ſince 
enabled me, to ſpeak more poſitively, and have mad. 
me incline much more to the fide of the driil fyttem. 
Nor have my experiments been confined to barley, l 
have cultivated wheat, for ſeveral years, with ſucceſs ; 
and have applicd the horſc-hocing huſbandry to beans, 
peaſe, oats, turneps, potatoes, ſainfoin, and lucern; 
ard the effects of horie-hoeing have been ſo conſtant, 
and uniform, in the cultivation of all thoſe vegetabic., 
that I have no doubt, but that this method, if executed 
with care, attention and perſeverance during a term of 
years, will prove much more advantageous than the olc 
method. 

The ſame field in which the experiments on barley 

were made (as before related in 1763) is now ſown with 

wheat, the eighth ſucceſſive crop. Ot which four crop. 
have been wheat. The two laſt of theſe have eact: 
produced near two quarters of wheat per acre: and th- 
land is fo far from being exhauſted, by lo many — 
| ther 


hae. . 22 
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hat it ſeems yet in perfect heart; though no manure 
nas ever been laid upon it. 

have now practiſed the drill culture ahont eight 
vears: and, from the moſt careful obfervations, I have 
2cen able to make, I judge, that twelve buſhels of wheat 
an an Acre is about the medium quantity to be obtained 


_ from moderately fertile ground, during, at leaſt, fix 


ſucceſſive years, without dung. TI reckon eight buſhels 
o the quarter, and nine gallone to the buſhal. Now 
it thts be a true poſition, I think it will not be diſhcult 
0 e that the drill culture is more beneficial to the 
rarmer than any other method hitherto invented. 

After I have related the two laſt years experiments in 
variey, I ſhall give a ccmparative view of the expenccs, 
and profits, attending the cultivation of land in the old 
and new way: and 1 ſhall calculate the profit in the 


old way; not according to the management in uſe, in 


me time of our anceſtors; but according to the beſt 
modern improvements: taking the account from ſome 
gelebrated modern practitioners, as related by them- 
ſclv CS, 

A compariſon of this fort is not ſo properly made be- 
<wixt the old and new huſbandry, as betwixt the modern 
u ee . adopted by the common farmer, and the 

benefit peculiarly ariſing ftom the drill and horſe-hoe- 

ing ſyſtem. That the Hatter is founded on juſt princi- 
ples, I am convinced: and that the practice of it (if any 
credit be due to the actual experiments of its profefiors) 


Hught to be eſteemed one of the moſt conſidèerable im- 


provements in agriculture. 


On the 26th of April 1764, two acres and a half 


were drilled with barley on ridges four feet and a half 
broad; v1z. a double row ten ks diftant on the top 


of every ridge, the intervals for horſe-hoeing being 
three feet eight inches broad; and took two kuſhels two 


pecks of ſeed. One acre adjoining, and of equal good- 


neſs, was, on the fame day, drilled with barley, in e- 
qually diſtant rows one foot aiunder, and tcok two biiſh- 
els of ſeed. One other contiguous acre was, at the ſame 
time, fown in the broad-caſt manner; and took two 
buſhels one peck of ſeed. All the land was as near as 
poſſible of equal goodneſs ; of a light and dry nature; 
17, a good hazcl loam, worth fifteen ſhillings per acre. 
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This field had borne a good crop of oats, viz. ſix quar- 
ters per acre, the preceding year, on once plowing. 

N. B. It had been twenty years in graſs. 

To plowings had been performed fince the oat crop: 
viz. one in the autumn, and the other in the ſpring. 
The korſe-hoed part had three hoeings given at proper 
times; and was once hand-hocd. The one acre drilkd 
level could net be hand-hocd ; becauſe fainfoin had heen 
ſor-n in the partitions betwixt the rows of corn: and it 
is to be obſerved, the want of this hand-hoeing deprived 
the barley oc a very material advantage. The acre ſown 
broad-caſt was, allo, laid down with jainfoin ; and was 
not weeded. | 

The horſe-hoed corn, as well as the level- drilled, and 
broad-caſt, were cut on the 18th of September. 


Drs. Bu. P. 
The produce of two acres and half horſe- 0 p 
hoed was when threſhed | is 
The produce of one acre drilled in equally } 
diſtant rows es 
The produce of one acre ſown broad-caſt SS 0 


The horſe-hoed crop may be eſteemed a great one : 
as it produced four quarters and three buſhels to an acre. 
The corn was alſo ſuperior in ſize and goodneſs to the o- 
ther; and was fold immediately for one pound five ſhi}- 


lings per quarter. Some ears contained thirty-eight 


grains. This crop ſuffered a diminution from tome 
horſes breaking into the field, and eating ſeveral rows, 
juſt at the time of its getting into ear. But as the two 
other acres of experiment were injured by the corn be- 
ing lodged, in ſome places, by ſtorms of wind, and rain, 
theſe accidents might nearly balance each other. 

On the 4th of May, 1765, the two acres and a half, 
juſt mentioned to have been horſe-hoed the preceding 
year, were again drilled with barley after two plowings, 
to form the ridges; and took two buſhels one peck of 
feed. Theſe were horſe-hoed, and hand-hoed ; and, in 
ſhort, managed in every reſpect as in the former year. 

This crop was reaped on the 13th of September; and 
threſhed the 224 of Ocber. The produce was ten 
quarters of ſine and clear corn, ſold at one pound two 
ſhillings and ſh1x-pence per quarter. The adjoining land, 
where the laſt year's experiments were made, could 

no 


| 
| 
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not be ſown this year with corn, by reaſon of its being 
occupied by a crop of ſainfoin; which now looks very 
promiſunig. But I obſerve, that this year my crops of 
harley in general, on my beſt land, do not produce more 
than four quarters four buſhels per acre. But, taking 
my barley crops at a medium for the laſt three years, 
the produce has been four quarters on an acre, in my 
beſt fields, ſown broad-caſt ; and taking the korſe-hoed 
crcp at a medium for the beſt three years, the produce 
has been three quarters fix huſhels and three pecks. 

In the following compariſon, therefore, I thall calcu- 
late each year's crop, both in the old and new way on 
i, Cc above footing. 

It is impoſſible to be very exact in this kind of calcu- 


| lations. But, I ſincerely believe, that there is greater 


probability of reaping four quarters on an acre, in the 
horſe-hocing huſbandry, than five quarters in the com- 
mon way, on ſuch a foil as I have made my experiments 
on. It has been uſual to reckon, that the farmer ought 
to make three rents of his had One third of which 
goes to his landlord, another to the expences of cultiva- 
tion, and the remaining third to the maintenance of 


himſelf and family. But we will allow, that the art 


of huſbandry is ſo much improved, that an intelligent 
farmer may receive above a third clear profit. One can- 
not preciſely determine what the profit is; which varies 
probably in every county; and depends ſo much on 
circumſtances, and ſituation. 

I fhall, therefore, ſet down a courſe cf huſhandry 
frequently obſerved by farmers in my neighbourhood, 
where the fields are incloſed, and let for fifteen ſhillings 
an acre, tithe free, 


An eſtimate of the expence and profit o one acre in 


four years. 1 £ & © 

Firſt year, for turneps, _ 3 " + VIZ. 
Four plowings at 48. each, oO 16 
tlarrowing and feed, = >.>. SF 
tocing the turneps, - o 6 


Rent, - O 15 


0 

O 

0 

F ifteen loads of *. at 28. 4 per had. - 117 6 
0 

6 


The firſt ycar's produce, turneps worth 2 © © 


6 
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® © 
Sccond year, for barlesr, coſts 1 13 oO viz. 


& 7 


Two plowings, and harrowings, — 0 10 „ 
Ti ree buſhels of feed barlev, and weeding, © 8 © 
Rent, - - - „„ 
1 .© 
Sccond year's produce, four quarters of barley, c 1 
at 188. per quarter, - | e 
"AY x 
Third year, for clover, coſts o 19 o viz. 
Fourtcen pounds of clover ſeed, and rent, 0 19 © 
Third year's produce, two crops of clover worth 1 10 © 
1 
Fourth year, for wheat, coſts 118 o 
One plowing, and harrowing - 89 7 8 
Three buthels of ſeed, and weeding, —- 0 16 ©6 
Kent, - OW - 0 15 06 
118 0 
Fourth year's produce, three quarters of 3 
wheat, at 11. 16s. per quarter, is Tu; 
Total produce on four years, 142 10 0 
Total expences of one acre in four years, $. 6.6 
Clear profit in four ycars, - — 4 1 


T have not computed the value of the ſtraw. Becauſe 


it is ſuppoſed, that the expences of reaping, threſhing, 


and cairying to market, will be nearly equivalent in 
this neighbourhood. In other places, where the value 


of ſiraw may be thought greater or leſs than the ex- 
pences, the calculation may be made accordingly. 


New 


ew 
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New Method. 


1 
Three quarters, ſix buſnels, and two pecks of 5 =, 5 
3 


barley on an acre, at 188. per quarter, is 


72 
worth, - - — 75 | 
Deduct for expences, viz, Two plowings Ss. 
Three horſe-hoeings, 35. Hand-hoeing f 1 10 74 
23. 6d. Seed 25. 124. Rent 158. 
Remains clear profit in one year, 1 18 2 
ro fit on one acre in 
Conſequently tie clear p I = 1 0 
tour years, is - 
It appears. from the above eſtimates, that the profit 


is conſiderably greater in the drill than the old method; 

yet I have ſuppoſed the fourth crop in the old way to be 
wheat. Whereas it is much more common hereabouts, 
where the land is not perfectly adapted to the culture 
of wheat, for the farmer to ſow oats, or ſome other 
ſpring crop, after the clover; and thus is the profit 


reduced: but I proceed to confider the calculation of 


others. 


A letter in the 3d volume of the Muſeum Ruſticum, 


page 332, ſigned Y, reckons the clear profit of land 
in tillage near Bury, at about fifteen ſhillings per acre, 
According to my calculation, as above, the clear annu- 
al profit is one pound one ſhilling, i in my neighbour- 
hood, in the old way. But a very ingenious treatiſe 
in the th number, in the Foreign Eff: .vs on Huſban- 
dry, page 322, recommending the culture of ſainfoin, 
and clover, with intermediate crops of corn, written by 
M. De L'Harpe, eſtimates the clear profit of one acre 
at one pound ſeventeen ſhillings. Therefore, as his 
method ſeems a very good one (though it is certainly 


the higheſt calculation of any I ever met with) I ſhall 


compare the clear profit, to be expected in the drill 
culture, with his calculation. 


Mon 
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"RY I 
Mon. De L*Harpe reckons the annual me - 


duce of ſixty acres to be worth - 
From which he deducts for expences ten 
f 60 G Oo 


©. GO 


ſhillings per acre, and rent ten ſhillings 
per acre - — 2 


— — 


Clear annual profit on ſixty acres 110 0 9 


Drill culture, three quarters, fix buſhels, 
two pecks of barley, at eighteen ſnillings, 


* 38 
on one acre, * ſixty acres 205 17 5 
are worth — 
Deduct for rent, forty-five pounds, — SY” 
for expences the ſame - bs 12, 


ea. 


Clear annual profit out of ſixty acres - 115 17 6 


Hence it appears, that ſixty acres in the drill culture 
i5 more advantageous than the higheſt calculation of 


profit, made by modern improvers. But this 1s not all. 


For the above 1s calculated from a horſe-hoed crop of 


barley ; whereas, in many foils, I am convinced, it is 


more profitable to cultivate wheat in that manner. I 
have had ſeven ſucceſſive crops from the ſame land, 
without manure; and the ſoil is yet unimpoveriſhed ; 

and ſown at preſent with wheat, the eighth crop. 


[ have had ſometimes two quarters of wheat F £ 
on an acre worth - - 


VL 
— 
10 
O 


Whereas Leſtimate the crop of my at no N 1 
more than I 5 
But the clear profit from one acre > drilled 5 


wheat may be - 


'Thus have I, with candour, endeavoured to give a 
clear and comparative view of the old and new huſban- 
dry. During the eight years, that I have practiſed the 
latter, I have been careful to obſerve the peculiar ad- 
vantages, and defects of each method: and if, upon 


the whole, I at laſt declare in favour of Mr. "TulPs 
ſyſtem, 


wi 
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ſtem, it is without prejudice; and merely from 
conviction. | 

That the old method, with the aſſiſtance of the more 
modern improvements by turneps, and clover; and, by 
the alternate uſe of the leguminous plants, which re- 
quire hand-hocing, is very advantageous, I allow. Per- 
haps the farmer, who purſues this method in its great- 
eſt perfection, judges wiſely in preferring a ſyſtem, he 
is maſter of, and can confide in, to another, whoſe 
principles may be juſt, but the practice of which is to- 


. 


tally different from his own. Dar he farmer, who is 


ignorant of theſe modern improvements, ſurely ought 


not to heſitate to adopt the drill culture; which, a few 
years practice would render habitual ; "and which, he 
would find to be much more beneficial. For it is cer- 
tain, that this is leſs expenſive than the old method; 
and, when once adopted, caſier in the execution. 


Ganton, near Malton, Yorkſhire, 


1 
— of January 24, 1767. 


AGREEFABLY to my promiſe, I now ſend you the 


ſequel of my experiments in agriculture. Nor ſhould 


I have ſo long deferred doing it, had not indiſpenſible 


buſineſs prevented me, not only by taking up my time, 


dut engaging my attention to objc&s of a very different 
nature from the ſubject of this letter. 


At the time, I ſent you my experiments of the year 


1765, I underſtood, that the Muſcum Ruſfticum was pub- 
liſhed under the patronage of the Society for the En- 
couragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce; 
and, therefore, deſired my experiments might be inſert- 
ed in that work, rather than publiſhed in any of the 
news-papers : But fince I am informed, that the editors 
of that work (though perhaps moſt of them may be 
private members of it) do not publiſh any thing by 
direction of the Society as a body, I no longer adhere 
to my firſt intention ; but acquieſcing intirely in their 
views, and truly ſenſible of the honour the Society has 
cone me, in ſending me their gold medal, I leave it to 
chem to make whatever uſe of my papers they may 
think fit : and, if they judge it more for the intereſt of 
Agriculture, that the author's name ſhould be publiſhed, 
I ſhall no longer defire to conceal mine, ” 
8 | Wh 
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My former experiments began in 1763; and ended 
in 1765: and they were confined to the culture of bar- 
ley. But I think, it will ſet the advantages of the horſe- 
hoeing, or Tullian huſbandry, in a clcarer light, if 7 
give you the produce of the ſame field, cultivated du- 
ring eight ſucceſſive years (including the three I before 
gave you an account of) according to the principles of 
the new huſbanc«y, without dung, or any other ame- 
lioration, but what the plow alone has obtained. In 
communicating to you my firſt attempts, I am ſenſible, 
that my inexperience will appear to be the cauſe of 
much loſs. Nevertheleleſs, my errors may ſerve as leſ- 
fons to others: and, in calculating the profit of a cer- 
tain portion of land, at a medium of eight years, as I 
include the firſt, and leaſt profitable ones, I ſhall be 
ſcarcely ſuſpected of any prejudice in favour of the horſe- 
hoeing ſyſtem. 
About nine years ago, I was induced to begin expe- 

riments, by an accidental peruſal of Mr. 'Tull's book of 
horſe-hoeing huſbandry. The promiſe of ſuch immenſe 
advantages, accruing from a particular mode of tillage, 
ſeemingly neither difficult nor expenſive, made by an 
author of eſtabliſhed reputation, demanded at leaſt a 
candid trial. If the author's principles were true, why 
not adopt them ? On the contrary, if falſe, it was high 
time to undeceive ourſelves, and others. 
Though my firſt experiments did not anſwer, ts 
that degree, which I had flattered myſelf they would, 
they, however, encouraged me to proceed: neither 
were the faults I committed, nor my ill ſucceſs, uncdi- 
fying : fince I had the good fortune to correct the ſor- 
mer; and gain experience from the latter. 

Having now practiſed the drill culture conſtantly du- 
ring nine years, as well as the horſe-hoeing part, as 
that branch of it which contiſts merely in ſowing corn, 
&c. in equally diſtant rows; having applied thete me- 
thods of culture, not only to corn, but to moſt of the 
leguminous plants; and having extended my experi- 
ments very conſiderably; I may venture at laſt to re- 
commend zealouſly a practice, I have always found both 
entertaining and profitable. 

It is true, many writers on this ſubject have given a 
much more flattering account of drilling than I am able 
io give. If their accounts be not exaggerated, either 

the; 
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they have been more fortnnate than J, in cultivating a 

foil more peculiarly adapted to horſe-hoeing; or they 
have conducted their experiments with ſuperior {kill. 
However, I have never been able, from a erte crop, 
in any one year, of any kind of vegetable, to obtain a 
larger produce from the ſame extent of equally good 
ground, where the land was laid out in beds, drilled 
and horſe-hoed, than where the corn was ſown at ran- 


dom. Vegetables ot the pulſe kind are the moſt im- 


proved by the horie-hoe : poſſibly as great a crop of 


peaſe, beans, or turnep:s, may be obtained by it. But 
wheat, barle 7, or oats, have uſually Fi ;elded me a third 
more trom random ſowing; that 18, if three quarters of 
heat may be produced irom one acre in the common 
huſhandry, the jame ground will, ceteris paribis pro- 
duce no more than two quarters when drilled and borſe- 


hoed. But the ſuperiority of one method over another 
is not to be determined by its advantage of a particular 


crop ; but by many ſucceſſive ones; deducting the ex- 
pences, and conſidering the nct profits. 'T his I have 
done: and the reſult ie, that I cannot avoid giving the 
preference to the drill ſyſtem. 

The actual produce of 2 field of ſeven acres horſe-hoed, 


without dung, during eight ſucceſſive years. 
Dire Hus BAN DPR. 


Medium price] 57 
Shan Acres. "a ſown. | Corn reaped. of cornea h [Value of the 
year per buſhel.| crop. 
| quar. b. p. quar. b. p. "© ks 6 
2 [Oats © 1 2Oats 86 gt at 18. d. | 5s 5s © 
759 1 8 arley o 4 oParley 10 2 0 at 28. 8 4 3 
4 hcato 1 zw beat 450, at 38s. 9d. | 6 18 9 
1760 1 3 Barley o 2 1;Barley 10 2 2 at 18. 6d. 6s 2 
"0 heat o 2 ofWheat 6 3 © at 33. gd. SB 
1761 1 4 \ | - | 
3 [Barley o 1 2jBarley 12 © ht at 23. 9 12 0 
4 Turneps 1 lb. Turneps 60 tun 7: @ @ 
1762 4 3 Barley 1 2iBarley 7 2 o' at 22. 8 14 © 
| B. Turneps were ſown in the intervals of 3 
| the barley wor th — 3 | 
1763 | 7 [Barley o 4 2[Barley 22 0 of at 3s. 24 4 0 
1764 | 7 [Wheato 5 2]Wheat 12 4 2! at 63.34 |3i 8 ih 
1766 | 7 heat o 6 heat 10 o at 88. 6d. | 22 © © 
1766 A heat o 5 3]Wheat =. 5 of at 7s. „„ 
| g6 | 44 1 109 6 o| [161 T1. 
Deduct for the value of the ſeed 7 14 4 


Remains net produce of ſeven acres in eight years 163 16 gh 
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Commos HusnxN DR. 


2 | | Medium priced] 
Years Acres. Co:n ſown, | Corn reaped. fo: corn each Value of tj.» 
| | ear per buſhel. crop. 
— — — — 6 8 
| | quar. b. p. quar. b. p. © «0 
1 | 7 |Turneps tolbſTurseps 140 tons | 16 ©S.& 
* | 7 Barley 2 5 ofBarley 28 © of at 28. 22 8 0 
3 | 7 [Clover o o 1|Clover 11 load [worth = 10 10 o 
4 | 7 [Oats 3 1 ojOats 35 © c| at 1s. 8d. W- © © 
s | 7 |Turneps 1olb[Turneps 140 ton;|worth 164 0 © 
6 Barley 2 5 ofBarley 28 O c| at 3s. 33 12 oO 
1 3 
7 | 7 Clover oO 1|Clover 11 load worth —— 10 10 © 
8 | 7 — 3 1 oOats 35 O c| at te. 8d. 368 
| £6 | o 114 2 | 126 © of | | 147 it 8 
ORs Nw | Mm 1 * 
Dedact for the value of the ſeed gl. 108. 7d, and 210 load | 
ot dung at 25. per load 211. — — 30 10 7 
Re mains net produce of ſeven acres in eight years ory 3 3 


Drill huſbandry, total produce of ſeven acres in eight years 153 16 ch 
Common huſbandry, total produce of ſeven acres in eight years 1179 1 1 

— 36 1; 8b. 
Proof 153 16 9h 


Conſequently the drill is more advantageous by 


N. B. It is preſumed, that the plowing expences are 
nearly equal in each method: and, therefore, there is 
nothing charged here on that account on either ſide. 
The value of the ſeed, and crop, is ſet down to cach, 
according to the medium prices of corn each year. 
The above ſeven acres of experiment have not bcen ſe- 
lected, as being particularly ſucceſsful. But only as it 
happened to be the field where they were begun, and 
continued to this time, I was, thereby, enablcd to re- 
late the ſeries of ſeveral years ſucceſs. The foi) is light, 
deep, and dry; a hazel mould excellent for barley, but 
generally thought not of ſufficient tenacity for wheat; 
and worth, in this neighbourhood, fifteen ſhillings per 
acre, tithe free. The beds extend eaſt and weſt: and 
the field lies gently ſloping to the north. 

This field has never been manured, as I obſerved be- 
fore, ſince my experiments were begun; nor for many 
years preceding. It may be remarked, that the firſt 

crop? 
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crops were not the beſt ; but, on the contrary, a regu- 
far improvement for ſome years kept pace with its culti- 
vation: and the value of the four laſt crops is almoſt 
double to the former ones. The greateſt fault com- 
mitted at firſt, was the ſowing too little feed. The land 
ſeems yet in perfect heart: and though the product of 
{aſt year was leſs than its former ones, it was well known, 
that the wheat crop failed all over England: as is evi- 
dent by the preſent high price of that grain. Fork 
cannot allow, that the dearneis of corn is owing to the 
bountv, as ſome pretend: having ever conſidered that 
act of parliament, as the Magna Charta ef Engliſh 
agriculture z and tending, on the whole, to make grain 
more plentiful and cheap. 
Beſides the general cauſes of a ſcamy crop in my 
field of experiments laſt year, there were ſome parti- 
cular ones, occaſioned by my abſence in the ſpring, and 
great part of the tummer : whereby the hand-hoeing, a 
very material operation, was negle&ed; and the horſe- 
hocings not regularly or duly performed. [ perceived, 
on my firſt examining the ridges in June laſt, that the 
partitions were full of weeds ; and the intervals hard 
and compact. But it was then too late to apply an ef- 
tectual remedy : though the weeding and horſe-hoeing 
were even now of mance ſervice. The bad condition 
of the beds made me determine, not to ſow wheat again 
for the next crop; but to give the lard a thorough 
plowing in winter: and 1 prepared it to be ſown in 
ſpring. The aforementioned field 1s valued at fiſtcen 


ſhillings an acre, 3 
Contequently, the rent of ſeven acres, in F 4 
| cight years, 18 - * 
Plowing expences are, at molt, fifteen : 4 
ſhillings per acre. i allow = 42 0 0 
For the rent and tillage of ſeven acres 1 
in eight years, | Total Y 1 
The total produce of ſeven acres in eight YG 1 
years being valued at 53 9 


If we deduct for rent and ex penere of tillage 84 o o 
There remains clear profit, from ſeven 1 6 9 16 91 
acres in eight years — 2 

Which 


= 
2 


_ 


„„ Ss 
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9 
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| Which i is one pound five ſhillings clear annual profit 


fro:1 one acre. And though this protit be nat near fo 
conſt. ierablc, as I before computed, from an actual cro 
cf bailey, where the land was in fine order, and every 
operation of hand, and horſe-hoeing exactly performed; 


yet I judge it to be ſupcrior to the „d method, 
and ſufficlent io demonſtrute the advantages of pl 
veriz ation. 


* 


1 . . da 
+3 , 
The total produce or ieven acres in eight 
1 
years, in the oid inzthod is — | 
Dedutt for rent and cxpences, the ſame 
84 0 6 
as above 8 
There remain: clear profit on {even — 8 
in eight years = . 33 


Which is not quite twelve fſhiltings clear annual — 
from one acre. Though this clear profit be much leſs 


than I calculated deter: yet I apprehend, that there 


arc many farmers hereabouts, who do not clear more. 
And, if ſome good managers do clear twenty ſhillings 
an acre, which I hope, and believe to be the caſe, I 


Have ſhewn in my firſt calculation, that the improved 


drill culture is almoſt doubly beneficial ; and, by my laſt 
calculation of a farmers profit, who is not at the to 
of his profeſſion, compared with the actual produce in 
a courſe of drilling, where numberleſs faults were com- 
mitted, during the five years, the comparative advan- 


tage is as much on the ſide of drilling, as where I reck- 


oned the produce of cach method at a higher rate ; and 
the proportionable excellence fill remains annexed ta 
the ſyſtem of Tull. 

As I have becn ever careful to obſerve the difference 
betwixt crops ſown at random, and thoſe that were 
horſe-hoed, I have frequently counted the number of 


grains contained i in an ear of corn. Examples of which, 
4 here ſet down, 


Horſe- 
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Horſe-hoed ears of wheat, Common ears of wheat, ta- 
taken at random, in 1764. ken at random, from a 


rich field, in 1764. 
ft. Far contained 57 grains 1ſt. Far contaiened 48 grain: 


2. Far 59 2. Far 54 
3, Far —— 63 3. Far —— 57 
4. Far —— 58 4. Far —— 52 
5. Far — 57 5. Far —— 50 
6 Far —— 33 6. Far — 55 
347 361 
In each ear at } In each ear at BY 
a medium F 57 a mcdium 522 


In Auguſt 1765, twenty-eight ears of horſe-hoed 

heat contained 1692 grains; which is about ſixty at a 
medium to cach ear. Twenty-three ears of wheat, cho- 
ſen at the ſame time out of an excellent broad-caſt-field, 
contained nine hundred cighty-ſeven grains : which 
15 forty-three at a medium, Two "hundred and 
ſixteen of theſe corns weighed two drams, two ſcruples, 


nineteen grains. One remarkable ear of horſe-hoed 


wheat weighed one dram, and twenty-two grains. In 


the fame year, ſixty-five corns of horſe-hoed wheat 


+cighed a dram ; and in the common method ſeventy- 
fre. Alſo ſeveral ears of horſe-hoed barley contained 
from thirty to thirty-eight grains: of the common ſort, 
from twenty-five to thi ty-two. 7 

Auguſt 29, 1766, twenty-three cars of horſe-hoed 
wheat Plucked at random contained one thouſand ſeven- 
ty-two grains, or about forty-ſeven at a medium in 
each. The broad-caſt fort contained about forty at a 
medium. er 

January 9, 1765, a piece of drilled turnep ground 
containing fitteen ſquare yards, produced thirteen ſtone, 
four pounds and a half of turneps : which is at the rate 


of twenry-ſeyen ton to an acre ; and the ſame of the beſt 


broad-caſt turneps, contained in a ſpace of ten yards 


ſquare, weighed one hundred and fix ſtone; which 1s 


at the rate of thirty-two ton to an acre. 

Nov. 28, 1766, twenty yards in length, of a turnep 
nege, five feet broad, and horie-hoed, weighed thirty 
one fionc. Conſequentiy, the produce 'of an acre would 

8 4 
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be twenty-ſeven ton. Atthe lame time, a piecs of com- 
mon turnep ground, twenty yards long, and five fect 
broad, containing near thirty-ſeven ſquare yards, pro- 

duced twenty-ſeven ſtone. . Conſequently, the produce 
of an acre is near twenty-ſix ton. But the horſe-ho:d 
turneps were as big again as the others. I have produ- 
ced theſe inſtances (ard many more I might hase 
brought) to ſhew, that pulverization, without manure, 

will bring corn, and other vegetables, to greater perfec- 
tion than dur“ g without hocing. That "the undunged 
root is ſweeter, willi hafe!y be conteſtcd : and that horſe- 
hoeing is cheaper than manure, I think I have proved. 

The horſe-hoeing tillage applicd to the rootsof plants 
may be ſo critically timed, as to come at that preciſe pe- 
riod, when they ſtand moſt in need of it. If the beauty 
or external appearance of plant; be of any conſequence, 

thoſe which are horſe-hoed, greatly excel in this parti- 
cular. Indeed, where two fields lie conti guous, the one 
horſe-hocd, the otaer not, the difference is very ſtrik- 

ing. 1 he productions of the one being healthy, vigo- 
rous, and of the fineſt verdure: whilſt thoſe of the ether 
are pale, and ſickly. A horſe-hoed field has the ap- 
pearance of a garden ; and enjoys a garden culture. 

The repeated "Cirrivgs not only improve the ſoil, 

by keeping it in a looſe ſtate, proper to be penetrated by 
the roots, and ſihres of plants, which are thus cafily e- 
nabled to draw their nouriſhment from it: bat they ex- 
poſe every particle in its turn to the influence of the at- 


moſphere ; and procure an inexhauſtible ſupply of food 
for the purpoſes of vegetation. 


Jam, Sir, 
Jour moſt Obedient and 
Humble Servant, 
D:icpy Lac, 


ADDITION rise an Ons kRVATI- 
oxs contained in the L TT ERS written in 1763, 
1765, and 1767. 


SIR, Ganton, May 12. 1768. 

AS I am unwilling to diſguiſe any circumſtance, that 
may appear favourable to the common, or to the diſad- 
Vantage of the drill * I cannot avoid inform- 


ing 
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ing you that the produce of that particular feld of ex- 
periment, containing ſeven acrcs ; and of which J rela- 
ted the crops of eight ſucceſſive vc ars; was laſt year ve- 

ry Uefective, I drilled fix acres with lentils, in the 
ſpring; of the year 1767; and planted ene with potatocs. 
Theſe crops were choſen on account of a property, they 
are allowed to poſſeſs, of improving and mellowing the 
toil ; and preparing it for wheat crops: and in order 
that the weeds and twitch- graſs, which ſome neglect 
laſt year had cauſed to abuund, might by hand, "and 
horſe-hoeing, be affectually deſtroy ed. The ſeafon 
proved ſo extremely unfavourable, during the ripening 
of the lentil crop (which betore looked very promiſing) 
and the rains continued fo violently after it was reaped, 
that the ſtalks and pods became quite mouldy ; and 
molt of the grains ſproutcd. In this condition, it was 
obliged to be houſed : and, therefore, it is no wonder 
it was of ſo little value, Indeed though the quantity 
was tolerable, the quality of the er io bad, that I 
cannot ſet any value on it; but muſt eſteem the expence 
of feed, and cultivation, as ſo much entire loſs. Vet 
one of the ends propoſed was efiectually obtained, viz. 
the getting the land into fine order, for a ſucceeding 
crop of wheat ; which was drilled laſt autumn; and 
now looks perfectly well. The acre ct potatoes ſucceed- 
ed better. A ſingle row was planted on five feet ridges, 
fifteen inches diſtant in the rows. The produce was 
fifty -four buſhels, which at ſix-pence per peck (the 
price at that time) were worth five pounds eight ſhil- 
lings : and that being the whole of the product of the 
ſeven acres, may bc thus citimated, vi. 


J 


Expence of rent, e 4 a1 
Cultivation, — 3 10 0 to 16 0 
Seed, — 1 


Value of the crop, — — 8 0 


Total lols —— — 4 8 0 


Therfore, as I reckoned, in my former let- } _ 
ter, the total clear produce of ſeven acres 0 17 © 
in eight years, deducting rent, and tillage 


I ſhall 
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I ſhall now include the laſt year's loſs: ie £. «> 


y 
then the clear profit of ſeven acre: in nine 6s 9 « 
years, will be only | 


Clear profit of ſeven acres in nine years, in 


the common method 


Difference 2 4 © 


I have added the medium profit of twelve ſhillings 
der acre, to the ninth year in the common huſhandry ; 
and have deducted the loſs of four pounds eight ſhillings 


from the ninth year in the drill huſbandry. Yet it is 


proved, that the latter gives an advantage of more than 
twenty-eight pounds over the former, ina leaſe of ſeven 
acres for nine years: and it is very probable, that when 
the preſcnt wheat crop now growing, and in a flouriſh- 
ing condition, ſhall be added to the account, the excel- 


| lence of the horſe-hoeing huſbandry will be more evi- 


dent. That part of this field where the potatocs grew, 


makes the beſt appearance at preſent : and therefore, I 
can particularly recommend this plant, as excellent pre- 


parative for wheat, whenever the cultivator ſhall think 
it neceſſary to vary his crops, in the drill culture. I 
have frequently found ſuch variation proper. For even 
ſuppoſing the land capable of bringing wheat for many 
incceſſive years; yet if it be over-run with weeds; or 
not brought to that perfect ſtate of pulverization, which 
is eſſential to this ſyſtem ; a crop of pulſe, which does 
not impover:ih the ground, being ſown in the ſpring, 
gives time to break the foil by two or three winter-plow- 
ngs : and by its ſhade, and the frequent hand-hocings 

it requires, enables one to obtain almoſt a compleat 


victory over thoſe arch enemies the weeds, 


Of other excluſive benefits, attending the potato? 
culture, I can give the following inſtance. October 
31ſt, 1765, an acre of potatoes planted on a rich dry foil 


produced thirty-ſix quarters: which, atthree-pence per 


peck (a very low price) were worth fourteen pounds, 
eight ſhillings. Another acre, the preceding year, was 
planted with potatocs on five feet ridges ; viz. a ſingle 
row on every ridge; and each planted a foot diſtant. 
"Theſe were well weeded, and horſe-hoed : and the 
crop was thirty-ſeven quarters, five buſhels : which, at 
tree ſhillings per peck, comes to fifteen pounds, four 

ſhillivg-, 
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Fillings. But here the land was very rich. Though 
an there well be a more profitable culture? Turneps 
are particularly ſuited to the Tullian ſyſtem. Buc, if 
:troduced, as an intermediate crop, ſhauld be fown ear- 
TE Viz. in tue beginning of June, that they may attain 
their full growth, and be removed or fed off in time to 
give the ground preparation for wheat, I generall 

drill a ſingle row of turneps on five feet ridges: and the 


preduce is from fifteen to thirty-two ton, according to 


tie goodneſs of the foil, and ſeaſon. I think twenty ton 
may be recxoned the mean produce on land worth fif- 
teen ſhillings an acre. Some admirers of the Tullian 
icheme recommend all vegetables as proper for horſe- 


hoeing ; and particularly ſainfoin ; but I cannot think 


any of the graſſes, excepiing lucerne, can be ſo cultiva- 
ted to advantage. is true, I have had very great. 
creps of fainfoin feed this way: and once, in particular, 
I meaſured the quantity, of a ſingle row, on a three 
teet ridge; and found, that one hundred yards in length 
produced five pecks ; and, conſequently, thut an acre 
would yield ſeven quarters, four buſhels : an aſtoniſhing 
quantity] But it muſt be obſerved, that here the rows 
were perfectly weeded and the ſecd gathcred by hand : 

ſo that ſcarce a grain was loſt. Whereas in the com- 
mon way of mowing and threſhing, there is generally 
immenſe waſte : probably amounting to half the quan- 
tity. But, on the other hand, the expence of gathering 


che ſeed of one acre by women, calculated from the 


imall row above nuntioned, would amount to three 
pounds. Horſe-hoed ſainfoin is certainly moſt v:gorous ; 
and produces the fineſt feed. But becauſe moſt vigo- 

rous, it does not follow that it makes the beſt fodder. 


On the contrary, many farmers are of opinion, that the 


ſtalks, where ,thus ſtrong, and pipy, are improper 
food for cattle : and that the ſainfoin, which is ſown 
very thick, and is fine, is the beſt. But I own, I have 


| ſeldom found, that horſes leave any, not even the groſ- 


ſeſt parts of the ſainfoin plant. They will eat the ſtalk, 

where the ſeed has ripened. Sheep are moſt delicate. 

For though they are exceſſive fond of ſainfoin, both in 
graſs, and Hay, you may frequently ſec the thickeſt of 
the ſtems left untouched, where they have been fodder- 
ed. Though I do not "altogether approve of drilling 
lainfoin, to be horſc-hoed, 1 N the drilling of it in 


cgqually 
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equally diſtant rows, to ſowing by hand. Becauie the 
drill ſows more regularly than the hand; and you fave 
half the quantity of the ſeed. I am ſure, [ have not leſs 
than one hundred acres of drilled ſainfoin. Some of i itin 
rows at one foot; and the reſt at half a foot diſtance. 
The greateſt quantity, Lever ſow, is three buſhels to 
an acre. The leaſt (and which I generally ſow) is one 
buſhel and a half to an acre : and I have many fields, 
where the plants are quite regular; and ſtand as thick 
as one would wiſh : producing very good crops. 

Now I am upon the ſubject of graſs-ſceds, I muſt re- 


mark to you, that I have, within thele few years, in- 


cloſed an extenſive tract of country, viz. near three 
hundred acres of the Wolds of Yorkſhire : which is a 


wild heath; and almoſt barren down. I ſay almoſt bar. 


ren: | becauſe, except near the villages, and in ſome 
more populous, and better cultivated parts, that im- 
menſe country, called Wolds, is either a ſheep paſture, 
or appropriated to the culture of miſerable oats or bar- 
icy. The tillage land, at a diſtance from the villages, 
has no other manure allowed it than what the ſheep- fold 
affords. It has generally a crop once in two years : 
which, at a medium, cannot be ſaid to produce more 
than three fold. They ſow about four buſhels of oats ; 
and reap about twelve buſhels. The ſoil is generally 
dry, ſhallow, and ftony : and the tithe of the corn is u- 
ſually of more value than the rent of the land. I ſpeak 
of the higheſt, and worſt parts of the Wolds. For in 
ſome of the vales, the land is rich. But I have feveral 
thouſand acres, that do not lett for a ſhilling each acrc. 
This incloſure, after being reduced into fine tilth by re- 
peated plowings, and manured by the fold of a large 
flock of ſheep, which I keep for that purpoſe, has been 
gradually and ſucceſſively laid down with all the various 
kinds of graſs-ſecds, in common ule. 

The principal of thoſe are ſainfoin, all the 3 
burnct, trefoil, lucerne, rye-grals, rib-grals, and com- 
mon hay-ſeeds. 

Of all theſe, ſainfoin has made the moſt general, 
and greateſt improvement. This plant, whilſt growing, 
18 grateful to all kinds of cattle : and the hay 1s excel- 
lent. The produce from ſuch land, as I have deſcribed, 
is, in a good year, about a ton to an acre : taking the 
whole crop of a large field together. It is true, I — 
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had three ton to an acre in rich land. Bat one ton from 
ſuch poor land appears to me a more extraordinary pro- 
duce : and beſides, the hay is finer, ſweeter, and more 
nouriſhing from the latter, than from the former. 

As to lucerne, I could never get it to ſucceed on ſuch 
a ſoil. I ſowed a few acres, where the land was in per- 
fect tilth, and free from weeds; had been well manured 
with the ſheepfold, and with pigeons dung; and, after 
the firſt year, was well harrowed, according to the late 
Mr. Rocque's directions; but ſtill the plants looked 
half-ſtarved : and though there was a ſufficient number 
of them, the crop was ſcarce worth mowing. 

The burnet hath ſucceeded very well. 1 have ſown, 
within theſe three years, about twenty acres with it; 
and have had good crops : which ſhews, it will do on 2 
poor foil. But then J muſt confeſs, that my ſheep will 
ſcarce touch it at firſt ; and never ſeem to like it ſo well 
as other graſſes. Some horſes diſlike it: but my cows 
in general are very fond of it. I once kept a cow above 
a week in a ſtable; and fed her with nothing but bur- 
net: and we found both her milk and butter excellent. 

The common broad clover has ſucceeded pretty well 


with me. Though, as it laſts but a year or two, it is 


fitter, for an intermediate crop, on tillage land, than 


to be ſown where the land is to remain in graſs. 


The fame obje ction lies againſt trefoil, and rye-graſs. 
There is, indeed, a perennial fort of red clover; and, 
allo, of trefoil ; that grow commonly enough in many 
of our beſt meadows: which would be extremely well 
worth cultivating. But I have never been able to pro- 
cure the ſeeds of thele in any quantity. However, I 
intend to have both forts gathered by hand; as likewiſe 
ſome ſeeds of the wild purple and yellow vetch. All 


which are excellent plants. 


The white clover does very well in our upland paſture ; 
and 1s particularly proper for ſheep. It is often called 
honey-ſuckle, from its ſmell reſembling honey; and its 
being a remarkable ſweet food. I ſuſpect, that the ſeeds 
of this plant will lye for many years uncorrupted in the 
earth. Forl cannot, otherwiſe, account for the following 
fact: viz. I have frequently ſcen fields covered with this 
Plant, where paſture has ſucceeded arable land, without any 
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bod”s remembering the ſowing it: “ and often, in an 
old worn-out mcadow, er paſture, a crop of this wil 
appear after plentiful dunging. Nor is this property of 


vegetating, after being ſo many years buried, peculiar 


to white clover. Muitard will do the fame ; and the 


ſeeds of numberleſs weeds : as I have to my coſt expe- 


rienced, For in my field of experiment, where the 
horſe-hoeing culture has been continued, during nine 
ſucceſſive years ? where I have been particularly deſtrou. 
to exterminate t he whole race of weeds, by hand-hoe- 
ing, and the plow ; and where no manure has ever come, 
and conſequently no acceſſion of weeds ; yet even there 
I can ſcarcely perceive any diminution of the enemics 
ſtrength. Like the heads of Hydra, one race ſucceeds 
another. | 

As I before might ſeem to caſt ſome reflections on lu- 
cerne, I muſt now do juſtice to its merit. For I have 


cultivated it with ſucceſs in a rich, deep, and dry foil. 


I have about two acres on beds of three and four fee: 
breadth, in ſingle, and double rows; part tranſplanted; 
and part ſown ; which I keep carefully weeded : and 
which yields me generally 'three, and ſometimes four 
crops in a ſummer. The firſt crop is now, the 13th of 

Mar, 


This fact of the white clover ſpringing in great 
quantities on land copiouſly manured, where there was, 
before, ſuch manuring, no appearance of it, is very cu- 
rious : but frequent in the northern parts of England ; 
and in Scotland. It is net confined to manuring with 
dung : but the ſame event follows, where a change of 
foil is made, by lime, or marl, laid on in great quanti- 
ties. TI have an account by me of an uncommon large 
crop, not leſs than three tons an acre, being produced at 
Kedgely-moor in Northumberland, in conſequence of a 
large quantity of lime being laid on ſome acres of black 
moor land, covered with heath. The heath was intire- 
ly killed: and this great burthenof white clover ſucceed- 
ed without any aſſignable means of conveyanc. of 
the iced. TI find, from other accounts, that the 
ſame commonly happens in the county of Galloway ; 


Where great quantities of ſuch moor land have been 
lately brought into cultivation. Very copious manuring 


with lime, dung, or marl, appears there to deſtroy the 
heath and produce white clover, | 
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May, ready to cut, being a foot and a half high. I find 


it of immenſe uſe; and a very great ſaving of corn. I 


give it io my coach, and ſaddle horſes, regularly every 
day, frelh as it is cut: and I really think it, in ſome 
meaſure, ſupplies the place of oats (1). I have frequent- 
ly fed ſome of my horfes with half lucerne, and half 
their uſual allowance of corn; and found, that thoſe 
horſes were in higher fleſh, and ipirits, than the others; 
which had their uſual food: viz. hay and corn. I think the 
tranſplanted lucerne is ſome what more vigorous than what 
was ſown on the beds, with the ſingle rows at three fect, 
or with the double at four feet diſtance. But the differ- 
ence 15 not very great. Upon the whole, I prefer tranſ- 
planted ſingle rows, on beds three feet broad; and the 
plants one foot diſtant in the rows, In this method, 


they are eafily hand-hoed : and a plow may work con- 


veniently in the intervals. But either in ſingle, or dou- 
ble rows, with three or four feet interval, tranſplanted, 
or ſown, it may do extremely well; provided you weed 


carefully: but that is eſſential. With ſuch care, and 


expence, often repeated, viz. three times a year, you 


may have good lucerne on almoſt any foil ; and, with- 


out it, the moſt proper foil in the world will not ſupport 
lucerne above a vear or two. I have followed Mr. 
Rocque's inſtructions in ſowing lucerne broad-caſt on a 


good ſoil ; and harrowing : but never could obtain a va- 
| luable crop after the firſt year. As to the quality of 


lucerne, 


(1) The remark of lucerne's ſupplying the place of 


corn, in the feeding of horſes, is verified by a fact re- 
iated in a letter to Dr. Templeman, from a gentleman 
ot undoubted veracity, inſerted in a collection publiſhed 
in 1766 : where the writer ſays, In 1763, the plant 
e were arrived at a ſize to yield fo full a crop, as to 

maintain five horſes from the middle of May to the 
end of autumn; or about five months. Theſe horſes, 
** thongh conſtantly worked very hard, had neither 
corn nor hay given them during all this time: and 
yet they remained in health and ſpirits, and grew fat. 
** A horſe, which in May, was in ſo bad a ſtate of 
«© health, that it was thought he could not live, ſoon 
** recovered when fed with lucerne.” 
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Incernc, I have the highcit opinion of it. It is whol- 
fome, novriſhing and heartening; particularly good 
for bringing lean cattle, or horſes quickly into fleſh, 
All heaſts are remarkably fond of it: and the quantity 
of it produced is very great; particularly if we may 
credit what MI. Duhamel relates of fix ton of hay being 
the annual produce of an acre: but, whatever advanta- 
ges may accrue from the climate of France, we are not 
to expect juch crops in England, at leaſt not in a gene- 
ral way. But J do not hold it to be impoſſible, even 
with us. However J imagine ſome other graſſes may 
produce more than lucerne : particularly the common 
broad clover : which, on twice mowing, I believe will 
yield a greater burden than lucerne at four cuttings. 
forgot to mention a circumſtance, in regard to bur- 


net, in its proper place, which is this: It has been 


much diſputed whether or no there be two diſtinct ſpe- 
cies of the burnet graſs; or whether that ſort, which 


Mr. Rocque brought into faſhion, differs from the com- 


mon wild burnet, fo frequent on many heaths and paſ- 
tures. As the latter ahounds in my neighbourhood, I 
had an opportunity of making the experiment, which 
follows. TI ordered my gardener to collect a number of 
tlie wild burnct plants, from an upland paſture ; and 
plant them in my garden; and to ſow another contigu- 


ous bed with the feed I had obtained from Walham- 


Green. He did accordingly : and I have obſerved, that 
a garden culture makes little or no difference in the na- 
ture of the wild plant. It hears the general reſemblance 
it originally had to the cultivated burnet: but 
maintains its peculiar difference. The wild ſort is of 
a much darker green: and the leaves are ſmaller, and 
leſs indented. The cultivated kind is, upon the whole, 
2 much larger plant. The ſtalks are more red: and its 
taſte more agrecable to cattle. I have given an handful 
of the one to my cows ;z Which fed voraciouſly on it: 

and, on preſenting the other, they rejected it. My 
horles in general, eat the burnet graſs very well. Vet 
ſome do not take kindly to it at firſt; and others will 
not take to it at all: which obſervation, as it has been 
frequently made by others, ſhews there is jomething 
particular in the nature of this plant, which is not agree: 
able 
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able to every conſtitution. Horſes will eat burnet feed : 
and it might poſſibly prove a ſuhſtitute for oats, * | 

the 
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* The produce of barnet fed is exceedingly great: 
and it it ſhould be found ro agree with beaſts, would 
certainly afford a very protitable return, Mr. Lambe, 
who gained the Society's premium fer cultivating bur- 


net, mentions, in a letter on this ſubject, that in the dry 


ſummer 1765, though by the miſmanagement of keep- 
ing cattle on the field of burnet, fron. the middle of 
April to the 20th of May, he greatly injured the crop 
of ſeed; yet obtained two hundred buſhels from ſeven 
acres 2nd a quarter from one reaping : and he intimates, 
he might have had another crop, if he had not been 
indifferent to it, from having already got as much ſeed 
45 he knew how to diſpoſe of. According to this, and 
other accounts, it might be practicable, from two com- 


plete crops in one year, to produce ten quarters from 


an acre. How far the nutritious quality of burnet ſeed 
is equal to corn, is not yet well determined. It has 
been ſaid to be equal to oats; but the lightneſs and 
chaffy texture of it give room to ſuſpeXt otherwiſe. 


There is however the greateſt reaſon, from the gentle- 


neſs of the flavour and ſmell, to bclicve it would be a 
who!lciome food: though, from the fiight pungency in 
the taſte, it muſt be concluded of a warm quality. | 

{f it ſhould agree with horſes and cattle, certainly it 
would be a rauch more profitable article than oats in 
the light of provender ; allowing it to be leſs nutritive 
conſidering that a field of burnet will hold a number of 
years; is not originally expenſive in the cultivation; and 
beſides, the feed would afford a great additional advan- 
tage in hay and paſture, at the time when moſt wanted. 
Mr. Lambe had ſeven ſacks of chaff, and ſeven loads of 
hay, along with the two hundred buſhels of feed from 
the ſeven acres and an quarter. And, after this crop, 
which was in the beginning of July, he turned into tne 
burnet ſeven cows, two calves, and two horſes: which 
it ſupported till Michaelmas. The cows, notwithſtand- 


ing the great drought, gave an uncommon quantity of 


rich milk. This, together with the feeding ſix head of 
cattle on it again in November; and eating it the or 
| | Weers 
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As L have in à former letter, mentioned the price of 
horſe-hoeing, and of the drilling inſtruments, in my 
neighbourhood, I ſhall here give the prices of the com- 
mon inſtruments; and of day-labour. 


SO 

A common foot-plow compleat coſts about - O 11 «© 
A waggon 20 9 8 
A day labourer in winter and in ſpring — © o 10 
Ditto in hay- time — 9 1-0 
During harveſt — . 
A carpenter or wheelwright per day . 
A maſon per day — 8 1 8 
Mowing grafs, if a middling crop, coſts per acre © 1 © 
Fhe ſwan ne for barley or oats & 1 80 
Plowing an acre of light land with two horſes 0 3 6 

Of ſuch land they generally plow an acre in | 
a day. 

A load of dung — © 1 © 
Ditching in ſott earth for a folid yard —— 0 0 1 
In harder ground — 0 0 2 
Or perhaps, according to its nature — 0 0 3 
he women have a day for hay — 0 © 5 
And for harveſt work. — o 0 8 


Two quarters of wheat, and four of barley, are com- 
monly obtained from the beſt fields. The rent of which 
is twelve ſhillings per acre. 

The uſual courſe of crops 15 turneps, * clover, 
wheat. They plow three or four times for a turnep 
crop; and hoe once: which coſts fix ſhillings an 
acre. 

Twelve or fourteen loads of dung are uſed for the 
turneps : which, as the land hereabout 1s light, or 
ſandy, are generally fed off with ſheep folded thereon. 


C 


weeks beforementioned, in the ſpring; ſhews the cul- 
ture of burnet to be extremely profitable, if the ſeed 
could be any way made a ſubſtitute tor oats. 

Mr. Lambe found his horſes eat the ſeed very well, 
and imagines it will be as good as oats. But it ther 
bore too great a price for other purpoſes, to be appropri- 
ated to that of feeding horſes, 


* 
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One plowing is given for the barley, before winter 
and another in April, immediately betore towing. 
About two and a half buſhcls of feed are ſown on an 
acre. | 
The clover is generally mowed twice. But, in that 
caſe, and if wheat be to follow it, our farmers lay a few 
toads of manure, on the clover ſtubble; and plow it in: 
atter which, the wheat is ſown on one tilth. 5 
[t 13 time now to conclude this long letter. I have 
endeavoured to give you a fair and candid account of 
my ſucceſs, improvements, and experiments in agricul- 
ture. It, amonęſt a variety of trials, ſome have ſuc- 
cceded, I may hope my ſucceſs may encourage others 
to proſecute the ſame : and, where I have failed, my 
errors may teach them to avoid falling into the fame. 
can, however, ſay with truth, that, after ten years 
conſtant, and very extenſive practice ; after the expe- 
rience of a great variety of foils, and ſeaſons; I can re- 
commend the drill, and horſe-hocing culture, as found- 
cd on reaſon, and on truth. I have conſtantly attended, 
with all the impartiality I am maſter of, to the peculiar 
advantages, inconveniencies, expences, and benefits, 
both of the old and new huſbandry : and I cannot avoid 
giving my verdict in favour of the latter. - 


Jam, Sir, 
Your moſt obedient, 
And humble ſervant, 


Dicpy LEGARD: 
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ARTEHCL E IV. 


REMARKS on the comparative profits of the DRI x, 
and BROAD- CAST TILILACE, as deduced from the ur- 
count * of experiments, made in Cumberland, by the 
Rev. Mr. LowTHER; communicated to the Socitt x 
FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ARTS, &c. in 

1763; and thoſe made by Sir Dig LEtcarD in 
Yorkſhire, related in the preceding article. | 


THE very inſtructive lights afforded by the ac- 
* count of eight years experiments on the drill, anc 
. broad-caſt manner of tillage ; or, as they are common- 
ly called, the old and new huſbandry ; given in the 
preceding article, cannot fail to be acceptable to thoſe, 
u ho are ſolicitous for the advancement of agriculture, 
into whoſe hands it may fall. The conſideration of the 
comparative advantages of theſe two methods. of culture, 
turniſhes more important matter of ſpeculation thar 
any other ſubject of this nature, which can poſſibly oc 
cur in the purſuit of the improvement of huſbandry 
Since it does not confine its views to the cultivation oi 
one ſingle plant only, but extends them to nearly ali 
that are made the ſubject of tillage ; except the ſeveral 
ſpecics of true graſs : and even with re{pe& to them, it 
has a convenience, already known by experience, wher 
they are to be raiſed feparately for ſeed. 

Nething, however, can be conclufively determined 
with refpect to the abſolute or comparative utility of 
any mode of tiHlage, but by obſervations on facts, oc- 
curring im trials made at large, and under ſuch a varicty 
of circumitances, as may prevent the deception into 
which accidental contingencies, and the peculiaritics of 
ſoil, and ſeaſon, are apt to lead. Every juſt and full 
report, therefore, of any experiments on drill culture, 
eſpecially if performed concurrently with broad-caſt, on 
the ſame land, muſt contribute to the collection of data 

| wanted 
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* This account was fent to the Socicty in claim of 
the gold medal offered for the heſt {ett of experiments to 
determine the comparative advantages of the drill and 
broad-caſt tillage, in the cultivation of wheat; and ob- 
tained that premium. 
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wanted for the deciſion of the momentous queſtions : 
Which is the moſt profitable, of the brill and broad-caſt 
methods of tillage ?—and, Under what circumſtances, as 
to ſoil, and mode of culture ; and with reſpe& to what 


ſubject plants; does the preference he ?—Speculations 


on found principles will lead us to form rational con- 
jectures, and to follow a right courſe in our experi- 
ments; and in that reſpect are eſſentially conducive to 
:mprovements of this kind; but they can never enable us 


to decide with certainty, till we have the evidence of - 


actual trials. 

There are, however, ſuch accounts of experiments 
already made, which have been laid before the public, 
or the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, &c. as 
give the greateſt room to believe, that, through the in- 
creaſe of produce in quantity, or value, or the diminu- 
tion of expence, the profits of tillage, may, in a term 
of ſeveral years taken together, be rendered a third 
greater, or perhaps even doubled to the farmer, by the 
ſubſtitution of the drill culture in the place of the com- 
mon, or broad-caſt. This preference appears, from 
theſe experiments, alſo, in ſome degree, to hold good 
ot indifferent, as well as rich ſoils; and of other kinds 
of cultivated plants, as well as corn, and to have many 
other advantages. But among the accounts here alluded 
to, there are none, which ſupply more ample matter 
towards the determination of theſe points, than that 
abovementioned. As it contains a very minute detail of 
the circumſtances, requiſite to be known, both with re- 
gard to the culture, and produce, of a conſiderable por- 


tion of land for eight ſucceſſive years, delivered in ſuch 


a diſtinct, methodical, and impartial a manner as is 


rarely found in communications of this kind. The be- 


ing authenticated by a very reſpectable name ſtamps, 
moreover, an additional value. For ſuch accounts of ex- 
periments, when given on dubious authority, loſe thence 
2 part of their weight with the public. But the parti- 
cular utility of the experiments in that account, conſiſts 
in their being principally directed to decide, how far a 
new mode of tillage may ſuperſede the uſe of manure : 
which, though there are many others, 1s the principal 
advantage propoſed in the drill culture. Whereas moſt 
oc the other experiments have been made on land pre- 
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ared with manure, and conſequently have no tendeney 
to elucidate this great point. 

Whatever may conduce, nevertheleſs, to give a 
ſtronger ſanction, on a juſt foundation, to thote d- ducti- 
ons, in favour of the drill- culture, which may be drawn 
from this account, might claim a place here: but there 
25 one communication v-hich has a particular right to it. 
In the fame year, the firſt letter of the preceding article 
was received by the Society, another inſtructive account, 


of ſimilar experiments on drilling, but with the uſe ci 
manure, made in Cumberland by Myr. Lowther, was 


laid before hem. This tends to corroborate, and fup- 

rt the concluſions afforded by the other; and to add, 
alſo ſeveral collateral lights, that may render it more 
extenſively uſeful. A brief vicw of them brought in 
compariſon with each otner, wilt illuſtrate ſeveral im- 
portant particulars in both; and render them more ef- 
ſectual to the propoſed end of deci iding on the mcrits ot 
the two methods of culture. 

The ccurle 6: tillage with relation to the choice and ſuc- 
ceſiton of crops, as well as the kind of land, and prepa- 
tion, were, Low«ver, different in the Cumberland ac- 
count from the Vorkfhite; ; and the compariſon was alto 
made with a different ſeit of crops in the broad-cafl. In 
order, therefore, to form juſt pra cal deductions from 
this account, it is neceflary to premiſe ſome particulars 
of the circumſtances and manner of tillage 1 in both ways, 
which were practiſed in theſe experiments, The broad- 
caſt method was hat, commonly follo gd in the culuva- 
tion of wheat in C umberland, and many other places ot 
England. The firſt year is a cropot turneps raved with 

2 full proportion of manure : the ſecond year is a lea, 


or ablolute fallow): and the third ycar is a crop of wheat. 


The fame rotation is practiſed every three years, | 
The manner of drill-tillage followed in theſe experi- 
ments, was, with reſpect to the courſe of three year 


crop a> follows. The firſt year, turneps, with halt the 


quantity of manure of the broad-caſt : the ſecond year, 
barley : and the third year, wheat. The barley and 
wheat are repeated the fourth and fifth year: and then 
the manuring and turneps mult take place again. 

The ridges were formed five feet and a half wide : 


and there were a treble row of drills, at ſeven inches a- 
zander on each ridge, 


The 
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The land, on which the experiments were made, 
was © a heavy mo.it foil, with a clayey bottom ; 


and dcemed too ſtiff for barley.” It was tilled out of 


lea; and had borne a crop of oats. The rent was eight 


thillings per acre. 


Fxpences and produce of the Bxoap-casr Tiit.ac: 
of one acre of land, as practiſed in CUMBERLAND. 


The firſt year for turneps. 
1 


in March, ſecond in May, and third in 

June — — — — — — — — — — — 
5o one horſe cart- loads of manure — — — 1 o 5 
50 buſhels (Wincheſter) of ime — — — —o 15 0 
Six days work of man and horſe loading the [ 9 

manure, and two ditto the lime oY 


Three ploughings with two horſes : the firſt ; 
10 6 


Two days work of the labourer ſpreading the c | 
9 18 
INANUTC — — — — ——— — —— 
Seed, and ſowing — — — — — — — ——O 20 
Three hacrowings— — — — — fſ.ö.m'—.— 0 16 
Total erpence the firſt year * 54 
The Value of the crop of turneps 2 may 
be computed at — 23 8 
The ſecond year for fallow. 
The third year for wheat. 
Four ploughings — O 14 0 
Four harrawings and ſowing —— — 0 26 
Seed wheat three buſhels — — o 12 0 


Total expence the third year — 18 6 


The value of the crop of wheat, being three 
quarters, at 48. per buſhel — 
Total produce in three years 
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1 

Brought over, Total produce in three years 7 16 0 
Total expence fer three years, including rent 

at 33, per ant. um per acre — — 5 1; 1 


Total profit in three years — 118 » 


4 


— 2 


Annual profit on the three Fears taken toge- 
ther — 912 812 


Expences and produce of the DRILEIIxG * Horsr- 
HOEING 'l :5.1.2.GE of one acre of Land, as practiſed 
by Mr. LowTark in CUMBERLAND. 


The firſt year for turneps. 


£; J. d. 
Three ploughings with two horſes, viz. tac firſt 


in March, ſecond in May, third in June — 0 10 6 
30 one-horie cart- loads of manure O 10 0 
Forty-five buthcis ( inche lter) of lime — © 7 6 

Three days work of a man and a horie loading 
the manure, and one qitto the ime — — 0 7 4 
One day's work of a labourer ſpreacing ditto © o 10 
Sced oO 0 6 
Harrowing 5 drilling | 1 

"Three horſe-hocun;:, dach equal to one-third = 

ot an acic — — © 3 6 
Total expenye the firit fear —— 2 1 8 

The value of the crop of OTE produced 
may be cumiguted at — 210 9 

The jecond year tor barley, 

Jo ploughings,. viz. the firſt in March, and 
the ſccond in April or May - — & 7 
Seed barley, vir, one buſhel ( incheſier . 
Flacrowmg and drilling — — 0 1 6 
'] liree horie-Locings — — — 6 3 8 


Total expence the ſecond year — 13 6 
The value of the crop of barley produced may 
be computed 8 1 16 © 


y 


ws. | The 


{ JU] Ne 


Annual profit on five years taken together 1 © : 145 
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The third year for wheat, 


4 
One ploughing before Michaelmas — 8 3 6 
Seed wheat — 0 4 © 
Harrowing and drilling — - 0 1 O 
Five horſe-hoeings —— ᷑ĩT— '5..ͤ — o 5 10 


Total expence cf the third year, o 14 4 


The value of the crop of wheat, being fifteen 
buſhels, at 45. per buſhel —4J ©- 0 
'The value of the crops of barley and wheat, 
in the fourth and fifth years, being added, 
the total produce in the five years will be 12 2 © 
'The tillage of the barley and wheat, in the 
fourth and fifth years, and the rent for the 
whole time at 85s. per acre being added, 
the total expence will be — © 7. 4 


Total profit in oe yours 14 $ 


Annual difference of profit in favour of the 
_ drill culture 


o 8 25 
It appears by this account, that, according to the me- 


thod of drilling practiſed here, five ſucceſſive crops may 


be cbtained from land which lets for eight ſhillings per 
acre, in Cumberland, in five years: wit halt the 
quantity of manure which 1s requiſite in the broad-caft 
tillage in three years, and confequently half the ex- 


- pence, alſo of carrying and fpreading it. But the crop 
of turneps, compared with the broad-caſt, in which the 


full quantity of manure was uſed, ſeems deficient in the 
proportion of two pounds ten ſhillings to three pounds, 
The crop of wheat, likewiſe, in the other year, ſeems 
deficient, in the proportion of one quarter ſeven buſh- 
els, to three quarters: or in other words, of fifteen 
buſhels to twenty-four buſhels, the produce of the 
broad-caſt. The ſaving nevertheleſs in the expence of 
the coſt, and labour of manuring, and of two bull els of 
ſeed wheat each year cf that crop; together with ihe 


profit, of the crop of barley in the ſecond and fourin 
Fear, inſtead of fallow every third year; exceed the 'oſs 
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from theſe deficiencies ſo much, as to afford a greater 
gain to the former of eight ſhillings and two pence half. 
penny each year: taking the fire together. Ibis is 
performed; hkewife with leſs expence and diſburſe- 
ment on the fide of the drill tillage, in the proportion 
of twelve ſhillings each year; taking a term of fiftcen 
years together, The great advantage, in point of pro- 
fit, of the drill tillage over the broad-caft is apparent on 
the face of this account: beſides thoſe other advantages, 
and conveniencies, which attend this mode of culture. 
There is no doubt, however, but that on further expe- 
riments, Mr. Lo «ther would have improved his method, 
fo as to have rendered the profits greater: and particu- 
tariy it muſt be obſerved, his crops of barley from the 
enſuitableneſs of the land are proportionably much infe- 
rior to his crops of wheat, 

If we mah a ſimilar eſtimate of the produce, and ex- 
pence of land cultivated conſtantly with wheat in the 
drin way, without any manure, according to the par- 
ticulars in Sir Dichy Legard's account, we ſhall fee, 
that it ſtil} affords contiderable profit: : ſuch as are 
much greatcr than can be obtained by the moſt improv- 
ed broad-caſt. 

The greateſt crop of wheat ſtated in this account, to 
be produced in the eight rears, was twelve quarter: 
from the ſeven acres, which was in the year 1764, after 
Ave other crops of wheat and barley, and one wheat im- 
mediately preceding. The leaſt was fix quarters the 
year after, in 1. 65; an extraordinary bad year. The 


foil, moreover, is not well ſuited to wheat, but more 


fit for barley : as is remarked in the account ; and as 
the proportion of the crops themſelves evince. We may, 


| however, reaſonably admit, that, on this land, by the 


beſt of the methods he practiſed in the eight years, 
there may be obtained conſtant crops of wheat which, 
eommunibus annis, would yield one quarter, four buſhels, 
of grain. This is to be underſtood to be without the 
uſe of any manure. For the ſhewing, that profitable 
crops may. be fo obtained by drilling, is the great point, 
to the elucidation of which, theſe experiments tend. 
The land, as we fee in the account, «© was hight, deep, 
ani dry ; a hazel mould, excellent for barley, but ge- 
* nerally thcught rot of fuficient tenacity for wheat; 
” + worth, 
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** worth, in that neighbourhood, fifteen ſhillings per 


© acre.” 


Fxpence and produce of each year for drilling 
cheat, according to the method pracſed by Sir D: gb 


J.egard. 


. * d. 

Two ploughings, — — 5 8 © 

Three horſe-hoeings, ge 0 3 06 

One hand-hocing, — — x. 27 

Total CXPences, —— 1 12 6 

Value of the crop, being 1 quarter, 4 buſhels, 5 3 
at four ſhilling per buſhel, — 


It appears hence, that a vearly profit of fifteen ſhil- 
lings and ſix-pence, communibus annis, might have been 
gained by drilling wheat on this land cenſtantly every 
year: without any impoveriſhment of the land: though 
no manure or fallow were uri. And as the annual pro- 
fats of the ſame land would not have been more than 
twelve ſhillings, x cultivated with a fucccſion of differ- 


ent crops in the common way of that country, there is 


a difference of two ſhillings and fix-pence in favour of 


the drill. Further, if we compare it wita the actual 


produce of ſeven acres cultivated in the broad - caſt, for 


eight years, as ſtated in the particular account of the 


experiments, in the preceding article, we ſhall fee it is, 
on the whole, fix ſhillings and two-pence per acre, more 
than was really gained by the broad-caſt. 

Theſe facts furniſh very concluſive reaſons for believ- 


ing, that wheat can be cultivated conſtantly without 


manure, even on land not well uited to it, wich greater 
profit than the common crops in the broad-caſt, with the 


aid of fallow and manure. But this profit would neceſ- 


farily be found to be much greater ou land, that is pro- 
perly ſuited to that grain, 1 
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If we take the fame view of the actual produce, in 
theſe experiments, of the barley, cultivated in the drilj 
way, for which this land was proper, the facts ſhew 
the rea] profits equal to thoſe, we have deduced here, 
with reſpect to wheat, by concluſions. 

We find the actual crops of barley in drill, produced 
at leait three quarters per acre: which at eighteen ſhil- 
lings per quarter amounts to two pounds fourteen ſhil- 
lings in valve, The expence in ſeed for the barley, is 
Icis by one ſhilling and four-pence half-penny than for 
the wheat: which reduces the expence of ſeed and til- 
lage to fifteen ſhillings and ſeven pence half-penny, 
inſtcad of the ſeventeen ſhillings and fix-pence for 
wheat. 


| #54 
The produce, therefore, being in value, 2 14 © 
The total expence, including rent — 1 10 77 

The profit will be, —— I 3 47 


The profit in cultivating barley conſtantly on this 
ground in drill, without manure or fallow, is therefore 
greater than that of the common broad-caſt courſe of 
crops and tillage, with full manure, by eleven ſhillings 
and four pence half-penny per acre : which leaves no 
reaſon to doubt, but that, on land equally fit for wheat, 
as this was for barley, the advantage over the broad - caſt 
would be the ſame. | 
As Mr. Lowther's «experiments, therefore, ſhew, 
that, without any fallow, and with half the manure 
common!y uſed in three years, applied only once in 
fve years, on land of eight ſhillings an acre in Cumber- 
land, he gained by drilling, eight ſhillings and two 
pence, annually, more than by the broad-caſt; which 
affords about twelve ſhillings profit there: fo Sir Digby 
Legard's experiments have demonſtrated, that, on 
land of fifteen ſhillings in Yorkſhire, about twelve ſhil- 
lings per acre, more than by the broad-caſt which is 
mere, likewiſe, about twelve ſhillings in acre, may be 
gained by the drill method. | 

The facts in theſe accounts, therefore, go far towards 
demonſtrating, that improved tillage may be ſubſtituted 
zor manure and lea fallow, with ap increaſe of profit, 

An 
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and a diminution of the farmer's diſburſements and 
trouble. Since the ploughing, and other operations of 
tillage are, according to the beſt mode of drilling, ra- 


ther leſs than greater, compared with thoſe of the broad- 
caſt ; and the labour, as well as coſt of the manuring, 


is ſaved: which, as well as the advance of the expence 
of the fallow rent, does not afford a full return the ſame 
year, It muſt not be underſtood, however, that where 
tallow and manure are omitted, even on very good land, 
conſtant crops of wheat or barley will be obtained by 
drill culture, equal to the beſt crops in broad-caſt, wiih 
fallow and manure. The facts, in all the different ac- 
counts, which have been given, ſhew them to be about 


half, on the middling land, and two-thirds on the b:{t. 


But the ſavings in expences of cultivation, manute, ard 
rent of fallow land, with a conſtant ſucce ſſion of crops of 
wheat or barley, render the profits greater in the pro- 
portions we have given, on the whole account of exp<n- 
ces and products, when eſtimated for a proper term of 
vears. N 

The ſacts, and calculations in Mr. Wynne Baker's 
report to the Dublin Society, of his experiments on dril- 
ling wheat, and barley, carry this much farther. In 
the broad-caſt, conſiſting of a ſucceſſion of fallow, wheat, 
and oats, every third year he charges nine barrels of 
wheat per acre produce from each crop. The fallow 
year is loſt: and the oat yields in value to the wheat, 
only as four to nine. In the drill way, he obtains fix 


barreis of wheat every year in a conſtant ſucceſſion. It 
23 proper to obſerve, that this is on the plantation acre, 


hich contains ſcven thouſand eight hundred and forty 
iquare yards: and is conſequently larger than ours by 
three thouſand ſquare yards. The total expence, in- 
cluding rent, communibus annis, in fifteen years, is two 
pounds ten ſhillings, in the broad-caſt; and two pounds, 
five ſhillings, and one penny, in the drill culture ; ac- 
cording to his ſtate of them; which is four ſhillings and 
cleven-pence annually in favour of the latter. But the 
difference of the value of the produce, which is to be 
added to this ſaving, is ſo great, chat it appears, as he 
ſays, according to his ſtate, © a farmer, having forty 
+ acres of tillage, ſuppoſing him to direct his attention 
to bringing it to the drill culture, would make, in 


A fiftecn years, nine hundred ſixty-nine pounds, ten 


„ ſhillings, 
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& ſhiilings, more than ho can in the common huſbandry: 
& which is ſuch an advantage, that the greater profit 
in the drilling acre will purchaſe the fee- ſunple of that 
in the common huſbandry, at twenty-ſeven year; 
„ purchaſe, valuing the land at eighteen fhillings an 
% acre. Thus it appears, that, in every fifteen years, 
4 the fee-ſimple of all the tillage lands in the kingdom 
< 15 loſt to the community, by the common cout ſe ot 
1 | 
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Account of Experiments, made 12 determine the conipar.:- 


tive Advantages of the DRILL, and BrRoapD-cast 
"TILLAGE af beat; communicated by Mr. Cox, 10 
the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Commerce; and inſerted at their Requeſt. 


To Robert DzſJic, Eſq; 
SIR, 


1 Society for the Encouragement of Arts, 


Manufactures, and Commerce, have directed me 


to deliver to you Mr. Cox's letters; in order to their be- 


ing publiſhed in the Memoirs of Agriculture, if you 
By Order, 
PETER TEMPLEMAN. 


SIR, 
BELOW is the draught of fixteen different experi- 


mens made on wheat, in the ſame field. 


If the time limited for delivering in the accounts of 
the culture of wheat, in claim of the premium, had 
been 


2 


This account was ſent to the Society by Mr. Cox, 
in claim of the gold medal, offered, for the year 1767, 
for the beſt ſett of experiments to determine the compa- 


rative advantages of the drill, and broad - caſt culture of 


wheat; which was adjudged to him. 


e- 


Y N. 


| Wallhampton „near Lymington, 


prepared as No. 1, and 2. One buſkel and an 
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been after Chriſtmas, I could then have acquainted vou 
wich the difference in the meaſure. * 
J am, Sir, 
Your moſt Obedient 


Humble Servant, 


IaArTHEW Cox, 
Nov. 12, 1767. MarTTHEW Cox. 


White wheat ſown in broad-caſt, Nov. 5 ; No. 1, 


| ſoaked in freſh water twelve hours ; ; in brine (1 Acre =, 


twenty-four hours; and limed. Two buſhels C Narrow 
of ed to an acre. Produce 199 ſheaves, Lands. 


White wheat fown in drills, Nov. 6; ſoak- 
ed in freſh water twelve hours; in brine twen-] No. 2. 
ty-four hours; and limed. Two pecks of ſeed. 1 Acre. 
Hoed by children the 2d of Mar, at a halt- } Narrow 
penny per row; which came to one ſhilling} Lands. 
and four-pence. This was out of the grœund | 
two days betore No. 1. Produce 151 ſheaves. 


White wheat ſown in broad-caft, Nov. 5 ; TE No. 3. 


hea 


half of ſeed per acre, * 140 ſheaves. 1 


White wheat ſown with a drill plough, Nov 1 

5, and 7 ; prepared as No. 1, &c. Seven pecks, | 
one quart of ſeed on the two acres. Hoed by | No. 4. 
children the 4th of May, at a half-penny per 2 Acres 
row, which coſt me one ſhilling per acre. Pro- Fr narrow 
duce 396 ſheaves, Moſt of the ears of this | Lands. 
wheat and No. 2, at harveſt, were fix and ſe- | 
ren inches long. | * 


White wheat ſown in e Nov. 233 NO. 5. 
brined three hours; and limed. Two buſhels 2 Acre. 
of ſeed, Produce 60 ſheaves. Narrow 

1 Lands. 
No. 


After this letter was written, part of the wheat was 
threſhed, before its being ſent ; and the amount af the 
produce will be found below, 


— 
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No. 6. Red wheat fown in broad-caſt. Twe 

3 Acres. { buſhels and an half of ſeed on an acre. Brined 
Broad three Hours; and limed. Produce 490 ſheave: 
Lands. Small ears, but very good wheat. 


No. 7. White wheat ſown in broad-caft, Nov. 1 ö. 
15 Acre. } Two buihels and an half of fecd : which was 
Broad | brined twelve hours; and limed. Produc? 


Lands. 280 ſheaves. 


Ne. 8. F White wheat ſown with the drill plough, 
15 Acre, | Nov. 7. One buſhel and an half of fect ; 
Broad 4 which was brined twelve hours; and limed. 
Lands. My ſervant hoed this wheat the 20th of Ma. 
CProduce 370 ſheaves. 


No. g. White wheat ſown in broad-caſt, Nov. 7 
14 Acre.) Two buſhels of ſeed. Limed only. Produce 
Broad | 240 ſheaves, 


Lands. 
No. 10. © White wheat ſown with drill-piougt, 
15 Acre. 4 Nov. 7. One buſhel and an half of feed. I. 
Broad JF med only. Produce 150 ſheaves. 
Lands. 


2 Acre. J Brined twelve hours; but not limed. Tuo 


No. 11. ſ White wheat ſown in broad-caſt, Nov. 7. | 
. buthels of ſeed. Produce 150 ſheavs. 


3 White wheat ſown in broad-caſt, 
| 2 Nov. 7. Brined twelve hours; and limed 
3 One peck and an half of ſeed. Produce 
„ | * C70 ſheaves. | 
ST 
82284 2 Red wheat ſown with drill-plough, 
= 21 & \ March 11. One buſhel and an half of 
25 | * Iſmutty ſeed. Brined forty-eight hours; 
© | '=& Nandlimed. It was ſo very wet, I could not 
= 8 cover the ſeed ſufficiently. This wheat 
tL SUI mowed; and gave to my hogs. 


Rec 


d 
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Red ſmittty wheat ſown in broad-caft, 3-4 
Nov. 20. Two buſhels and an half of ſced. C 7 
Brined a few minutes; and limed. Pro- 9 3 8 
ciuce 324 ſheaves. | 4 * 
a 
Red ſmutty wheat ſown with drill- q | 2 
plough, Nov. 20. Three pecks of feed. “ | 3 = 
Brined five hours; and limed. This wheat C Z | © oO 
my ſervant hocd, the 26th of May. Pro- 2 4 = 
duce 156 ſheaves. 3 
| 1 
Red ſmutty wheat ſown Nov. 23. Three 3 - 
huſhels of ſeed. Neither brincd, nor limed, fg 
Produce 261 ſheaves. | > 8 
This crop was good wheat; except be- 8 ; 


—.— 


ung a little ſmutty near the hedge. 


Ne. x, 2, 3, and 4, were chalked.— Ne. 5, was 
Junged and chalked: and, on the 20th of January; 
twelve buſhels of foot were ſown on it.— Ne. 6, 7, and 
8, had, alſo, in January, ſoot ſown on them, in the 
proportion of eighteen buſhels per acre.—N®9, and 10, 
had no manure.— Ne. 11, was only chalked.— Ne. 12, 
naving had carrots cleared off at Michaelmas, had no 
manure.—N?, 13, bearing carrrots, could not be clear- 
ed off, nor the ground got into proper order, till Febru- 
ary ; the ſeaſon being ſo very wet.—No. 14, 15, and 
16, bore vetches in 1766.— They had no manure. 
The ears of the wheat produced on this ground were 
imall; but the grains large. Near the hedge they 
were ſmutty ; but not half ſo bad as the ſeed. 

The ground, on which theſe experiments were made, 
is a ſhallow mould, on a gravel. The whole field is 
nearly alike ; excepting that, from N. 12 to 16, the 
toil is a little lighter, and runs deeper. 

The drilled wheat produced in general fix, ſeven, 
eight, and ſome twenty-five ſtems, from one grain. 
Ne. 2, was remarkable for the number of ſtems from 
each grain: but the quantity of ſeed ſown was too ſmall. 
look upon one buſhel of * to be quite ſufficient for 

| | one 
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one acre. + The quantity commonly ſown, in this 
county, is from twobufhels, to two and a half, per acre. 
At the rate, which wheat is now fold, there is a faving 
in the drill- method of ſowing, of near the rent of the 
land: viz. twelve ſhillings and ſix-pence per acre. 

The number of ſheaves produced by the drill-culture 
were not ſo many, in ſome of the experiments, as by the 
broad-caſt : but they all weighed more ; and produced 
more grain. The ears, alſo, were conſideraby longer: 
which I attribute to the hoeing; and the length of time 
the ſeed was ſteeped in brine.* 

The field, in which theſe experiments were made, i- 
called Wimble-field, fituated on Wallhampton-hill, on 
the eaſt ſide of Lymington river. It contains twenty- 
three acres within the fence. 

The quantity of wheat produced per acre, cannot be 
aſcertained: none of the red wheat being threſned; and 
only about half the quantity of the white, that was ob- 
tained in the broad-caſt method of culture. My rea 
opinion, however, is, that the drilled wheat will viele 
the moſt grain. | 

Nev. 19. 

N. B. Since I wrote the above, I have threſhed a 
quantity of both the red and the white wheat; and find, 
that twelve ſheaves of the red wheat, cultivated in 
broad-caſt, yield one buſhet of grain: whereas from ten 
ſheaves of the white wheat, cultivated in drills and 
broad-caft, the ſame quantity may be obtained. I have 
threſhed five hundred ſheaves of the produce of each oi 

| the 


— 


+ This agrees with the other accounts of the drill-cul- 
ture, that one buſhel of wheat is ſufficient, as feed, for 
one acre of land cultivated in that method. As two 
buſhels is the quantity moſt proper in broad-caſt, ceteri: 
paribus, a ſaving would be thence made, equal to the 
rent of the land, taken at a medium value, when wheat 
is at the price here ſtated. 


* 'The ears of corn, from the ſeveral divifions of the 
land, according to the numbers by which they are diſ- 
tinguiſhed, that were ſent tothe Society, as ſpecimens, 
along with the account of the experiments, appeared, 
on the examination made by the committee, to which 
hey were referred, to verify what is here ſaid of them. 
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the method; ot tt. The ſheaves were as equal in 
fre as pc ſſible; and weighed about twenty pounds each, 
The cars I have fent to the £ Society were not p: :cked , 
but the general tice of each experiment. 


SIR, Wallhampton, May 2, 1768. 

IN anſwer to yours,“ the lands of the experiments NR 
I, 2, 3, 4, were chalked, ahout fifteen load per acre. 
Ne 5 was manured with dung and chalk ; about fif- 
teen load per acre, —N®?. 7 was only dreſſed with foot, 
ſown by hand in the fpring.—N® 12 was chalked as the 
above. The lands to No. 12 had all three ploughings 3 ; 
and were dragged. 

The ſeed-wheat was harrowed in; except the lands 
ſown with the drill-plough : which were harrowed be- 
fore they were ſown. We ſowed about three acres per 
day with the drill-plough : which finiſhed. The other 
lands were before carrots and vetches; and had only one 
ploughing after the crops were off. 

put no more lime than would juſt cover the wheat 
fitted through our aſh- ſieve, after it was taken out of the 
teeps. I think, three buſhels of lime were all that were 
uſed for the ſeed of this field. The firſt ploughing, we 
charge ſix ſhillings per acre : the tkecond, hve : the 
third, four ſhillings. 

1 have ſown ſome wheat with the drill-alough laſt 
Michaelmas; have now fixteen ſtems from many of the 
ſingle grains ; and think it has not done tillering. 

The wheat, that was brincd this year twenty-four 


hours, did not "riſe till the twenty-firſt day after ſowing ; 


and many farmers ſaid, it would never come up. But: 


that wheat now promules to be the beſt crop. 


If I can give any further information, I ſhall do it 

with pleaſure. 

I have {own four acres of peaſe in drills: which, at the 
beginning of April, promiſed to produce a fine crop. 
But they are now almoſt all deſtroyed by an inſect, ne- 
ver known before in * It is like a pope — 

2 the 


* "This letter was written in anſwer to one, ſent to Mr. 


Cox, by order of the Committee, deſiring farckes infor- 


nation of the manner of tilling, and manuring the land 
or the experiments; and a particular account of tho 
mealure ct the crop — ed. 


* 1” — — — 
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the malt: but of a brown colour: I have caught icverat ; 
but cannot find any thing that will kill them. 
I am, Sir, your very humble ſervant, 
MaTTHEw Cox. 


S I R, Wallhampton, May 14, 1768. 

I received your favour * this morning ; and one 
from Mr. Box, of the 3oth ult. to the ſame purpoſe : 
which, I thought, I had fully anſwered. The land for 
the drilled wheat was prepared exactly the ſame as land 
ſown in the common way : only the land for the drilled 


wheat was harrowed before the drill-plaugh went on. 


My drill-plough ſows four rows, and harrows it. It 
was hand-hoed by children, as to the greateſt part? 


which coſt me one ſhilling and four-pence per acre. 


'The reſt, my ſervant hoed. I had, on an average, 
twenty-three Wincheſter buſhels per acre drilled. The 
expence of preparing the land is given below. In the 
account I ſent with the wheat, you will find how each 
experiment was manured. 
1 am, Sir, 
Your moſt obedient 
Humble ſervant, 


MarTTrrtw Cox. 


One acre of land fown in the common way. 


1 4 
Firſt ploughing — © 7 © 
Second ditto — — o 6 o 
Third ditto 1 - 0 56 
Harrowing —— 6 . 
Drag, &c. — — — 0 1 0 
1 8 0 
Two buſhels of ſced — — 016 © 
115 0 
One 


n 


This was in anſwer to a ſecond letter, written by 
order of the Committee, requeſting ſome further infor- 
mation as to the preparation of the land, the expence, 
and the produce of the grain, 


as (yp Cv w 


Oo ee ses sees a» 


ne 
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One acre of land drilled. 1 
Three ploughings and harrowing 


1 0 © 
Sowing with the drill, one man and boy, 
15. 44. per day : | 4 
Hoeing — — — „„ 
Lime — — — 0 0 © 
1 
One buſhel of ſeed — — 0 7 6 
1 


N. B. I had as much or more wheat from one bnſhel 
of ſeed fown in the drill way, as from two buſhels ſown 
in the common way. One buſhel of lime, which coſts 
ſeven- pence, is ſufficient for twenty buſhels of ſeed. As 
tor the chalk, &c. I charge nothing to either, ſince the 
expence was the ſame. * 


Am 1 g 


PRocxss fs for dying Leather RED and YriLow, as 
practiſed in Turxy. Communicated + 10 the Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce, by Mr. PrrLiveo; and inſerted bere at 
their Requeſt, N 

To Robert Deſſie, Eſq; 

SIR, 3 

H F. Society for the Fncouragement of Arts, 

Manufactures and Commerce, have directed me 
to deliver to you Mr, Philippo's proceſſes for dying 


3 leathe r 


Ait appcars from this account, that two parcels of 


land proper for wheat, will produce, when prepared in 


the'fame manner with full manure, at leaſt as much grain 


by the drill culture as by the broad-caſt; and thar at 
icaſt a buſt:el per acre may be ſaved in the ſeed, in the 
drill way, compared with the quantity required in the 
broad-cait. The expence in the drill way, as pradtiſed 
here, including ſeed, was C. 1. gs. 24. in the broad - caſt 


way, L. 1. 15s. od. Again therefore, ariſes, from ſubſti- 


tuting the drill method, inſtead of the broad- caſt, of 55. 104d. 
per acre, when corn is at the rate of 7s. 6d. per buſnel; 
and proportionably at every other price, ſuppoſing both 
practiſed, with the ſmall proportion of manure. 

+ The particular circumſtances, reſpecting this com- 
munication, are related in the preceding Hiite: y of :h* 
Society's tranſactions: page 189. 
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leather red and yellow, in order to their being publiſhed 
in the Memoirs of Agriculture, if you think proper. 


By Order, PrTER TEMPLEMAN, 


Prec» es for dyins Leather red and yells, as prafliſed 12 
uriy; Wit direttiaus for the preporaticn, and — 


the ſis ; ; commuicated oy My. Philipps. 


AK T1111 1 | | 
Firſt preparation of the ſkins, both for the red and yel- 
low dyes, by dreſſing them in linie. 

Let the ſkins, ory J with the hair on, be firſt laid 
to ſoak in clean water, for three days. Let them be 
be broken over the fActh ſide, put into freſh water, for 
two days longer, and afterward; hung up to drain, half 
an hour. Let them now be broken again on the fleth 
ſide, limed with cold lime on the ſame fide, and doub- 
led together with the grain fide outward. In thi ſtate, 
they mult be hung up within doors, over a frame, for 
five or ſix days, till the hair be looſe; which muſt then 
be taken off; and the ſkins returned into the lime pit for 
about three weeks. Take them then out, and let them 
be well worked, fleſh and grain, every fixth or ſeventh 
day during that time: after which let them be waſhed 
ten times in clean water: changing the water at each 


waſhing. They are next to be prepared in drench, as 
delow-mention(d. 


An TIC ILE II. 
SD 


Second preparation of the ſkins, for both the red and 
yellow dyes, by drenching | 


After ſqueezing the water out of the ſkins, put them 
into a mixture of bran and water, new milk warm, in 
the following proportions : viz. about three pounds of 
bran for five ſkins; and water ſufficient to make the 
mixture moderately fluid : which will be about a gallon 
tc each pound of bran. In this drench, ſuffer the 
ikins to he three days: at the end of which time they 
muſt be well worked; and afterwards returned into the 
erench for two days longer. They muſt then be taken 
out, and rubbed between the hands ; the water ſqueezed 
from them and the bran ſcraped 'off clean from both 
ſides of the ſkins. After this they muſt be again waſhed 


ten times in clean water; and the water ſqueezed out 
* them. 


'T hn: 


_ 
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Thus far the preparatory proceſs of all the ſkins, as weil 
thoſe to be dyed red as yellow is the ſame: but, after- 
wards, thoſe that are to be red, muſt be treatedas follows. 


Ax TICoLE III. 
Preparations, in honey and bran, of the ſkins that are 
to be dyed red. 


Iix one pound of honey with three pints of luke 


warm water ; and ſtir them together till the honey be 
diflolved. Then add two double handfuls of bran : and, 
taking four ſkins (for which this quantity will be ſut- 
ficient) work them well in it one after another. After- 
wards fold up each ſeparately into a round form, with 
the fleſh ſide outward ; and lay them in an earthern pan, 
or other proper veſſel, if in ſummer, by the fide of 


each other, and if in winter, on the top of each other. 


Place the veſſel in a ſloping poſition, fo that ſuch fluid 


as will ſpontaneouſly drain out of the ſkins, may 
run from them. An acid fermentation will then ariſe 


in the liquor: and the ſkins will ſwell conſidera- 
bly. In this ſtate, they muſt continue about ſeven or 
eight days: but the moiſture, that drains from them, 
muſt be poured off once or twice a day, as neceſſity may 
require. After this, a further preparation in falt is 
neceſſary: which is to be performed in the following 
manner. | 
| Arie IV. 
Preparation in falt, of the ſkins to be dyed red. 


After the ſkins have been fermented in the honey and 


bran, as abovementioned, let them be taken out of that 


mixture, on the eighth or ninth day; and well rubbcd 
with dry common ſea-ſalt, in the proportion of about 


half a pound to each ſkin: which muſt be well rubbed, 
and worked into them. This will make them contract 
again; and part with a conſiderable quantity of mo1- 
ſture : which muſt be ſqueezed out, by drawing each 
(kin ſeparately through the hands. They muſt next be 
ſcraped clean, on both ſides, from the bran, and ſuper- 
fluous ſalt and moiſture, that may adhere to them: af- 
ter which, freſh dry ſalt muſt be ſtrewed over the grain 
ſide; and well rubbed in with the hands. They are 
then to be doubled, with the fleſh ſide out ward, length- 


wiſe, from tail to tail: and more dry falt muſt he thinly 
ſtre wed over the fleſh- ſide; and rubbed in. For which 
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two laſt operations, about a pound and a halt f {ai 
will be ſufficient for each ſcin. They muſt then be pur 
thus, folded on each other, between two clean boarde, 
placed floping breadth-wiſe ; and a heavy weight laid 


on the upper board, in order gradually to preſs ovi 


what moiſture they will thus part with. I hey muſt he 

then continued in this ſtate of preſſure, two days, o. 

longer, till it be convenient to dve them: for u hich 

they will then be duly prepared. | 
; „. 

Preparation of the red dye, in the proper proportion 
for four ſkins; and manner of application of it in dy- 
ing the ſkins. | © 
Put eight gallons of water im a copper, with ſeven 

cunces cf ſhenan “ tied up in a linen bag. Light a fire 

under the copper: and, when the water has boiled 
about a quarter of an hour, take out the bag of ſhenan ; 
and put, into the boiling fluid or lixivium, 1ſt, Two 
drams of alum.—adly, Two drams of pomegranate 
birk.—3dly, Thrce quarters of an ounce of turmeric, — 

4 ly, Three ounces of cochineal,—5thly, Two ounces 

or loat ſugar. Then let the whole mixture hoil about 

nx minutes afterwards, over the fire. 
Meaſure out two pints of this liquor; and put it into 

a flat earthern pan. When it is cool as new milk, take 

one ſkin folded lengthw:ife, the grain fide outwards; and 


5 dip 


*The SUENAN 13 a drug commonly uſed in dying, 
in the-Faſt ; and very eaſily to be obtained at any of 
tie ports of Aſia, and Africa, in the Levant. It is the 
Loflern jointed Kuli, called by botaniſts, Selicornia: which 
grows in great plenty cn the ſea-coaſt, in thoſe and 
other parts of the Faſl. * There is a leſs ſpecies of the 
ichcornia on our coaſts, particularly in Lincolnſhire ; 
wiuch, from its very great affinity to the ſhenan, might 
be preſumed to have the ſame qualities, On ſome 
trials, it has not, however, appeared to anſwer the end 
ot the ſhenan. But it is proper to purſue the examina- 
tion of this further; as ſome unknown circumſtances in 
hie collecting, or uſing the Engliſh ſelicornia, might 
occaſion the miſcarriage. The Eaſtern ſhenan may, at 
all events, be eanly procured in any quantity, at a very 
io v price, by any captains of Turky ſhips, or otb -- 
burions vis may be at Aleppo, Smyrna, &c. —.— 
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vip it in the liquor: rubbing the fame gently in with 
the hands, Then, taking out the ſkin, hang it up to 
rain; and throw away the ſuperfluous dye. 

Aiter varus procecd inlike manner with the remaining 
mree ins: repeating the ſame operation, on each ſkin 
leparately, eight times, before each treſh dipping z and 
queczing the jkins by drawing them through the hand. 
Lay them now on one fide of a large pan, ſet ſloping 
to drain off as much of the maiſture as will run from 
them wiitout prejſuic, for about two hours, or till they 
1: cold, "Then tan them as here directed. 


Arten VL 
Tanning the red ſkins. 
Powder four pounds of the beſt white galls in a marble 
mortar ; and fift them till the powder be fine. Mix 


them with about three quarts of water ; and work the 
{kins well in this mixture for half an hour, or more: 


folding up the ſkins four- fold. Let them lye in this tan 


twenty-four hours; when they are to be worked again 
as before; then taken out, ſcraped clean on both fides 


from the firſt galls; and put into the like quantity of 


freſh galls and water. In this freſh mixture, they muſt 
de again well worked for three quarters of an hour; 
then folded up as before, and left in the freſh tan for 


three days. On the fourth day they muſt be taken out, 


waſhed clean from the galls, in ſeven or eight freſh 
quantities of water, and then hung up to dry. 


ARTICLE VII. 


Manner of dreſſing the red ſkins after they are tanned. 


When the ſkins have been treated as above, and are 
very near dry, they ſhould be ſcraped with the proper 
inſtrument or ſcraper, on the fleſh ſide, to reduce them 
to a proper degree of thickneſs. Then they are to be 
laid on a ſmooth board; and glazed, by rubbing them 
with a ſmooth glaſs. After which, they muſt be oiled, 
by rubbing them with olive oil, by means of a linen 
rag, in the proportion of one ounce and a half of oil to 
four ſkins : and then they are to be grained on a grain- 
ing board length-wiſe, breadth-wiſe, and croſs-wiſe 
rom corner to corner. 
— W ARTICLE 


a” — — — 
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ARTICLE VIII. 
Preparation, with galls, of the ſkins for the yellow dye, 
After the four ſkins are taken out of the drench af 
bran, and clean waſhed, as before directed (Article II) 
they muſt be very well worked, half an hour or more, 
in a mixture of one pound and a half of the beſt white 
calls, finely powdered, with two quarts of clean water. 
The ſkins are then to be ſeparately doubled length-wiſe, 
rolled up with the fleſh ſide outwards, laid in the mix- 
ture, and cloſe preſſed down on each other: in which 
ſtate they muſt continue two whole days. On the third 
day, let them be again well worked in the tan; and 
afterwards ſcraped clean from the galls, with an ivory 
or braſs inſtrument (but no iron muſt touch them: :) 
they muſt then be put into a freſh tan, made of two 
pounds of galls, with about three quarts of water; and 
well worked in it fifteen times. After this, they muſt 
be doubled, rolled up as before; and laid in the ſecond 
tan for two days. On the third day, a quarter of a 
pound of white ſea-falt muſt be worked into each ſkin : 


and the ſkins double rolled up as before; and returned into 


the tan till the day following: when they are to be taken 
out, and well waſhed fix times in cold water, and four 
times in lukewarm. The water muſt be then wel! 
ſqueezed out, by laying the ſkins under preſſure for 
about half an hour, between two boards, with a weight 


of about two or three hundred pounds upon the upper- 


moſt board: when they will be ready for the dye. 
Aren » © 

Preparation of the yellow dye in the proper proportion 
tor four ſkins; anc manner of application of it in dy- 
ung the ſkins. 
Mix fix ounces of caſſiari gehira, or dgehira, * or 
the berries of the eaſtern rhamnus, with the fame quan- 
tity 


* The Cass1art Grnira is the berries of an 
Faftern rhamnus or buckthorn-trec ; and may be obtain- 
ed at Aleppo, or other parts of the Levant, at a ſmall 
price, by the ſame means as the ſhenan. The common 
Avignon berries, or yellow berries, may be ſubſtitutcd 
but not with fo good an effect, as the caſſiari gehira: 
which 1s a ſtronger and brighter yellow dye, as well for 
this uſe, as colouring paper hangings, and other purpoſe: 


„ > C — he rw = XC * 


them as be fore directed. 
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tity of alum; and pound them together, till they be 
nine; in a marble or braſs mortar, with a braſs peſtle, 
Then, dividing the materials thus powdered, into three 
Equal parts, of four ounces each, put one of thoſe three 
parts into about a pint and a half of hot water, in a 
china or earthern veſſel ; and ſtir the mixture tegether. 
Let the boiled fluid ſtand to cool, till it will not ſcald 
the hand. Then ſpread one of the ſkins flat on a table 
in a warm room, with the grain ſide uppermoſt ; and 
your a fourth part of the tinging liquor, prepared as 
here directed, over the grain ſide, and ſpreading it 
cqually over the ſkin with the flat of the hands, rub it 
well in. Afterwards do the like with the other three 
kins : for which the mixture firſt made will be ſuf- 
ficient. 
— This operation muſt then be repeated twice more, 


ſeparately on each ſkin, with the remaining eight oun- 


ces of the powder of the berries and alum, with the 
above-mentioned due proportions of hot water, put to 


'The ſkins when dyed, are to be hung upon a wooden 
frame, without being folded, with the grain fide out- 


wards, about three quarters of an hour to drain: when 


they muſt be carried to a river, or ſtream of running 


water; and well waſhed in it fix times or more. After 
this, they muſt be put under preſſure for about an hour, 
till the water be well ſqueezed out ; and then hung up 


to dry in 2 warm room. 


This being performed, the ſkins are to be dreſſed and 
_ grained, as before directed for thoſe dyed red: except 


that they muſt not be oiled. 


ARTICLE 
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Arcourit of the Culture, and Uſe in feeding Cultle, tlie 
FukNzP-CABBAGE. * Communicated by Ro RRV 
Cor v1iLE, //; t the Society for the Encouragement 
of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce: and in ſerieil 
bere at their — 


T o Robert Dsfſie, Eſq; 
5 IR, 
I! E Society for the Encouragement of Arts, 
"ManufaQures, and Commerce have directed me 
to deliver to you Mr. Colville's letter, in order to their 
being publiſhed in the Memoirs of Agriculture, if you 


think proper. | 
By Order, | 
PETER TEMPLEMAY. 


GENTEEMEN, 

THE principal motive to induce countrymen to come: 
into any new trials, or diſcovetics, is to deviate as little 
a5 may be, from thc uſual practice in huſbandry. Therc- 
tore I have ſtuck to the old method, in which I have al- 
ways ſucceeded very well. 

At Lady-Cay, 1766, I took twelve acres of plowed 


laud ! into my own occupation, being in two piecccs, in 


order to lay them down to > graſs, ſo ſoon as I have im- 
| proved 


2 — —— — 


= The confuſion of "the name of th:3 plant with that 
of the turnep-rooted cabbage, or cabbage-turnep, which 
is the ſubject of the next article, and a different plant, 
may occaſion miſtak<cs of the one for the other, if at- 
tention be not given to diſtinguiſh them. This is the 
kind called the turn-p-cubbage : which has an orbicular, 
or roundiſh enlargement of the main ſtalk, ſome inches 
above the ground; and has long been known in this 


country as a garden plant; but rather for curioſity than 


for uie. The other, or turnep-rooted cabbage has not 
any ſuch bunch on the ſtalk above the ground; but the 
root is orbicular and large, reſembling che turnep. 
This latter kind was a ſtranger, as far as appears, till 
laſt year, that it was cultivated, as related in the next 
article, by Mr. Rey nolds. 
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proved them to my wiſh. Four acres, two roods, one 
of the two pieces, is a mixed foil of clay and fill; but, 
from bad management, very foul. After ordering it as 
well as the time I had would allow, I ſowed it with tur- 
nep-cabbage ſeed, in the broad-caſt way: which produ- 
ced a very good crop; weighing, great part of them, 
from three to ſix pounds each turnep. Seven acres, and 
two roods, the other piece of the twelve acres, being 
marſh land, of a ligh:, filly, hungry foil, I ſowed, alſo, 
with turnep-cabbage ſeed in the fame manner as beforc- 
mentioned; and it produced me as good a crop as I ex- 
peed, from ſo mean a foil. The turneps weighed 
from two to four pounds each. 


While I was managing theſe two pieces of land, Ife 


my labourers to dig over two acres of a fat rich foil, that 
I had planted with timber plants five years before; and 
lowed them with turnep-cabbage-leed, in the ſame 
manner as before- mentioned; raking in the ſeed, This 
was but an indifferent crop, owing to its having been 
ſown with the ſame ſort of ſeed five ſucceſſive years be- 


fore, when full a third part became degencrated to a 


long, thick ſtalk, ſomewhat like to brocoli: which was 


very eatable, by cutting to pieces about an inch thick ; 


as I do the turnep part when I give them to my cattle 
on paſture land. 3 
L had ſeveral failing patches in the three pieces; and 
thoſe I filled up by tranſplanting from the places where 
the plants were too thick. From the ſtricteſt obſerva- 
tion I could make, before I ſtocked the land, I did not 
find ſo great a difference between the plantling and the 
ſeedling as to make it worth any perſon's while to be at 
the expence of planting his land with turnep-cabbage, 
inſtead of ſowing it. Indeed, I have made the ſame ob- 
ſervation for theſe ſeven years laſt paſt, that I have 
been maſter of this plant, and never found it other- 
wile. 
Ot the ſeven acres and two roods of cabbage-turneps, 
I parted off an acre of them with trammel netting, in 
depth, two feet eight inches; that coſt me three-pence 
per yard (which is much the cheapeſt fence for that 
purpoſe;) and put forty-eight ſheep into it, the gth of 
December ; being three weeks before the great fall of 
now. When it came, it drifted againſt my netting, ſo 
that 
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that it was level; and my ſheep run over it into the other 
part, where they continued all the time of the ſnow, 
without any trouble to provide any other food for them; 
and did extremely well. When the ſnow (which lay 
on the ground tull three weeks) was melted, I could 
not find, notwithſtanding the turnep-cabbages were 
more than halt eat, any quantity damaged worth no- 


| tice : which is a ſuſacient recommendarion for the pro- 


pagating this plant. 

I put twenty- nine ſtore- ſneep into the acre after the 
ſnow was gone: which kept them well a fortnight: ſo 
that reckoning four- pence per ſheep, per week, for for- 
ty-eight ſhecp three weeks; and three-pence per ſnecp 
per week for twenty- nine ſheep; two weeks come to 
three pounds two ſhillings and ſix- pence per acre, which 
L let for no more to my tenant I took it from, than ten 
ſhillings per acre. 

Of my plantation two acres, I gave part of the crop 
of turnep-cabbages to my feeding ſheep at graſs during 
the ſnow : and the remainder, I am now cutting up; 
and giving to my feeding beaſts: which thrive extreme; 


well on them. 


I weighed (after cutting off the ſtalk cloſe to the tur- 
nep part) four hundred and fifteen pounds, which were 
eat by five beaſts of ſixty ſtone each, at fourteen pounds 


to the ſtone, at three meals. 


As to the four acres, and two roods of turneps, I ſhall 
cut part of them up, for my feeding beaſts: which ! 
hope I ſhall be able to ſend to Smith field ſome time in 
April. The other part, I ſhall ſtock with my feeding 
ſheep: which I ſhall clip about old Lady-day; and 
lend them away. 

Perhaps it may be thought ſtrange, I ſhould aſſert. 
there is little difference between the plantlings, and the 
ſeedlings of this herb, after having ſent you one of eac! 
fort; of which the ſeedling weighed to pounds, and a 
half leſs than the plantling. But the plantling wa: 
tranſplanted into a rich garden-ground, while the othe: 
continued in the mother-earth till I ſent it to you: 
which 1s greatly the inferior foul. 

There is this great advantage in the turnep-cab- 
bages: as they ſtand about three inches above ground, 
they are to be cut up in the ſevereſt weather; and given 
to cattle, when the common turnep is locked up 1 — 

roſt. 
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froft. And there is ſtill a further advantage in the tur- 
nep-cabbages, that they require no waſhing : which 
ſaves a great deal of labour and expence. 


1 finiſhed ſowing, &c. the 23d of April, 1765. 1 


gave them two hoeings, which is uſual with a crop of 
common turneps. It any further information is requi- 


red, be pleaſed to ſignify the ſame: as alſo the receipt 
of this to, 


Gentlemen, 
Your moſt obedient 
Newton, near Wiſbeach, 


in the Ifle of Ely, Cambridge- Humble Servant, 
ſhire, March 4, 1767. | 


Roß ERT Corviilile 
GENTLEMEN, | 
N my letter to you laſt ſpring, I gave you an ac- 


1 count of my ſowing fourteen acres of land, in three 
Pieces, with turnep-cabbage feed; and, at the ſame 


time, acquainted you with the nature of the ſoil of 
each piece, the management, and benefit accruing 

therefrom. | | 
L ſowed in April laſt, twelve acres of the ſame land, 
in two pieces: viz. ſeven acres and two roods, and four 
acres and two roods, with turnep-cabbage ſeed: which 
anſwered as well in all reſpe cs, as thoſe the year before, 
excepting about one hundred, + in the four acrcs and a 
half, 


* 


* 


Colville (now Sir Robert Colville) in claim of the pre- 
mium for cultivating the turnep-cabbage : which was 
adjudged to him. 7 

+ This is a proof of the hardineſs of the turnep-cab- 
bage, the froſt of laſt winter being very ſevere. But 
though Mr. Colville's plants eſcaped from his ſoil being 
favourable to them, moſt others of the ſame kind were 


deſtroyed by the rigour of the cold. In the nurſery gar- 


dens, they were moſtly killed; and I am informed of 


ſeveral fields where the ſame happened. Thoſe, which 


were raiſed by Mr. Reynolds, among his turnep-rooted- 
cabbage, were likewiſe all killed, as we ſhall fee in the 
next article. 'This ſhews that the turnep-cabbage, 
though hardy, is not fo in the firſt degree; as it — 

thus 


* This account of the turnep-cabbage was ſent by Mr. 
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half, was damaged by the froſt, and not more: which 
15 of ſo little conſequence, that it is not worth mention- 
ing. It wouldbe needleſs to recapitulate over again the 
account, I fent you laſt year: as I have nothing new to 
mention. I am now ſowing the ſeven acres and two 
roods with barley ; and, after it is harrowed in, ſhall 
lay it down to graſs : ſowing two ſacks of hay ſeeds, 
and ten pounds of white Dutch clover ſeeds per 
acre, 

In the year 1763, I laid down to graſs, five acres of 
marſh land (the foil a hungry fill) in the ſame manner, 
which was lett at eleven ſhillings per acre, when I took it 
mto my own hands. It has kept me forty ſheep, and 
five beaſts tor three months in the ſummer, and fifteen 
ſheep ſeven months in the winter, every year it has been 
laid down; ſparing it two months, the latter end of the 
year for a winter paſture. You will obſerve, by the 
following moderate calculation, the advantage I have 
reaped from its laying down to graſs. F 

| A K 4 
40 Sheep, at two-pence per week each, for K = 
three months os 
15 Sheep, at two-pence per week, «ry 1 
ſeven months 
5 Beaſts, at one ſhilling per week each, — 
three months - — — 3 


=J 
2 
3 ©. Q 


10 10 © 


— 


Jam, Gentlemen, 
Your moſt obedient 
And humble ſervant, 
ROBERT COLVILLE. 


” 


thus deſtroyed in ſome lands laſt winter by the froſt : 

while the turnep-rooted-cabbage, the two kinds of bore- 
cole, and the cole-ſeed, remained uninjured every 
where. The experiments made in conſequence of the 
Society's premiums for the turnep-cabbage, have, 
therefore, afforded this light with reſpe& to it, that 
though a hardy plant, compared with moſt others, it 
cannot be depended on in very ſevere froſts, if raiſed on 
rich, or moiſt ſoils. | 


r 


10 
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ARTICULE IX: 


an Account 57 the Citivation of the TURN KEY TA 
Carnace, mw fit intraduced into England, as av 

Article f Agricuttcuroy, and of It's Application ta, and 
Utility in feeding neat Catt!s, Ihorſes, and Sheep ; toge- 
ther with a Metin of deſtraging the Fly in Turneps. 
Communicated t3 the Society tor the Encouragement of 
Arts, Se. in three Letters, by Mr. John Reynolds ; 
wid in/erted here ot their Regueft. | 


Te Rizcrt Dialfte, Fig; 
51 R, 
# | Ii Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Ma- 


| nufactures, and Commerce, have directed me to 
«cuver to vou XIr. Reynold's letters, in order to their 


being publuned in the Memoirs of Agriculture, if yen 


think proper. 
By Order, 
PETER TEMPLEMAN. 


3 Adiſhham, Marc 25th, 1768. 
 Worrnr Six, y Wingham Bag, Kent. 


AS I apprchend, we have obtained a new * ſpecies of 
turnep-cabbage : which I look upon to bc a very valua- 
ble acquiſition truly.—A ſpecimen of the plants may be 
ſeen at Mr. James Gordon's, ſeedſman, in Fenchurch- 
Street, next Tueſday : having engaged to ſend him a 


few upon Monday, by a Canterbury hoy, where Dr. 


Templenian, or any other gentleman belonging to the 
honourable Society of Arts, &c. may inſpect them; 
Vor. 1 = and 


This ſpecies of cabbage with a turnep root is un- 
doubtedly new here, conſidered as a ſubject of agricul- 
ture; and, as far as appears, has not before been brought 
into England. But it was well known to botaniſts: as 
will be ſhewn in the next article, from the deſcription of 
authors; and is generally cultivated in the northern 
parts of Europe. | 
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and be alſo informed by him (Gordon) of their good 
qualities for feeding of ſtock, fo far as I have made tri- 
al hitherto. It has been but about two months ſince, we 
began feeding them off. They produce a marvellous 
deal of food : and that too, when moſt wanted now ; 
turneps being gone, and no other herbage to be had, 
This root is proof againft froſt, when moſt other vege- 
tables are deſtroyed. This I ſay from experience on 
fair trial, this laſt winter. One ſingle perch, or fixteen 
foot and a half ſquare, taken up from a field of tour a- 
cres (indifferently choſen) weighed two hundred and 
five pounds. In another piece, of about an acre and 2 
half, the ſame quantity of ground produced two hundred 
and ſeventy-three pounds, taken up the 15th of Februa- 
ry. Behold] what a noble production this is! Tos 
much cannot well be ſaid of its excellencies, fo far as! 
am able to judge. | 

I rejoice to think of the great good, that may ariſe 
from this plant to the Public; and the more fo, as being; 
the happy inſtrument myſelf of its introduction. For! 
never heard or read of this ſpecies of vegetable; and. 
therefore, I call it new. Whether or no I am miſtaker. 
let the connoiſſeurs jadge.— This I know, that one acrc 
well cultivated will produce a much greater quantity of 
more ſubſtantial food, than the beſt turneps I ever ſaw.—i 
look moreoyer upon theſe as more certain to the farmer, 
eſpecially in hard winters, when turneps are often de- 
ſtroyed. Thus much, by way of information, I thought 
neceſſary.—l have no intereſt herein, but to ſerve the 
community : which I think is every man's duty: ard, as 
fich, what] have ſaid is at your ſervice. I am, 

Worthy Sir, with all due reſpect, 
Your moft humble ſervant, 


Joan RzvyNnoLDs. 


P. S. The plants herein mentioned grew upon land, 


which rents at fix ſhillings per acre. 


I ſhould be glad of a few graſs-ſeeds, to make trial 
of ; in caſe any can be obtained different from the 
North American black, &c. Timothy: the firſt I have; 
the ſecond J believe is of little worth. Mr. Gordon will 
direct them to me. 


May 
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May 13, 1763. 
My Loxrps and GENTLEMEN, 
PURSUANT to your intimation, I tranſmit to you 
an account of all my proceedings relating to the plant, 
called TURNEP-ROOTED CABBAGE ; but, before I 
enter on the ſubject, give me leave to acquaint you 
with the motives, which induced me to make trial of 
this plant. When I found, that there was a premium 
offered by your moſt laudable Society for cultivating this 
plant, + I began to think, that there muſt be ſome more 
than ordinary quality inherent in it, which you were 
defirous of introducing to publick view ; and renedering 
ſubſervient to public good. This put me upon trying 
what I could make of it. But, at my firſt ſetting out, 
I laboured under difficulties. No feed could be had in 
England, f neither from ſcedſmen, nor gardeners : as 
far as I could find. They * that it was not worth 
2 the 


* The preceding letter was referred, by the Society 
to the Committee of Agriculture: and the ſubje& of it 
appearing a matter worthy the moſt ſerious attention, 
they deſired Mr. Reynolds to give the fulleſt informati- 
on he could, with reſpeCt to the culture, &c. of this 
plant ; and, eſpecially, as to fome particular points 
ſpecified : which he has here accordingly done. 


+ Mr. Reynolds does not here mean the plant, which 


is the ſubject of his letter: as it was never brought in 
queſtion before the Society till by himſelf ; but the ſpe- 
cies called the turnep-cabbage, that is commonly known: 


and for which the Society have offered premiums ever 


ſince the year 1765 incluſive. That kind is a very dif- 
ferent plant from that of Mr. Reynolds: not producing 
2 turnep-root, but only a bunch or enlargement of the 


main ſtalk, ſome inches above the ground.: which a lit- 


tle reſembling a turnep in form, occaſioned the plant's 
being called the turnep-cabbage. The other for diſtincti- 
on, therefore, is properly named the CaBBact-rooT- 
' ED TURNEP; or may, for brevity, be called the Cap- 
BAGE-TURNEP : Which will ſufficiently diſtinguiſh it 
from the turnep-cabbage, 

Mr. Reynolds might have been ſupplied with what« 
ever quantity he could want of this ſeed in England, if 
he had known where to apply far it, Mr. Sheilds near 
Lambeth, 
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the propagating. Recourſe was then had to « nou 
ſeedſman in Holland for the beſt fort of turnep-cabhagc 
feed, to the amount of ſix pounds. But he was able te 
procure me only one Dutch pound; and ſaid it was the 
crowth of Ruſha; and that both the Swedes and Ruſſi- 
ans gave aſſurances of its ſtanding the froſt, in thoſe + 
fevere climes. This gave me great encouragement te 
procced. | 


Cutrun of the Group, and MANNER of Rats- 


ING the PLaNnTs. 


A piede of ground, conſiſting of a gentle hazel mould, 
ſixteen perches in quantity was, accordingly, long be- 


tore made ready, b y three good plowings. This land 


was ſtirred again on receiving of the ſeed; which made 
a fourth plowing. The ſeeds were ſown on the 15th 
April 1767. As there was room allotted for the growth, 
there was no neceſſity for planting out till the weather 
was ſuitable for the purpoſe. The plants could not, in 
this cafe, draw, and ſpoil one another, according to the 
Sardener's term. It may be neceſſary, that 1 ſhould 


mentior. 


—— — —— - 


ſ .ambeth, having then a Tuſficient ſock. But the ſame 
difficulty has occurred to many others, as well as to Mr. 
Reynolds, in obtaining this and other ſeeds, for which 
the Society have offered premivms. This has been 2 
-rrcat impediment to the ſucceſs of their premiums. But 
it 15 now removed hy their giving notice in their premi- 
um books, and advertiſements, *© That the trees. 
„plante, cuttings, and feeds, for which they offer pre- 
miums, may be had of Mr. Sheilds nurſeryman at 


cc 


| 4 [,ambeth : who has undertaken to ſupply the fame 
„good, and on reaſonable terms.” Mr. Shields, in 


purſuance of this agreement, contracted with Mr. Rey- 
nolds for taking part of the feed of this new kind of cah- 
bage, or turnep, raiſed by him; and is prepared to an- 
ſwer any orders for it. 

* "The Dutch gardener informed Mr. Reynolds ver” 
rightly, that this ſpecies of cabbage, or turnep, is culti- 


 wated both in Sweden, and Rufha, as it is alſo in Den- 


mark, and the other northern parts of Europe ; where it 
Kands the extremeſt freſt ; and is therefore, in that light, 


preferable to other turneps in thoſe countrics, 
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mention in this place, what the ſtate of the field was, in 
the year before the plants were tranſplanted into it. 
'F'wo acres of it had been a fallow; two acres in 
oats : and one in rye; the whole picce conſiſting of five 
acres, In order to fee, what effect dunging would 
have thereon, a certain part of this field was thick fold- 
ed with theep's dung: the fold paſſing quite through 
the wnole field length-wiſe; by which means it cover- 


ed part of every different ſoil. The other parts were 


jeft unfolded, This was done, in order to ſee the differ - 
ent effects, the dung might have one way, or the other, 
upon each ſoil. The field, choten for my purpoſe, 
nad in it different foils, intermixed with each other, 
17, clay or brick-earth, ſtrong cledge, flint gravel, or 
:tony ground, gentle loam, hazel mould, and a ſmall 
patch of crumbly chalk. It was of a very irregular fi- 
zure; ſurrounded by woods; and of courſe well ſhel- 
:cred from cold winds. 

Knowing, that all the cabbage tribe required deep 
carth to root in, I cauſed three acres to be plowed of 
different depths, viz. ten, twelve, and thirteen inches. 
This was done quite through he whole field length- 
wiſe ; by which means, the plough paſſed through 
all the different ſols in one furrow thick and thin: 


oats, rye and fallow, all together. The other two 


acres had only common plowings. This was perform- 
ed about the middle of December 1766. 

The ſecond plowing was croſs-wiſe ; which we call 
balking : a term uſed for ftriking furrows of a good 
depth, ten rows to the rod. This was performed Janu- 
ary 1767. The third plowing was don: in the ſame 
midnner, towards the end of March, 1767. This, we 
call ſplitting of balks. Previous to this laſt, the balks 
were harrowed down dry. The fourth, and laſt plow- 
ing was towards the end of the May following, length- 
wite, exactly of the fame depth with the firſt plow- 
ing. In this manner, ure the plowings, which were 
performed dry, compleated ; and thus did the land lye 
till within two or three days of planting. Then tit was 
well dreſſed ; a term uſed tor harrowing and rolling, 
that the ground might be ſufficiently fine to receive the 
plants. I lit» ſhould be performed fooner, ii the weather 
be faitable : leſt i! ſhauld prove too dry at the time of 
tranſplantinę 
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Tiuk and Max NER of PLANTING. 


We began to tranſplant at the latter end of June, 176). 
This was performed in rows acroſs the field: ſome at 


two feet intervals; ſome at two fect two inches; and 


others at two feet four inches. 


In the firſt, the plants were two feet apart in the 


rows: in the ſecond, they were twenty-two inch- 
es: and in the third, they were in general twenty 
inches: but ſome few were two feet; and others 
eighteen inches. Four acres were planted in this 
manner: and, by way of trial, we planted alſo ſevcral 
rows of common cabbage; two forts of brocoli, called 
ſavoys, and Siberian borecole, commonly called Scotch 
kale. Theſe, with ſome coleworts ſown in the broad- 
caſt-way, compleated the field. The plantings were 
performed, as faſt as the plants advanced in bigneſs ; ſo 


that à few days intervened betwixt the ſeveral times. 
Vet the whole was finiſhed before the end of July. Fre- 


quent ſhowers often followed; and all grew to admira- 
tion. But a little time diſcovered, that we had only a 
ſmall ſprinkle of the common turnep-cabbage, among 
the wholc : not more than one hundred plants per acre, 
one with the other, throughout the plantations. 

This ſomewhat alarmed me : but finding, however, 
that I had got a new ſpecies of plants, which neither 
myſelf nor even the moſt ſkilful in the knowledge of 
plants knew any thing of ; and liking their counte- 
nance ; I treated them in the beſt manner 1 could. The 
common cabbage, the two brocolis, the ſavoys, and Si- 
berian borecole, together with the ſprinkle of common 


turnep-cabbage, were all treated alike with theſe new 


gueſts: ſave only, that the former were planted further 
apart. Mark the event! None but the borecole, and 
theſe new comers ſurvived the froſt, Every individual 
plant beſides was deſtroyed thereby. An inſtance this of 
the ſupefiority of this new ſpecies over the other ſorts: 
particularly in its being impenetrable by froſt. But to 


proceed. We made uſe of a trowel for the purpoſe of 


Planting, inſtead of a dibble, or dipper (a model of 
hich will be ſent.) This inſtrument, penetrated eaſily 


into the round, the depth required: the planter then 


| gy" the earth after him; and placed the plant, up to 
the ſevt-ſtalk of the leaves, behind the trowel, in a 


floping 5 


each end, by the drawer of them. The planters drop- 
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laping poſture, towards the mark in the line, which 
was made uſe of for planting, before the trowel was 
drawn out of the ground. The plant being thus placed, 
the planter then trod the earth cloſe with his foot: 
whence the ground by hard preſſure ſunk a little lower 
than the ſurface: whereby it was enabled to receive the 
rain more effeQually at its roots. 

Two men worked at one line: which was marked at 
the diſtance deſigned for the arrangement of the plants. 
A number of plants ſufficient for one row were laid at 


ped the plants at the marks, till they met at the middle 
of the line. Then returned back: planting at the ſame 
time: and each man gettingat the end of the line together, 
they removed it to the required diſtance; and ſo pro- 
ceeded. The ſtones, clods, or bits of chalk, were bruſh- 
ed away, with the trowel at the mark; ſo that none of 
them, nor any dry earth entered the ground with the 
plant. This method, I have found to be far the beſt of 
any in planting of the cabbage tribe; and madder too. 
in a thort time after the planting, the hand-hoe was 
applied to the plants in the rows; which nouriſhed them 


greatly. The horſe-hoe was made uſe of for the inter- 


vals, three ſeveral times; according as the weeds advan- 
ed, The laſt hoeing was in February laſt. The earth- 
ing them up gradually by horſe-hoeing proved to be ve- 
ry uſeful; as they became thereby well ſcreened againſt 
the fronts. This, hkewiſe, prevented any ill effects 
from the crows, and rooks : which are great enemies to 
this plaat, by picking holes therein ; and occaſioning, 
thereby a decay and rottenneſs. J ſhould obſerve, that 
{ made ute of two kinds of hotle-hoes : a prong, and a 
plate-hoe. The former was ahout fifteen inches wide, 
tor the firit hoeing; and the latter about a foot. Both 
were made to fit one and the fame wood-work. The 
hand-hoc was fix inches and an half wide. One horſe 
and man hoed four acres in a day. I mean the inter- 


vals only for the hand-hor did the reſt, as occaſion 


required. | 
DirecnknENT PRODUCT. 


THE effects were, that thoſe plants, which were on 
the clay, or brick-earth til, did not return out to be fo 
| 5 N 
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good by one half as ſome of the other; nay, tney were 
the worſt in ali the field. Thoſe on the iff cled gy land 
were but little better; they weighed ſomething more 
than the other. The ſtony „flint gravel, g cart! -loam, 
and þazel- mould, were but little different f-om each o- 
ther. I give the preference to the mo The plants 
on one perch, indifferently choſen, where tha deep 
lowing was performed, being ow i up, the 15th of 
——— weighed two! hundred and fitt w. ſour „ : 
another taken in the fame manner on the 26th of March, 
weighed three nundred and nincty-three pounds. A 
third taken from the ſame ground, cn the 25th of April, 
w ched four hundred and ſeventu-ſix pounds, The 
number of plants, which produced theſe, were fixts- 
eight, and no morc. Yet ole on the crumbly foil ex- 
cecdet this by four pounds: the weight being four 
hundred and eighty pounds: and the number of plants 
the ſame, viz, fixty-eight: a vaſt return, notwithſtand- 
ng | ire r. y error in conforming them 100 ſoon. For 
what were taken up in February. would now maintair. 
twice as much ttock, as they did at that time: as they 
Are; * 13h May, as good as crer. Whereas turnep: 
Se ky, when going tofecd; theſe do not. My 
cep Fool none, but cat then up, both root, and 
branch, with great gladneſs of heart, A c:rcumſtance 
of no fü all weigh tie, their thriving beſt on dry ground: 
inaſmuch as they are better fed off on ſuch ſoils, than 
on thole tha: are cold and wet. For my part, I, in 
ſhort, Imou- net which to admit” mot}, the wiſdom, or 
the woodnch, of Provieent*, in the formation of it. 
In order t- gain as much experience as poſſihle, in the 
cultivation of theſe roots, T prepared an acre in another 
piece of ground: ea a ſmall part of which was laid two 
curt-loads gt good dung, and mould mixed together: 
Which was tprcad, as e ulnally done for corn, before = 
firſt oloving. Flere the plowings were performed, i 
the ſame manner as in the fre acres, at twelve — 
J:ep. After this, two cart loads more of the fame dung 
were laid on at another place, on the ſurface of thefs 
ple wings: the ſoil being poor, thin, and chalky. Be- 
fies that it never had any manure hat vet, within my 
rucmory, but what it had from theſe deep plowings on- 
Iv. x have we plante d, at two feet intervals, and eigh- 
deen miles apart im the rows. Þ made this trial, mere. 
| Rs Yo 
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y through curioſity : not expetting the lenſt advantage 
thereby. Yet, to my great ſurprize, the growth on 
this poor g ground was ev ery where alike: no diſtinction 
could be made betwixt that with the dung and mould, and 
hat was not dunged. And, whatis more extraordinary, the 
produce of this when taken up, was equal to that of any one 
acre in the other field: one perch of it weighing, on the 
th of February, two hundred and eighty-four pounds. 
x ſpecimen of this, after it kad been twice eaten off by 
lambs, was ſent to Mr. Gordon, fecdiman, in Fenchurch- 
treet, for the inſpection of the rentlemen belonging to 
Our Society: as a proof of the utility of this plant: and 
as a proof like w iſe, that no dung is required in cultiva- 
ting it: and that deep plowing, or tillage, only is ſuf. 
kcient. The horned cattle are fond of the herbage of 
this plant. "They may be eaten off more than ence, if 
required, We are now, this 13th day of May, feeding 
off halt an acre, with fix milk-cows and a bulk, the ſe- 
cond time, in the five - acre piece: which was eaten off 
all the winter by the game. We find the milk, and but- 
ter, exceeding ſweet, "and good. If full grown ſheep, be 
out in, before they are deſigned to be totally conſumed, 
they fall immediately upon the roots: which will occa- 
ſion them to rot. But lambs will not do the fame. We 
eat off with them, after weaning, half the acre in the 
chalky foil, twice; firſt in November, 1767; and a 
ſecond time in January, 1 1768 : ata time when the wea- 
ther was very ſevere Theſe two feedings were made by 
way of trial, toſce what effects it would hav e, both on the 
lambs, and the growth of the plants. The lambs throve 
very well ; and liked their entertainment. Further, in 
order to try, whether, or no, ſheep would live upon 
theſe roots only, without any additional food, I fenced 
off half an acre, in this fame field, which had becn eaten 
off, once before, by lambs : viz. in December, 1767. | 
turned in one hundred and eighty-three ſheep. in Febru- 
ary, 1768; but took them out every night to fold, that 
they might not touch the roots with dung; nor ſpoil any 


by lying among them, &c. Here they were maintained 


fourteen days in great plenty. Nothing more was given 
them, beſides theſe roots: and | never wiſh to ſee them 
thrive better, Had they bcen fed upon turneps, the 


ſheep would have required hay, ſtraw, or ſome other 


berbage beſides, This I deem no inconſiderable ſaving. 
Happy 
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Happy event, that ſuch good food; and that in great 
plenty; can by induſtry, be extracted from ſoils, where 
little or nothing could be expected; and, let me add, at 
a ſeaſon of the greateſt ſcarcity! | 

In order to the conſuming them, they were dug up 
occaſionally with a four-prong fork. My ſhepherd took 
up, in three or four hours, enough to maintain two 
hundred and fifty ſheep for a whole day. When ſpent 
on the ground, they may be ſliced, if required, and 
uſed in the ſtalls for horned cattle, &c. I have reſerv- 
ed ſome for ſeed : which have been twice horſe-hoed: 
this ſpring : viz. in February, and April. They make 
a moſt delightful appearance at this time: but when 
the ſeed will ripen I cannot yet judge. I am apt to be- 
lieve in July. Should the ſeaſon prove kindly, I hope 
to have a conſiderable quantity of ſeed to diſpoſe of: 
beſides what I ſhall want for my own uſe. 


REMARKS. 


It is not neceſſary to be very nice about, or pay a 
particular regard to ſoil for the turnep-rooted cabbages, 
as they will grow on poor lands as well, if not better, 
than on ſuch as are wet, ſtrong, and ſtiff: and that 
too, without any fort of dung, or manure whatever, 
provided the plowings be duly performed. Dry lands, 
or ſuch as may be made ſo, are moit likely to ſucceed. 
Yet, let it be obſerved, that the laſt fummer was un- 
commonly wet: which might greatly favour the poor, 
dry land: and injure the ſtiff, cold, and cledgy. 

The ten inch plowings were equal to thoſe of twelvr: 
and thirteen on every foil in the field; except the flint 
gravel, and crumbly chalk : on theſe two foils the plants 
were beft, where the deeper plowings of twelve and 
thirteen inches were performed. But the common 
plowings throughout the whole piece, did not produce, 
one with the other, more than two-thirds of what the 
deep plowed grounds amounted to. Hence the neceſ- 
ſity of plowing deep, in order to cultivate this plant 
ſucceſsfully; as common plowing will not do. 

The foldings in this field ſeem to be uſeleſs: no mark: 
appearing from the dung in the leaſt degree: the un- 
folded parts being equal to thoſe that were folded. 
Whence, I conclude, that deep plowings only are ſuffi- 

Clent 
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cent without dung: for fo I call folding, tho” not in the 
higheſt degree. The greateit weight of food was on 
rhe two foot intervals, with cighteen inches in the rows. 
This diſtance is, therefore, recommended. If the plants 
de nearer, there will not be proper room for the horſe- 
noc: on whi ch, much of the ſucceis depends. 

The ground, we ſee, may be ſtocked in winter as 
occaſion requires, I Go not adviſe this. The owner is 
to uſe his own diſcretion. The five-zcre piece eat off 
by the wood animals, points out what might be done in 


time of diſtre's ; w hich might not otherwiſe have been 


Known, Maiming a vegetable certainly checks its 
growtli. 1 find the ſeedling plants, in their natural 
tate, much ſuperior to the others, that were eaten off. 

The winter herbage will undoubtedly pay the expen- 
ces of planting. The feeding of the lambs on the 
chalky ſoil, proves to be worth at leaſt fifteen ſhillings 

per acre, 

That the plants keep i improving daily, from the time 
of planting, to the time of ſpending them, is demonſtra- 
ble in both fields. The weight being near double, the 


27th of April, to what it was the 15th of February, a 
circumſtance this, duly to be regarded. 


As the flies will be apt to fall upon and deſtroy the 


young ſeed-plants, to prevent the great inconvenience 

thereof, uſe the following remedy. Mix the intended 
ſeed with long- top raddith-ſeed ; which the flies much 
admire. The raddiſh leaves being quick growers, will 
entertain theſe inſeQs until the other ſeed plants get out 
of the way. But if they are very numercus, run a light 
roller over them night and morning, whilſt the dew re- 
mains. This will lick moſt of them up, if duly per- 
formed. For a little moiſture cauſes both them, 1 
the earth, when clammy, to ſtick to the roller; by 
which means the enemy will be removed; and d. 
young plants no ways injured thereby. A large field 
will require two or three rollers to perform this effectu- 
ally. The ſmalleſt ſhould be not lets than twelve inches 
in diameter. I have had three rollers going all night, 
from eight or nine, to five or ſix o'clock next morning; 
and this repeated for three nights ſucceſſively, and once 
for four. This was in the year 1739: a year fatal to 
turneps. By theſe two methods, I faved all my 
Frowth, when there were ſearce any field turneps be- 
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tides in Kent. What was ſtill more remarkable, that 
tame year the French loſt their crops, likewiſe, in the 
ſame manner: and I fold to them great quantities, the 
winter following. 

There is, ſays a wife king, that which is deſtroyed 
© for want of underſtanding.” This may be applicd 
to the common method of raiſing, and managing tur- 
neps. It certainly 1s a great fault to have turnep- 
ground, when finiſhed, rolled down : a common prac- 
rice this, but very injurious to theſe young ſced-plant>. 
Becauſe the clods, and pieces of earth are very uſeful in 
icrecning the plants from the ſun; and in quickening of 
their growth to a very great degree. It is well known, 
by the ſkiltul, that ſhade promotes the growth of the'c 
young plants the moſt of any thing, in the firſt ſtage 
of life. For when they are expoſed to the Gn 
heat of the ſun, at this ſeaſon, they make little or no 
proereſs : fo that if the flies ſeize them, they are ſoon 
gone, a firſt, ſecond, and third time, unlels friendly 
ſhowers come to their relief. But when they remain, 
on the other hand, unrolled; they will be ten or tw che 
days growing, before they are fully expoſcd to the ſun's 
heat; or riſe above the ſurface of the earth. By this 
means they gain much more ſtrength to ſtruggle with 
the enemy: and there is thrice as much food for the 
flies, as in thoſe of the above ſtinted growth. Should 
rolling moreover become neceſſary, in cither caſe, as 
ſoon as the flies appear, the unrolled ground will hae 
infinitely the advantage of the rolled, in admitting of 
the deſtroying them. "Becauſe being rough, the roller, 
in paſſing over the flies the firſt time will, by breaking 
the clods in pieces, and by tumbling the earth about 
them, both bury and cruſh, as well as lick up, much 
the greateſt part of theſe inſects: : and the raddiſh- - tops 
Vill maintain thoſe that remain, as long as it is ncedful. 
This is almoſt ſelf-evident, did not experience confirm 
it: and, therefore, an article well worthy of regard. 
N. B. One pound of raddiſh-feed is ſufficient for ten 
or twelve — of turneps. But cabbage, and colli- 
flowers require more, eſpecially the latter. I never ſaw 
the premium for deſtroying the flies in turneps till too 
late. Elſe I ſhould have become a candidate. What 
good that has brought forth, I have not learnt. I truſt, 
what | is now offered, 25 well as my other {mall efforts, 

wil 
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wiil have its due weight with Gentlemen of ſuch diſtin- 
guiſhed judgment and benevolence, as this honourable 
Society is compoſed of. That your truly patriotic de- 
ſigns, and endeavours, may be ever attended with all 
imaginable ſucceſs, is the hearty wiſh of, 
My Lords, and Gentlemen, 
Yours, &c. 
Adiſham, May 13, 1768. Jonux REvxNoLDSs. 


As I am little known in the world, nor yet to the 
| Society of Arts, &c. it may not be improper to refer 
vou for an atteſtation of the above-mentioned truths, 
1ther to the Rev. Dr. Walwyn, prebendary of Canter- 
bury, and rector of our pariſh: or to Mr. Lucas, his 
curate, | 


ADDITIONAL REMARKS. 


'The borccole, although much inferior to the turnep- 
rooted cabbage, is by no means to be deſpiſed. It may 
he made uſeful in feeding of cattle, when ſown in the 
broad-caſt manner, after a crop of peaſe, or fallow- 


plowings ; as turneps and cole- ſeed are managed. But 


ſhould be hoed out properly: and, ſeeing it withſtood 
the ſeverity of the froſt, it becomes the more valuable 


on that account : more eſpecially, as it falls in late for 


uſe, after turneps are ſpent, and gone, 
This hint may not be, perhaps, uſeleſs, though fo- 
reign to the inquiries, 


WorTtHyY SIR. _ Adiſham, May 17, 1768. 

FfEREBY you will receive my anſwers to ſuch mat- 
ters as have been required by the honourable Society of 
Arts, &c. on your letter of the 21ſt of April laſt, con- 
cerning the manner and method of propagating, and 
cultivating, the turnep-rooted cabbage, &c. together 
with ſome other uſeful inſtructions, which I hope will 
be acceptable, knowing their utility. The particulars 
of them are ſet forth in the incloſed ſheets: which, I 
truſt, will prove very beneficial in the end, both to my 
brother farmers, and the whole community, when 
known. | | 
And although I have been as conciſe as the nature of 
the thing will admit of; yet this has drawn the account 
| to 
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to ſuch a length, that it may be deemed rather a hiſtory 
or treatiſe, than a letter. Nevertheleſs, I hope the ſub- 


ſtance will he acceptable, and ſatisfactory, as to all thoſe 


particular things fought atter, relating to the turnep- 
rooted cabbage. 5 
You will ſee, on peruſing the ſheets, under the Ar- 
ticle of Feeding Cattle, that no time has been loſt in giv- 
ing you a more early account of theſe plants. Becauſc 
they are not all yet conſumed. We are now feeding 
them off with milch-cows, in order to fee what effect: 
this plant may have on the milk and butter of ſuch cat- 


_ tle; a very eſſential thing. The knowledge of the utili- 


ty of it, with reſpect to other horned cattle has, indeed, 
becn obtained long before, viz. in the winter, with ve 

azrceable circumſtances: and now I can affirm the ſame 
of theſe, No one can deſire either better milk, or but- 
ter, than the herbage of theſe excellent plants have pro- 
duced, for theſe ten days paſt, and both in plenty too. 
Herein I do rejoice. | _ 

Be aſſured, that J have given a plain, ſimple, fair 
account, in the ſheets before you, of all my whole pro- 
cecdings with the ſtricteſt regard to truth; and ſuch per- 
ſons as are inclined to propagate this plant, may fafely 
depend on them, if they be followed: and no doubt the 
ſucceſs, will be anſwerable to their expectations, if ex- 
perience can warrant any ſuch thing. 

I have ſent a few more of theſe roots for further in- 
ſpection of the Society, viz. thoſe we are now ſpending, 
with milch-cows ; and ſuch as ſtand for ſeed in their na- 
tural ſtate ; to the end the curious may ſee the whole 


fruits of my work: and be fully convinced of its utility: 


than which, none can do more. 
| Beſides another motive induces me, to ſend theſe ſpe- 


cimens too. — There are ſome marks (or freſh ſhoots) on 


the root of this plant, that leads me to think, they are 
more than annuals. For the buds, and long fangy roots 
feem to point out a longer duration than one year.— 


Here let connoiſſeurs judge. A little time will diſcover 


this. | 
Whatever has dropped from me, relating to this 


plant: or to the better management, and preſervation 


of the turneps, culture, &c. that the Society thinks may 
be of ſervice to the public, is totally devoted 3 
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ſervice (under proper corre ctions) to do whatſoever 
they ſhall think meet. It never was my deſign, they 
ſhould be kept in obſcurity. For I know of no better 
ſervice, that I can do my countrymen, than that of 
pointing out better ways, and means, for procuring 
us more plenty of bread : the which, I pray God to 
grant, Amen. | 


I am, Sir, 
Truly, your humble ſervant, 


Jonx REYNOLD:. 


May 14th. 


Mr. Reynolds's compliments to Mr. Box, defires hi- 
acceptance of a bit of butter (churned yeſterday) made 


only from the herbage cf my turnep-rooted cabbage, 


which I flatter myſelf will be acceptable, as a curioſity : 


being, I dare ſay, the firſt ever made in England from 


this plant, or perhaps in Europe. The two pieces are 
deſigned, one for your own table, and the other for the 
Gentlemen of the Society, as a ſpecimen to be produced 


with thofe plants coming up; which I hope you will 


receive on Tueſday next, with an anſwer to your letter 
of the 21ſt of April. | 

Upwards of twenty pounds of this ſame butter was 
this day at Canterbury market : and all that have taſted 


it (which are not a few) think it exceeding good. But 


two or three days may, and often do, make a difference 
in freſh butter.—Such are the fruits of my labour. | 
deſire Dr. Templeman may taſte it, if you pleaſe. 

I am, Sir, 


Vour friend, and humble ſervant, 


Jon x RerNnoLDs. 
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Further Objervatims en the gencral Nature of the Un. 
NEP-ROCTED-CABBAGE; and its Uſes, as coll a- 


an efſculent Plant valuable for the e Table, as for the paſlu- 


rage of Cattle. 


HE plant, of which an account of the culture and 

utility is given in the preceding article, by Mr. 
Reynolds, is, according to its hotanical characters, a 
braſſica; under which, as a name of the genus, the va- 
rious ſpecics of the cabhages and turneps are promiſcu- 
ouſly placed by Linnzus, and the modern hotanitts : 
as agreeing with each other, according to his fy item ot 
the claſſes of plants. In the & conomical conſideration 
of them, however, cabbages and turneps carry a noto- 
rious diſtinction. As they differ in appearance: and the 
root of the one, and the herbage of the other, are eaten. 
The great affinity, which the root of this kind of bra{- 
ſica in queſtion, has with the turnep, in relation to 
form, conſiſtence, and flavour; as well as aptitude to 


the fame uſes; may, therefore, make it be deemed, in 


that light, rather a turnep, than a cabbage: the root 
being the principal part, which is likely to prove of 
utility with us, as a fubtitute for the common turnep. 

This plant is, however, comprehended in the fifth ſpe- 
cies of braſſica, or the braſſica radice ceule/cente tereti car- 
noſa. (Engliſh ſea cabbage) by Linnzus, in his Species 
Nlantarum; and it is enumerated there, among the vari- 
eties of that ſpecies, by the diſtinction of braſſica rædicc 
napiformi: Tournefort. Whether it be an original pro- 
duction of the braſſica genus, with a r root; 
and, conſequently, properly itſelf a ſpecies; or whe: 

ther a ſeminal variety of the ſea-cabbage ; is, neverthe- 
leſs, not clear. It is cultivated very extenſively ; and 
appears conſtantly to preſerve the peculiarity of its orbi- 
cular root: whereas ſeminal varieties ſport, to uſe tlic 
gardener's phraſe ; and are apt to run again into their 
original ſtate. 

This kind ct cabbage with a turnep-root, therefore. 
though its appearance "be novel here, 15 well known to 
botaniſts, It is noted, and deſcribed in ſeveral of the 
tore 
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more minute of the former writers on the ſpecies of 
plants. It is called the rapo-braſſica, by Gaſper Bau- 
hin: and the braſſica radice napiform!, by Tournefort ; 
who thus deſcribes it : | | 

It has a root much like a turnep, very fibrous, and 
hairy; fo that it may be ſaid to be bearded, on ac- 


count of its many and ſmall fibres. It frequently 


©* has a fibre thicker than a man's thumb, yet ſtill the 
© main, and original root, is more tuberous, and larger; 
and thus reſembles a turnep. From this root riſes 2 
e ſtalk, a cubit and an half high, ſmooth, round, and 
<* branched into ſeveral arms. The leaves, at the root, 
with their oblong foot-ſtalks, are 2 palm long, like 
the ſea-cabbage ; roundiſh, and cut into deep jaggs. 
<© But thoſe, which riſe from the ſtalks, are oblong, 


<© narrow, ſinuated, and without foot-ſtalks. The 


© flowers are large, and yellow; and of a deeper colour 
than thoſe of the common kind of cabbage : ſtanding 
upon long foot-ſtalks, ſpringing from a ſtalk above a 
palm high; and not ranged in any regular order. To 
*© theſe ſucceed narrow cods, an inch long. 

It grows in the colder parts of Bavaria: but eſpeci- 
ally on the mountains; and about Bohemia. The 


root may be eaten: and ſome dreſs it like colliflow- 


< ers. The poorer ſort of people cut it ſmall : as they 
«© do turneps.” 5 
The deſcription here given is not very accurate. But 
this kind of braſſica may, nevertheleſs, be eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed by it, from any other. The root is apt to run 
into a greater number of large ramifications than ſeems 


here intimated ; by the mention of one only. It has 


generally ſeveral ; and not ſolely one ſuch ramification, 
or fibre, as it is here called, which are thicker than a 
man's thumb, at their inſertion. It may be added, that 
the roots are, alſo, larger than thoſe of the common 
turnep : and that, in taſte, and conſiſtence, it is very 


like the kernel of the cocoa-nut ; being much firmer, 
more oily, and leſs ſucculent, than the common turnep. 


This kind of cabbage, or turnep, has either never 
before been brought into England, or at moſt has been 
very little diſperſed. It ſeems wholly unknown to Mr. 


Miller, by his failing to diſtinguiſh it in his dictionary 


from the common turnep-c2bbage. In his enumeration 


of the ſpecies of the braſſica, he introduces one under 
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the name of brafſica radice cauleſcente orbiculari foliis ſeſſili- 
zur: to which, he ſubjoins the Engliſh name of turnep- 
rooted cabbage. 'Theſe names would ſeem to have re- 
lation to the true turnep-rooted cabbage, though Mr. 
Miller meant reaſly the common turnep-cabbage ; that 
has not an orbicular root, but an orbicular bunch or en- 
largement of the main ſtalk near the root, but above 
the ground ; which ſomewhat reſembling a turnep, 
has occaſioned the name of turnep-cabbage to be given 
to the plant. That this, and not the kind with the tur- 
nep-root, was ſolely what Mr. Miller had in view by 
his turnep-rooted cabbage, is clear from a paſſage, that 
occurs in his ſpeaking of it: where he ſays, that © i: 
is the globular part of the ſtalk, which is eaten.” Put 
notwithſtanding this only was the kind, on which, he 
beſtowed the title of braſſica radice cauleſcente orbicu- 
lari faliis ſeſſilibuts, he added, as a ſynonim, the name of 
braſſica radice napiformi. Tournefort Inſt. R. H. 219: 
which, as appears from the above deſcription cited from 
Tournefort, is a different plant, in this view of ſpeci- 
fication. And indeed Tournefort has noted the other, 
or the common turnep-cabbage diſtinctly, under the 
name of braſſica cogylade, and braſſica caule raupum gerens, 
Dod. Pempt. and ſays, the mark by which it is diſ- 
tinguiſned from all the reſt, is this, that the ſtalk, 
* under the leaves, is ſhort, and ſwells to a bunch like 
4 a turnep.” It may be reaſonably concluded therefore, 
that Mr. Miller never ſaw this kind with the turnep- 
root, from his not diſtinguiſhing it from the other, but 
confounding them together in the names, as well Engliſh 
as Latin: nor, on an extenſive enquiry, do J find an 
other perſon, who has met with it in England before. 
The Dutch gardener, to whom Mr. Reynolds applied, 
as is mentioned in the foregoing article, for the ſeed of 
the common turnep-cabbage, was not better acquainted 
with the diftinQion of the two kinds; and ſent over the 
ſeed of the turnep-rooted cabbage, inftead of the other. 
He ſaid, it was of the growth of Ruffia : which may be 
very true: as this plant is cultivated there, and, indeed, 
in all the very northern parts of Europe for uſe. But he 
need not have ſent fo far as Ruſſia for it. Since the 
plant is very common in Holſtein, and other neighbour- 
ing parts of Germany, for the table. It is, however, 
more extraordinary, that this parcel of feedſhould be 
TOE | mixe 
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mixed with a proportion of the common turnep cabbage: 
which would not tare io well in the keen froſts of Ruſ- 
fin. As all the plants of it raiſed from this ſeed were 


killed by the cold of laſt winter: That kind, though in 


ſome uſe formerly, as an eiculant plant, is very little 
cultivated any where now, but as a curivfity ; except 
what has been produced lately for feeding cattle, in Ire- 
land, and here, as above mentioned. 

Mr. Reynolds, therefore, juſtly claims to be the firſt, 
who railed the true turnep-rooted-cabbage; or, as it 
may be called, for ſhortncts, Can BAGE-TUR NE, in 
England. It is very fortunate for the public, the feed 
ot it fell accidentally into his hands. As his induſtrious 


care of the young plants, when he perceived them to be 


itrangers ; and his intelligent and ingenious manage- 
ment of them, in order to diſcover the heſt method of 
cCultivation, and utility of their ſpecies in agriculture, 

vill be the occaſion of rendering the matter bencficial 
to our country, in a much quicker, and more extenſive 
way, than could have happened from the ordinary 
courle of proceeding. This holds particularly good of 
the ſagacious experiments, by which he attempted to 
apply the principles of the new huſbandry, to the culti- 


vation of the plant, and ſubſtitute tillage for manure. 
As he has demonſtrated thence, that the expence of ma- 


nure may be ſpared; and that moderately deep plowing, 
earthing the roots, and horſe-hoeing, will be ſufficient 
to produce the moſt copious crop of this plant. His ap- 
plication to the Society, by preſenting them, with an ac- 
curate and full account of his experiments, and the reſult of 
them, was not leſs j udicious; and will doubileſs be a very 
great means of promulging the knowledge of, and exciting 
an attention to this momentous acquiſition, as it at pre- 
tent appears to be. 
The turnep-rooted-cabbage, nevertheleſs, though fo 
much a ſtranger in England, is very well known in the 
northern parts of Germany; and in Ruſſia, Sweden, 
Denmark, and moſt probably all the North. If it had 
no other excellence to recommend it, the experience of 
its hardineſs would of courſe have eſtabliſhed its uſe 
there preferably to the other kind of turneps : which 
muſt, in thoſe countries, be either taken up at the end 
ofthe autumn, or be deſtroyed by the froſt. As its effects 
on them is ſo certain that the particular degree of cold, ac- 
carding to Farenheit's thermometer, is (tated ; which, is 
Y 2 | taund, 
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found, on the ceſſation of the froſt, conſtantly to reduce 
them to a mecilaginous pulp. This may be caſily ac- 
counted for, by the action of freezing: which expand- 
ing the aqueous parts, that ſo much abound in the tur- 
nep, muſt burſt, and tear up all the vaſcular fibres; 
and wholly de ſtroy the vegetative ceconomy. The tur- 
nep- rooted cabbage on the other hand, bears the moſt 
intenſe froſt, and admits of being cultivated in very high 
latitudes, A gentleman of diſtinguiſhed knowledge in 
Natural Hiſtory, who was a native of a part of Sweden, 
that lies in 669 latitude, on the confines of Lapland, 
declarcs, that this kind of turnep was commonly culti- 
vated there; and ſuffered no injuries from the cold. 
le infermed me, alſo, that this kind was preferred in 
Sweden to any other turnep for the table. It is extra- 
ordinary, that a plant, with ſuch valuable qualities, ſo 
well known in the neighbouring countries, ſhould not 
have made its way here ſooner. But the acquiſition of 
it now, and the manner of its being obtained, is a ſtri- 
king inſtance of the bene fits that will ariſe to mankind in 
general, and particularly to our own country, by that 
inquiſitiveneſs after new ſubjects and modes of culture, 
and ſpirit of reſearch after improvements, which the 
preſent times poſſeſs; and which has been greatly pro- 
moted by the example and influence of the Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts, &c. Indeed, this diſcovery 
_ was immediately owing to an attempt in purfuit of one 

of the views of that Society, by an intended candidate. 
It is not the great hardineſs only, which ſuits the 
turnep-rootcd cabbage particularly to the purpoſes of 
huſbandry. The retaining its full plumpneſs, and 
ſoundneſs, cyen till it be run to ſeed, a quality in which 
the common turnep 15 wholly deficient, renders it ca- 
pable of affording a ſupply of food for cattle, at the end 
of the ſpring, when turneps would fail: which, in un- 
favourable ſeaſons, when fodder is dear, muſt be 
productive of very conſiderable advantages. Mr. Rey- 
nolds has experienced this : and writes, 1n a private let- 
ter, I am unable ſtill to ſay of what duration this 
* plant is. For I find, though it is now July the 8th, 
the roots are making freſh ſhoots daily, in thoſe 
plants lately cut for the ſeed : and withal, ſeem as 
firm and found as ever. A marvellous plant, in- 
deed! and truly worthy cultivating, be aſſured, 
| in 
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de in every reſpect, whether for the table, or cattle.” 
Mr. Reynolds will, indeed, ſeem to have juſt ground 
for his admiration of this plant, if we make juſt allow- 
ance for the contents of the following extract from ano- 
ther of his letters, dated June 17: © I have the plea- 
«* ſure to ſay, that I have raiſed, this laſt April, plants 
in number ſufficient for ſix acres, or more: one half 
of which is already planted; and the remains will 
ſoon be ſo, as the weather is now favorrable. I 
make no doubt but the ſowing in july will ſucceed 
very well. For ſuch may be got and planted by 
Bartholomew-day, no doubt ; and theſe will come 
in when moſt wanted, in March and April, for 
feeding ſtock : and there is no hetter focd for cattle 
under the fun, nor any one plant, which has been 
yet known, that will produce ſuch an immenſe quan- 
tity of food as this I am treating of: which no farm- 
er ſhould be without, that has it in his power to 
raiſe it. I could ſay more in praiſe of its utility, 
were it neceſſary: but let what has been ſaid ſuffice. 
N. B. My deſign is to plant fifteen acres more, as 
ſoon as the peaſe are off: which will make the 
whole I ſhall have planted, twenty-one acres com- 
plcte. 4 | 
“One particular, not mentioned in my letters to 
the Society, is very remarkable. The laſt half acre 
ſpent, in the five-acre field, although eaten off 
all the winter long, produced, at leaſt, ſeventeen 
tons of food in May : and maintained fix milch cows, 
* one heiter, and one bull, ſixteen days on the her- 
bage only. The roots afterward kept one hundred 
and ſixty-two tegs (ſheep a year old) twenty-five 
days; all in the utmoſt plenty, Was ever any thing 
** like this introduced before, think you?“ 
This crop, amounting to thirty-four tons per acre, 
is certainly very large, compared to the product of moſt 
other plants. But the turnep-rooted cabbage cultiva- 
tcd on land more ſuitable to it than that on which Mr. 
Reynolds raiſed this quantity, which, according to his 
own account, was only worth fix thillings an acre, though 
in Kent, will yield a much greater. According to his 
own relation of their ſize, and the ſpecimens he ſent to 
the Society, the roots of his plants were not near ſo 
large as they have been found on the foils that are moſt 
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fit or them: and the reaſon is evident; as his ground, 
th- ch of various qualities, was too ſtiff or hard for 
the They require a looſe earth, ſuch as would he 
pr. carroté, as the tap-like ramifications of the 
root iu a c:nfiderable length downwards, where they 
ent with mull reſtil.nee ; and ſupply more nutrition 
to the cy of the reot. A ſan dy ſoil, therefore, if nc: 
Poor, wouid be beſt. | | 
Or thc whole, this plart muſt be eſteemed a very 
vaiv.hle acquisition to huſbandry. The reſiſtance 
ic it} froſts, ard cven fuch moiſture as will deſtroy the 
con mon turnep the duration throughout the whole 
year — he admitting of being raiſed on ground no: 
rich, ard without manure; —and the grcatnefs of the 
F , th its » hofcfome and nutritive quality ;— 
N dench: this plant far ſuperior to any of thoſe 


for feeding cattle in the winter, and 
Fete 0. 5 :Lequate to the idea of the Society for the 
£215 2ment of Arts, &c. with reſpect to the winter 


. hunm for 3 v bich they fo aſſiduouſſy and ear- 
Le ſtly ſcught atte 

fs to the —_ of the tur: .0p-rooted cabbage for the 
table, the roots are eaten, and ad mii ed in the Northern 
countrics, But, perhap:, in ours, where we have 
greater tarictits of ve getables in "gardens, and are 
thence more delicate, it may be thought inferior to the 
common turneps. Put, to make amends, the herbage 
in the winter and iprivg is excellent. Mr. Reynolds 
jays, in ore of * letters, “ As an eſculent plant, I 
can afſirm its talks and leavcs to be little inferior to 
& broccoli; and may be cut much oftencr: and there- 
5 fore wor thy the gardener's notice: the more, as be- 
& mg imperetrablc by froft.” 

It may, perhaps, be thonght ſome PR ESE of the 
value of this plant in huſh ardry, that it requires, accord- 
ing to Mr. Reynoids's example in the culture of it, to be 
| tranſplanted: which not cnly enhances the expence, but 
creates a Cependance on favourable weather. His con- 
duct in this point docs not, however, eſtabliſh the prac- 
rice of tranſplanting to be necef} ay. As it was not the 
effect gf experience, but, in a creat meaſure, of acci- 
dent. Ile fowed the [ced, believing it to be the com- 
mon turnep-cabbage ; and when the plants were come 
up, anc he diſcovered them · not to be fo, he proceeded to 


Plant, 
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piant them out into the ground prepared for them, pro- 


dably both becauſe he ſtill imagined them to partake 


moſtly of the nature of cabbages; and becauſe he muſt 
have loſt a great part if he thinned them by hoeing ; as 
the whole was raiſed on only ſixteen perches of ground. 
But beth the manner of growth of the plant, and ex- 
perience in other places, ſhew, that they may be ſown, 
as turneps, and hoed; or thinned by hand. And this 
may be practicable, as well when ſown in drill, as 


in broad-caſt. The plants may certainly be allowed to 


be nearer each other alſo, than Mr. Reynolds placed 
them. The intervals, indeed, when ſown in drills, 
cannot be leſs than two feet, where horſe-hoeing 1s pro- 
poſed : but the plants may be cloſer in the rows than two 
feet; and the crop, therefore, increaſed in proportion 
one-fourth, or perhaps one-third. For this plant does 
not fo far recede from the nature of the common turnep, 
as to require to ſtand ſingle at a conſiderable diſtance 
from any other, without injury to the root; though 
perhaps the herbage, when drawn up by the nearer ap- 
proach of the plants to each other, may be leſs ſtrong 
and copious. 
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4 
GRI CULTURE, premiums given for, Page 25 
1 Aro, leaves of, capable of being manufac- 


tured, T0 
ALoEs, ſuccotrine, production of in the Weſt-In- 
dies, premiums for 233 


AMMoONItac, Sal, making of, premiums for, 176 
AN AN A, leaves of, capable of being manufactured, 121 
ArocyNnum, flalks or leaves of, capable of being 
manufaQured, — — 134 
ARc HAL, Engliſh, diſcovering of, premiums for, 183 
ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS, making of, encouraged, 130 


ARTS, polite, improvements in, 47 
Mechanical, improvements in, — 27 
Chemical, improvements in, 143 

Au GRE Horxs, invention of a machine for boring, 

bounty for, — 34 
wy 

Bar-IRoN, making with coak, premium for, 181 


BARLEY, experiments on the quantity of ſeed of, 
_— 240—251 
Method of treating land for, 240—248 
1 Produce of land ſown with, 244—248 

BARILLA, production of in America, premium 
for, — — 237 
 Bavy-SarT, ſubſtitute for, premiums for, 185 
BEEs-Wax, production of, encouraged, — 57 
How far an object in Great-Britain, 59 
BrsmuTH, diſcovering a mine of, premiums for, 169 
BLAcR-cball, diſcovering a vein of, premium for, 173 
BLack-ſand, making iron from, premiums for, 240 
BLACK-colour, dying woollen-cloth of, encouraged, 152 


_ © BLUE-colqur, dying woollen cloth of, premiums for, 157 
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Bo Axps, Deal, importation of, from America, 
means taken to promote, — Page 249 

Borax, diſcovering of, premiums for, — 168 
Subſtitute for, making of, encouraged, 164 

Boxkcorx, recommended as a winter pabulum 


for cattle, — — 58—59 
Hints reſpeQing, —— 317 
Br ass, veſſels, perfect method of tinning, encou- 
raged, 146 
BROAD-CAST Huss Ax DRV, information 5 
ing, attempted to be procured, 75 
What — ibid, 
Treatment of land in, — 288 
Fxpence of inſtruments for — 274 
Experiments and obſervations on 241 
Remarks on, — 2276 
How performed in Cumberland, 281 
How in Yorkfhire, — 250 
BROAD cloth, for the Liſbon markets, . of, 
encouraged, — N 
Clever, common, ſucceeds on poor foil, 269 
Produce of, greater than that of lucern, 272 
BRONZE, making of, premiums for, — 181 


BRO NN Osxapuncs, diſcovery of a method of 
cleanſing flax for making, 


premium for, 120 
Burr-LEATHER, making of, encouraged, 145 
BURNET, recommended as a winter pabulum for 
cattle, 67 
Succeeds well on poor ſoil, 1 
How liked by cattle, — ibid. 
Two diſtinct kinds of, — 273 
Seed, whether a ſubſtitute for oats? ibid. 
— 
CABBAGE TURNEP. See TURNEP-ROOTED CAR- 
BAGE. 
CalcuIATIOxs on drill and broad-caſt huſbandry 
by Mr. Wynne Baker, —— 285 


Cantos, taking caſts of, encouraged, — 49 


Cas, milled, manufacture of, premium for, 137 

Cakrrs, in imitation of T urkey, making of, en- 
couraged. — — 87 
CARRIAGES, 
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CARRIACES, weel, improvement of, encouraged, 142 
CarRoOTS, cultivation of encouraged. — — 65 
ZaS$iaRt GEHIRA, account of, —— —— 298 
Casr IRON, machine for planeing, invention of, en- 


couraged, — — — 1309 


Making with coak, premium for 181 
Cas rs, in paſte, taking of, encouraged, — 49 
 Car-GUT-STRINGS, for "muſical inſtruments, ma- 
king of, encouraged, — 119 
"CATTLE, winter pabulum for, —y of, encou- 
raged, 66 
Cu ee TER, — a good conflruQtion | 
— 36 
CHark, b Black, diſcovering a vein of, premium for 173 
CHEMISTRY, premiums given for, 40 
CINNAMON, in America, premiums for, 229 
CLoTH, of the ſtalks of hopbinds, premium for, 


131 

For the Liſbon markets, making of, en- « 

couraged, | 96 

Made of nettle-ſtalks in Sweden, 133 
Woollen, improvements | in dying of, en- 

couraged, — 151 

CLOVER, white, cultivation of, premium for, 65 

Particularly proper for ſheep, — 271 

Riſes after ſtrong manuring, — ibid. 

Common broad, ſucceeds on poor ſoil, 269 

Produce of, greater than that 

of lucerne, — 272 

Red perennial, worthy cultivation, 269 

Coax, making iron with, premium for, — 181 


CoBALT, diſcovery of in America, premium for, - 24: 
Diſcovery of a mine of, in Great Britain, 
encouraged, — — — 143 
Zaffre, and Smalt, obtained from, — 144 
COCcHINEAL, production of in the Britiſh colonies, 
premiums for, — —_ 28 
Corr Seed, premiums for, — -_ 6 
Coloxixs, ritiſh, premiums given relating to, 42 
Coms-PoT, improvement of, encouraged, — 141 
Coo Poa Grass, collection and ſeparate 
culture of, encouraged, 73 
Coneass and protradtar, improvement of, en- | 
couraged, — — — 142 
| | Copyre 


II 
Corrx-PTAT E PriNTING-PREss, improve- 
ment of, encouraged, — Page 
CorrEx-PrAr xs, making paper proper for or print- 
ing with, encouraged, 
CorrEx VESSELS, perfect method of tinning, en- 
couraged, — 
Conx, threſbing of, machine for, _ 
 Winmowing of, machine for, — 
Grinding of, machine for, —— 
CoRNELIANS, purifying, premiums for, 
CorToNn, ſpinning of, encouraged, 
Machine for winding and doubling, i in- 
vention of, encouraged, 
Pieces of, made by the loom, in imita- 
tion of Indian quilting, encouraged, 
African, importation of, premiums, 
ing, improvements in, encouraged, 
CR AN ER, improvements in, encouraged, — 
Crayxs for Har BANDS, making of, encouraged, 
CR AV ONs, improvement of, encouraged, 
CrESTED-DoGs-TAIL-GRASS, collection, and 
ſeparate culture of, encouraged, 
CruciBLEs, 2 the Heſſian, making of, encouraged, 


Far aſſaying tin ores, making of, en- 
couraged, — — 


D. 


DEar-BoarDs, importation of, means taken to 
promote, — — 
Dicks rox, Papin's, improvement of, encouraged, 
Dooks, improvement in the hanging of, encou- 
raged, — — — 
Dr ainins Land, ploughs for, invention of, encou- 
| rage, —ͤ— 
Draw ING, 8 deſignt for ornaments, encou- 
rage 
6 N for Weavers , encouraged, — 
Ornaments, for the uſe of upholſterers, 
premium for, 


117 


243 
152 


147 


149 


240 
140 


142 
80 


47 
48 


DRIIL- 


a. * 2 


. 


. 

Dzirtt-HusBANDRry, account of the utility and ad- 
vantages of, attempted to be procured, 

What 

Experiments and obſervations on, — 

Inſtruments for, expence of, 
Expence of preparing an acre of land in, 

—_— of wheat to be obtained on an acre 


Quantir of barley to be obtained on an acre 


Lefs expenſive than broad-caſt, 
Addition to experiments and "obſervations 
on, 
Remarks on, | 
Druccer, making of, encouraged, — 
Dyes, Engliſh ſuperior to foreign, — 
Dix c, improvement in, encouraged, — 
Moalen, improvement in, encouraged, 


Black, 
Blue, | — 
Scarlet in grain, — * 
Linen, improvements in, encouraged, 
Green, — 
Yellow, | — 
Scarlet in grain, — 
Cotten, improvements in, encouraged, — 
Scarlet in grain, — 
Yellow, — 
Green, —  — 
Red, — — 


F. 


EARTHEN Rrroxrs, making of, encouraged, 
EMBossSING PAPER, improvement in the art of, 
' encouraged, —— 
ENAMEL, white, making of, ——_ 
Painters, ted colour for, making 1 en- 
couraged, — 
TNGINE for poliſhing glaſs, iron, and marble, in- 
vention of, encouraged, — 


ExHIBZITION, 


..#% 
ibid 
241 
249 
thid 


185 
126 


. 


ExRIITTIOx, public, of works of art, their origin 
owing to the Society of Arts, & c. 


2 


FINE ARrs. See PolirE ARrs. 
FIN E-BENT GRASs, collection, and ſeparate cul- 
ture of, encouraged, — 
FiREs, method of extinguiſhing, experiments on, 
Frax, ſpinning of, encouraged, 
Cleanſmg and whitening, for making browa 
oſnaburgs encouraged, — 
FLOWERS, artificial, making of, encouraged, 
FLy, in turneps, method of preventing, account of, 
premium for, 
Revealed by Mr. Reynolds, 
FRILLS, propogating of, premiums for  — 
FRulT-BEARING PLANTAIN, ſtems of, manu- 
facture of, premium for, 
FURZE, as a winter pabulum for cattle, —— 


8 
Gar ts, improvement in the hanging of, encou- 
raged, | — 
GauvoiN c, veſſels, improvement of the inſtruments 
— for, encouraged, 
GLass, taking caſts in, encouraged 
Engine for paliſbing, invention of, encou- 
raged, | 
Grain-CoLours, improvement in, premium for, 
GRAss, collection and ſeparate culture of the com- 


——ů— 


mon poa, encouraged, —.— 
Of the creſted-dog's-tail, 
Of the ſheep's feſcue, — 
Of the fine-bent, — 
Of the meadow-fox-tail, — 
Of the vernal, — — 


GrassEs, foreign, cultivation of, encouraged, 
Engliſh, ſeparate collection and cultivation 


of, encouraged, — 
Gum, from the perſimon tree, importation of, 
premiums for, — 


49 


—_— OY _ 


HAND-MILL, for grinding corn, making of, encou- 


raged, 


ws 99 


HAaT-BANDS, crapes for, making of, encouraged, 109 


HaTs, chip, making of, encouraged, — 107 
Straw, premiums for, ibid 
Heme, cultivation of in England, encouraged, 61 
Cultivation of in America, premiums for, 224 
Hox1NG-PLOUGHS, 83 
Hor-BIxps, making cloth of, premium for, 152 
HoRIZONTAL SPINNING-WHEEL, improvement 
| of, encouraged, 93 
HuspanDaery, drill and broad-caſt, information re- 
Heting, attempted to be en, 76 
Broad- caſt, what, ibid 


Treatment of landin, 288 
Expence of inſtruments 


uſed in, 274 
Experiments and obſerva- 
tions on, — 241 
Table of expences and pro- 
duce of, — 253 
Remarks on, — 276 
Drill, what, 93 
"Experiments and obſervations 
on, — — 24 
Inſtruments for, ex pence of, 249 
Expence of preparing an acre 
of land in, _ 249 


Quantity of wheat to be ob- 
tained on an acre of land in, 251 


—_— of barley to be 64 


rained on an acre of land in, 253 


Leſs expenſive than broad-caſt, 281 
Remarks on, 276 


Old method of, courſe of crops in 253 


Table of profit gained on an acre 
of land in, 


Table of the produce of ears of 
wheat obtained in, 263 
Produce of turneps in, — ibid 


Huss AN DRx, 


260—262 
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HusSBAxDRY, New method e, table of expence and 


profit in, 257 
Tables of profit gained on an acre of 
land in, 2.59—261 
Table of produce of ears of wheat 
obtained in, — 263 
Produce of turneps in, —— 263 
I. 


InDIA-QuILTING, imitation of, encouraged, — 117 
 InSTRUMENTS, for gauging veſſels , Improvement 


of, encouraged, — 142 

For the drill huſbandry, prices of, 240 

For the common huſbandry, prices of 274 

InTacrLro's, taking caſts from, encouraged, 40 
IRoN, mill, or engine, for poliſhing, — 126 
From black ſand, making of, premium for, 240 
Poliſhed, compoſition to prevent the ruſting of, 143 

Bar, making with coak, premium for, 181 

Pie, making with coak, premium for, 182 


| IztxGLass, preparation of in America, premium for, 223 


K. 
KNITTING Lace, encouraged, — 124 
L. 
Lace, point, making of, encouraged, — 122 
Anitting, entouraged, — 124 
Land, ploughs for draining, invention of, encou- 
raged, 80 
Treatment of, in the drill and 3 
huſbandry, „ 


Advantages ariſing from o hong down to graſs, 304 


LAxp-Qꝙ ADPRAN T, improvement of, encouraged, 142 


LEAT-ME TAL, making of, premiums for, 181 
LEATHER, Buff, making of, encouraged, 145 
Red and yellow, proceſſes for dying, 293 

Red and yellow, dying, bounty for, 189 
LEecnorn-Hats. See STRAW-Hars. ay 107 
„IN EN, 
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9 — 


© 


— — 
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LimrN, piecet of, made by the loom in imitation 


of India quilting, — Page 117 
D,ns, improvements in, encouraged, 152 
Green, ibid 
Scarlet in grain, — wid 
Yellow, 15:4 
Loc deal, importation 'of, from America, mean; 
taken to promote, 249 
.o ,, C ltivation of, premiums for, 213 
IOM for weaving flackings, iinprovement of, en- 
| couraged, 121 
Luce Rx, cultivation of encouraged, — 64 
What foil proper for, 209—27 1 
Subſtituted tor corn, in feeding hories, 272 
Beſt cultivated by tranſplantation, — ibid 
— of, — 272 
MI. 
Macnivy, for ſlicing turneps, — 82 
For wianowing corn, — 86 
For meaſuring land, — 142 
For dreſſing wheat, — 86 
For boring auger holes, — 142 
For cutting ſtraw, _ 86 
For raiſing water by wind, — 142 
For winding and doubling cotton, &c. 94 
For planeing caſt iron, — 139 
For grinding and poliſhing glais, &c. 12 
For extracting water out of ſhips, — 129 
MACHINERY, for laving men and goods in veſſels 
caſt away at ſea, — 142 
MADDER, cultivation of in England, encouraged, 53 
MANG 0-' Tas, introduction of into the Weſt 
Indies, premiums for, — 231 
MANUFACTURES, premiums given for, — 33 
Mayes or CouNriEs, making of, encouraged, 248 
MAk ELT, mill, or engine, for polithing, 126 
Staining of, bounty for, — 186 
MARKING Sheep. See SHEEP. 
MARSEILLES Quilting, imitation of, encouraged, 117 
Vrapow-Fox-TAILGRASS, c collection and ſepa- 
rate culture of, encouraged, — — 73 
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MEcnaANics, premiums given relating to, Page 38 


MELTING-POTSs, for aſſaying tin ores, making 


of, encouraged, — — 149 
MILL, For "threſhing corn, — — 
| For grinding and poliſhed glaſs, &c. 12 
For ſawing timber, — — 141 
Hand, for grinding corn — 99 
7 5% improaements in, — 104 
Wind, improvements in, — 105 
Stones, making in England, encouraged, 102 
Cyder, improvement of, 142 
MiLLED Cars, making of, premiums for, 138 
MiTtTs, making of, encouraged, — 126 
MyRTLE-W Ax, importation of from America, en- 
couraged, — | 199 
N. 
NETTLE-STALKS, cloth made of, — 133 
O. 
Oax-Saw-pvsrT, tanning with, bounty for, 186 
Ol, Train, edulcoration = — 158 
Olive, production ot in * premiums 
for — 216 
OL1ve 1 cultivation of in America, premiums 
or 216 
Oxvrxes, purifying of, premiums for, 179 


Oerum, production of in America, premium for, 227 
OrcuiLlLa WEED, diſcovering of in England, 
ium for, — 183 


Osx anvRGs, Brown, diſcovery of a method of 


cleanfivg flax for making, encouraged, 127 
p 


PainTERS, Enemel, red colour for, premium for 185 
Pap ER, proper for printing with copper plates, 


making of, encouraged, — 89 
Makir g of filk rags, premium for — 101 
Art of emboſſing, improvement in, 141 
Marble.., making of, encouraged, 111 


Papix's DIG EST ox, improvement of, encouraged, 140 
PaARSLEY, 
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PARSs LE v, cultivation of, premium for, Page 66 
PARSNEPSs, cultivation of, premiums for 65 
PAs r E, taking caſts in, encouraged, — — 142 
PATTERNS, and deſigns for ornaments, drawing of, 
encouraged, — 48 


For weavers, — — ibid 
PEARL-ASH, production of in America, encourag- 


ed, | | n _ 211 
PERAMBULATOR, invention of, — 14 
PERSIMON-TREE gum, importation of from Ame- 

rica, premium for, — 221 


Pic-I xo, making with coak, premium "oy — 181 
PivE-STAVES, importation of from America, 
means taken to promote, 
PLaneinG CAasST-IRON, invention of a machine 
for, encouraged, — 139 
PLAN k, Deal, importation of trom America, means 
taken to promote, 


251 


249 


PLANTAIN, fruit-bearing, ſtalks, or leaves, of, ca- 


pable of being manufactured, 


PLouGH, for draining land, — 80 
Trenching, 36 
Turning, — bid 
Hoeing, ibid 
For cutting or fearifying graſs land, ibid 


Point Lact, making in England, encouraged, 122 


 Por-asH, production of in America, encouraged, 202 


Por aTOES, a good preparative of land for 
wheat, 266 
Produce of an acre of land planted with, 267 


PREMIUMS given relating to agriculture, — 25 


To manufaQuures, — 33 
To mechanics, — 38 
To chemiſtry, — — 40 


Io trade and colonies 42 

| PROTRACTOR, improvements of, encouraged, 142 
PuBLIC. ExHmiBITIONS, of works Faw, the ori- 

gin of owing to the Soctery 48 


A 


 QuapRanrT, Land, improvement of, encouraged, 14. 


2 2 Quick 


134 


PLaTT, importation of, premium for, — 109 
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Quick cRowiNnG TREES, planting of, premiums 


offcred for, Page 53 
Qu1LTiNG, Mu ſeilles and India, imitation of, 117 
R. 

Rags, Sill, making paper of, enconraged, 19f 
Ra1s15s , production of in America, premiums tor, 220 
Ros, deſtroying, premiums for, — — 277 
Ruy-Cor. ou, for enamel painters, premium for, 185 
Dying cotton of, _ 154 

Dying leather of, —— 189 

. L, Silk, improvement in, encouraged, — 140 
RETORTS, earthen, making of, encout aged, 159 


RorT 1x SHEEP. Sec SHEEP. 


Cc 
WW, 


Saco, ſubſtitute for, encouraged, 


2 
SAFFLOWER, production of in America, 3 8 
for, — RC 

SalNrolx, produce of, ſeed of, — — 267 
Sowing of in grills, 5 — as 

Produtt of, — — Ibid 

SAL AMMONIAC, making of, premium for, 176 
SaLT, Bay, ſubſtitute for, premium for, 185 


SALT-PETRE, eſtabliſhing works in Englaad, for 
making, premium for, — — 166 

Producing in America, premium for, 24? 
SARSATARTLLA ROOT, importation of, premium 


for, 239 

Saw -MͤiLTI, introduction of into England encou- 
raged, — — 112 
SAW Dose, Oct, tanning with, bounty for, 186 

Sc AMMONY, production of in America, premium 
for, — 235 

SCARLET IN GRAIN, dying of. See Dv1NG. 

SCOLLOPS, propagating of, premium for, 247 


SHEEP, Rat in, method to prevent, premium for, 173 
Marking of, diſcovery of a compoſition for, 


premium for, — — 17 
SNEEPS-FESCUE-GRASS, collegtion and ſeparate 
culture of encouraged, — 75 
SHEN A? 
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SHENAN, account of, Page 296 
Sulrs, machine for extracting water out of, pre- 
mium for, — — 129 
SHIPS Borrous, diſcovery of a compoſition for 
ſccuring them from the worms, 


premium for, 170 

SIRBEIAN MEDICAGO, as a winter pabulum for 
cattle, | 67 
Six, Production of in England, encouraged 129 


Production of in America, premiums for, 192 
Pieces of, made by the loom, in imitation of 
India quilting, premiums for 


| 117 
Dying, improvements in, encouraged, 155 
Grafs, importation of, fron; America, pre- 
miums for, 232 
Reel, improvements in, encouraged, 140 
Rags, making paper of, encouraged, 100 


Diſcharging colour from, premiums for, 101 
SIX-THREAD SPINNING-WHEEL, 93 
SMALT, making of in England, encouraged, 143 
SpINNING, Flax, wool, and cotton, encouraged, gr 

In work-houles, encouraged, 91 

Wheels, improvements in, encouraged, 92 


"Horizontal, 93 
Six thread, 93 
STAINING MARBLE, bounty for, — 186 
Sr AvEs, Pipe, importation of, means taken to pro- 
mote, 251 


STock-Fisn, preparation of, premium for, — 246 
ST OCKING-FRAME, improvement in, encouraged, 121 
STRAW, machine for cutting | 86 
Hats, making of, premium for — 107 

STURGEON, importation of from America, encou- 
raged, 


201 
SUCCOTRINE ALOES. See ALOES. 
TANNING, with oak faw-duſt, bounty for, 136 


'THRESHING-MiLiL. See Mil. 
Tipz-MiIrlr. See Mir. 


'I1MBER, planting foreſt- trees for, encouraged, 5 
TiNNING, 


. 
Tix N INC, Copper Veſſels, improvement of, encou- 


raged, | Page 146 

TRADE AND CoLoNIEs, premiums given rela- 
ting to, — — 2 
TRAIN-OIIL, edulcoration of, 158 


TREESs, Foreſt, planting of, encouraged — 51 
Quick-growing, planting of, premium for, 53 
TRENCHING-PLOUGH. See PLOUGH. | 
Toros, catching of, premiums for, — 244 
Tux KT LEATHER, dying of, — 190-290 8 
Ten RED, dying cotton of, encouraged, 154 | 
TurNEeP-CAaBBAGE, as a winter pabulum for f 
cattle, 68—69 1 
Account of the culture of, 300 
TugNZEZr-ROOTEDCABBAOGT, account of the uſes 
and cultivation of, 305---314 
Proof againſt froſt, 305 
Produce of land ſown with, | 
Culture of the ground for C 
_ raiſmg, ——— 313—308 


1 


Obicrvations on, 320 
What ſoil proper for 324 
| _ Uſeful for the. table 325 
 TurNeps, machine for ſlicing, invention of, encou- 
raged, — 32 
May be fown in the intervals of driiled 
barley, | 250 ; 
Drill culture of, recommended, 266 : 
Produce of a drilled acre of, ibid. 1 
Uſeful remarks on the culture of 316 


Hy in, method of preventing, premium for, 171 
Revealed by Mr. Reynolds, 315 


U. 
UPHOLSTERERS, drawing of ornaments for, pre- 
miums for, —̃ͤäͤ— 40 
V. 
VARNIsR, making of, encouraged, _— 162 
| To prevent poliſhed iron from ruſting, 
premium for, — 143 


VPIRDICR IEE, 


F 


VERDIGRISE, making of, encouraged, — Page 150 
VERNAL-GRASS, collection and ſeparate culture 


of, encouraged, — 73 
Premium for, — 74 
VESSEES, tinning copper, encouraged, — 145 


aging of. See GAUGING. 
W. 


WarchFuskECHAINS „making of, premiums for, 137 
WATER, invention of a machine for raiſing, en- 

couraged, — — 142 

Wax, Bees, production of in England, encouraged, 57 
Myrtle, importation of from America, en- 


couraged, — 199 
Weavers, drawing patterns for, — 48 
War, Machine for dreſſing, — 86 

Drilled, yields moſt grain, — 290 

Quantity of ſeed required, — 289 

Product of 2216—263—251 

Comparative advantages of drill and 

broad -caſt, | 286 
WIEEL CaRRIACO ES, improvements in, encou- 

raged, _ 142 
WuriTrrt CLovtrR. See CLovER. 

WIITT ENAMEL. Sec ENAMEL. 
WixnpD-miLL, improvements in the conſtruQion of, 
encouraged, 105 


Wixp, invention of a machine to raiſe water by, 142 
WINE, production of in America, encouraged, 196 
WIN NOWING Cox, machine for, — 86 
WixTER PABULUM FOR CATTLE, diſcovery of, 


premium for, 66 
 Wiks, making irons for drawing, encouraged, 142 
Womens MiTTs, making of, encouraged, 126 
Wool, Spinning of, encouraged, — 91 
V ©OLLEN, Pieces of, made by the loom in imitati- 
of India quilting, encouraged, 117 
Cloth, improvements in the dying of, 
premiums for, — — 1351 


Work-Hovers, ſpinning in, encouraged, — 91 


* 


. 


V. 


VrIIOW-Corovsx, for printing linen or cotton, 
premium for, — — 182 
Dying linen or cotton of, 154 
Dying leather of, as praiſed in the 


Faſt, - 189 


ZAFFRE, making of, encouraged, —— 143 


